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Foreword 


Few events of the twentieth century are more filled with 
gripping drama and stirring pathos than are the dislocations of 
populations created by the fury of war and revolution. Russia, 
both in tsarist times and since the revolution, has been the 
scene of massive migration and relocation, whether voluntary 
or otherwise. Social, economic and religious worlds collapsed as 
a new order was created. 


The Mennonite communities of South Russia were a part of 
that phenomenon of change. Since the late eighteenth century 
they had been very much a factor in changing that part of the 
tsarist empire. Then, World War I, the Communist Revolution, 
the barbarous Civil War, the devastating famine, changed all 
that. A world crashed in ruins. 


One of the families profoundly affected by these tides of 
change was that of our author. The Reimer family had long 
been prominent in the Mennonite communities, and Anna’s 
grandfather had been one of the leaders who founded the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, and who also established the 
Kuban settlement in the Caucasus. By the time she was born, 
Anna’s family had become wealthy and influential, holding 
large estates in nearby regions and playing a significant role in 
the life of the Kuban settlers. Anna’s father, Jacob, was a 
champion of experimental farming, a vigorous supporter of his 
church, a strong believer in education, and a generous 
philanthropist, and so the daughter grew up in a home which 
provided her every opportunity. Her young, inquisitive spirit 
took full advantage of the situation. 


Then came war and revolution, and the prosperous and 
dynamic Kuban community found itself in the cauldron of 
violence and upheaval. Anna’s serene and happy world 
disintegrated. But through it all, her courage and her deep faith 
sustained her, so that she refused to accept defeat. Gradually, 
she shaped a new world for herself, a new world which once 
more allowed her to express her zest for living and her 
determination to serve God and man. She moved to Canada and 
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there joined her fiance. Their subsequent marriage and life 
together was a blend of courage and compassion, of joyful 
commitment to family and church, of devoted ministry and 
creativity. Once again, Anna created the happy world she had 
lost in the Kuban. And in so doing, she enriched the lives of all 
she touched. 

Peter J. Klassen 

Professor of History 

California State University 

Fresno, California 


Prologue 


For a moment there in the spring of 1927, time seemed to 
stand still. Our train had stopped at the “Red Gate,” that last 
barrier between Russia and the outer world, that dividing line 
between the new Soviet system and Latvia. Our train was 
stopped for the final check. Behind me lay a life and a world I 
had learned to love; before me loomed a world of uncertainty. I 
did not know it then, but I was one of the last persons who had 
been permitted to emigrate legally from the Kuban, the home of 
my parents and grandparents. That beautiful region on the 
northern slopes of the Caucasus Mountains had been the scene 
of the joys of my childhood and youth; now my parents waited 
there in the hope that soon they would be granted permission to 
follow me. 

That permission was never granted. 

Now, I sat alone in the train at the border, not knowing 
whether I would indeed be allowed to proceed, and not knowing 
what awaited me if I did leave the land of my birth. My goal 
seemed so remote — to join my fiance in Canada. 

Suddenly the train lurched forward, and I left my 
homeland forever. 

Happiness and sadness, hope and fear, relief and worry — 
all these intense emotions seemed to tear my heart apart in that 
moment. I had left so much. I had learned to love Russia and 
her people. My childhood and youth had been happy, contented 
times spent in the security of the family circle. But now that 
serene world had come crashing down in ruins; my country had 
been shaken to its very foundations. Who could know whether a 
bright new day was dawning, or if the world was being engulfed 
in even longer, darker shadows? 
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Early Days 
at the Kuban 


My Childhood 


For three generations my family enjoyed the beauties of 
the Kuban, that fertile, sunny area just north of the Caucasus. 
My grandfather Cornelius Reimer was one of the first settlers to 
go there from the Molotschnaya region, commonly known as 
the Molotschna, that large center of Mennonite life in the 
southeastern part of the Ukraine. Grandfather Reimer moved 
to the Kuban in 1863 and helped to found a new Mennonite 
settlement situated on the left bank of the Kuban River, hence 
the name ‘‘Kuban Settlement.’’ Two villages were established 
on the land grant provided by Tsar Alexander II: Alexander- 
feld, named in honor of the tsar, and Wohldemfuerst, in honor 
of the governor of the Caucasus, Grand Duke Michael 
Nikolaievitch. Later the villages were called Alexandrodar and 
Velikokniasheskoie. The land was virgin prairie, good black soil 
which had never seen a plow but which the government wanted 
to bring into production. The tsar made ten thousand 
dessiatines available to these settlers, with one hundred 
dessiatines designated for each family (one dessiatine being 
equal to about 2.7 acres). Some sixty-five settlers came, thus 
leaving a considerable amount of land unclaimed. 


Grandfather Reimer died when my father Jacob was only 
two years old, and so my grandmother Anna was left a widow 
with four children, Anna, Maria, Cornelius and Jacob. She was 
well-to-do, having a large farm with a beautiful wood; however, 
she could not care for all of this alone, and so she married again. 
Her new husband was a widower, Abram Matthies, a short, 
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The Kuban region of South Russia 


friendly man with dark, curly hair. Three children, Isaak, Hans 
and Tina were born to this marriage. 


My Parents and Family 

My own parents, Jacob and Anna Reimer, were married on 
August 12, 1900, during harvest time, the busiest season of the 
year. There was a very special reason for having the wedding at 
such a time. Mother’s step-father was a Templer and at this 
time many members of that group, including mother’s family, 
were moving to Palestine. Because father had fallen in love with 
a daughter in the family, he did not wish her to leave, and so 
decided on an immediate marriage. 

It was customary to have a shower on the evening 
preceding the wedding. Throughout this day father had been 
servicing the engine for the threshing machine, but after 
washing off the dirt and grease he came to the shower. Such 
evenings were joyful events in which the young people would 
put on skits, present poetry, and otherwise entertain them- 
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selves. Mother’s step-sister, a very jolly person, dressed up as a 
gypsy. She brought a large straw basket containing lovely 
dinner dishes, placed the basket in front of the bridal couple, 
and began reciting a poem. The verses of the poem always 
ended with the words, ‘‘Potsherds bring good fortune,’ and 
every time these words occurred, she would throw something 
into the basket so vigorously that pieces of dishes would go 
flying. My mother was greatly worried that all the dishes would 
be broken. Everyone knew that when Aunt Hulda let herself go, 
she was capable of almost anything. Later, it became apparent 
that she had placed pieces of broken china on one side of the 
basket, and had thrown objects there only. As a result, even 
today I have a cup from my mother’s wedding, and some day 
one of my children may have it as a remembrance of their 
grandmother. 

My parents could not go on a honeymoon, for on the 
Monday following the wedding, father had to continue the 
threshing. My parents moved into the garden house, so called 
because it was situated in the middle of a lovely garden. I must 
include some comments about this delightful place. Grand- 
father Matthies had three farms, together with a nursery. It 
was a beautiful garden, with its fruit trees, decorative shrubs, 
long lanes and walkways. Once, when the chief administrator 
of the Kuban area came here, he asked to see the garden. 
Father’s step-father hitched two prancing stallions to his 
carriage, and drove Grand Duke Michael Nikolaievitch through 
all the roads of the beautiful park. When the tour was complete, 
the duke wanted to know who the owner of this beautiful 
garden could be. He had not guessed that the short, 
curly-haired grandfather was that person. 


Soon after my parents were married, the grandparents, 
with their other children, moved to an estate near the town of 
Prochladnaya, lying southeast of the Kuban settlement. It was 
near another Mennonite settlement, that of the Terek. Grand- 
father’s new estate was about fifty versts from the rail station 
of Prochladnaya (a verst is about two-thirds of a mile). Here, in 
the fertile plains, grandfather again developed a large estate 
according to his own ideals and wishes. 


My parents had inherited grandfather’s farmyard and all 
the land attached to it. In establishing their new household, 
they, of course, had to acquire many things, but they were 
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industrious, believed in careful planning, and God blessed their 
efforts. 

Father was a happy fellow, and was gifted with many fine 
qualities. He could be stern, but was always just. Of his 
children he required two things: obedience and honesty. Father 
could also forgive, and after we had asked forgiveness for some- 
thing, that event would never again be mentioned by him. It 
had been buried in the deepest sea and forgotten. He also had a 
generous heart for the poor and the oppressed. Later, when 
some refugees fled to the Kuban, he gave accommodations to 
four large families, including a Peters family, who moved into 
the two houses on the yard. Years later, when I met some of the 
Peters children (there were eight of them), they asked me to 
thank my parents, who were still alive in Russia. 





Jacob and Emilie Reimer, the author’s parents, in Velikokniasheskoie 
in 1907. 
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In the local village, father was recognized as someone 
whose word was respected. If someone could not pay tuition for 
his children, father paid it, and often made trips on behalf of the 
village. When the village assembly met, father was an active 
participant. Such meetings were called by the mayor who 
issued a written notice, which would be taken from home to 
home. 

Throughout his life, father was involved in the affairs of 
the village. After the revolution, when the land was seized by 
the Soviet government, he tried to ease the transitional process 
by defending some of the interests of the people. Also, when 
many young men were drafted into the army and forced to bear 
arms, father made numerous trips to Moscow to try to 
preserve the traditional right of nonmilitary service. Father was 
also regarded as a model farmer, and in this capacity was asked 
to give instruction in the local secondary school. 


My Mother: Her Family and Background 

The parents of my mother were Michael and Martha Zeh, 
who had five children: Emilie, Pauline, Martha, Samuel and 
David. Mother was born in the Crimea, where her mother was a 
midwife and thus often away from home. This gave the 
children a great deal of free time and opportunity for mischief. 
On one such occasion, when grandmother returned home, she 
found Emilie gone. When Emilie came home later that night, 
she admitted that she and a friend had gone from house to 
house to see how the various homes were furnished. For her 
punishment she was tied to the shoescraper. 

Mother went through several ordeals, such as almost 
drowning, or escaping from thieves. As a school girl, despite 
instructions from the teacher, she went onto some ice. She 
broke through, fell into the water and was completely 
submerged. She reappeared beyond the ice, her black head 
bobbing in the water, and she was rescued. On another 
occasion, after her father had taken in a great deal of money at 
the mill, he went to the city to deposit it in the bank. Some 
thieves, not knowing that the money was gone, entered the 
house and began looking for it. Grandmother hid in the dog 
kennel, while mother fled upstairs. When the thieves followed 
her, she jumped out of a window and fortunately landed in a 
bush. She ran to the neighbors as fast as she could, with the 
thieves firing several shots after her. 
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Meanwhile, the youngest children David and Martha were 
lying in their beds, where the thieves saw them, but could not 
agree on what to do. One wanted to kill the children, but the 
other simply covered them with blankets, and their lives were 
spared. Subsequently, at the trial, when the two children 
appeared as witnesses, little David, then about eight years old, 
pointed to one of the judges and said, ‘“That is the man who 
covered me.”’ Nothing came of the trial, however. Later, when 
mother’s father died, her mother married a widower and the 
family moved from the Crimea to the Kuban. 

Let me tell a story about my grandmother. It sounds like 
fiction, but mother herself told me. When grandmother was still 
a young woman, something happened to her and she seemed to 
be dead. In those days, the dead were kept in the home. The 
family gathered around, talked about the clothes she would be 
dressed in for the funeral, the number of zwieback to be baked, 
and other matters customarily discussed in preparation for a 
funeral. Grandmother could hear everything, but could make no 
motion or sound. She prayed that God would give her a voice, 
or at least allow her to move a finger to show that she was alive; 
but she could give no sign of life. After thirty-six hours, she 
recovered from this condition, to the amazement of her family. 
The thought of having been buried alive had been terrifying. 
The members of the family gladly promised that they would 
never bury her until they were sure she was dead. 

After this event, grandmother lived for many more years. 
When death did come, it was sudden. She was visiting 
relatives in the Crimea, and while enjoying coffee with her 
friends, she fell off her chair, dead. This time she was not buried 
until it was evident that the body was indeed dead. 
Unfortunately, I never personally met these grandparents. 

It is sometimes said that opposites attract each other and 
this must have been the case with mother and father, for both in 
external appearance and in character mother was the opposite 
of father. He was blond and blue-eyed, and when he became 
angry the eyes would get even bluer, like the sky of early 
spring. His forehead was high and clear, a wise forehead, and I 
gladly gave him a kiss on it when I said good night. 

Mother was a stately woman; many regarded her as the 
most beautiful in the village. Her eyes were black, her hair a 
deep black with natural locks on forehead and neck. When she 
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The author, seated, with sister Hulda and brothers David and Cor- 
nelius in 1908. 


sat on a chair, and loosened her braids, the long hair would 
hang to the floor. In those days, long hair was regarded as a 
mark of beauty. Mother had a dark complexion, and sometimes 
would be taken for an Armenian. 
Gentleness was part of mother’s nature and I never heard 
her scream or scold. Only a few times did I see her crying 
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quietly. She was very peace-loving, so that quarrelling with 
relatives or neighbors simply did not occur. Yet despite all her 
kindness, she kept good order and discipline among her 
children. Her good deeds were done in such a way that the right 
hand did not know what the left hand was doing. Only recently 
I received a letter from a refugee child of those days, who 
expressed gratitude for what mother had done for her, and 
meant to her. 


The Children in Our Family 

On May 6, 1901, the very day when mother celebrated her 
20th birthday, Hulda, her first child, was born, and so they 
always celebrated their birthdays together. Hulda was dark- 
haired and dark-eyed, and was always mother’s right hand. 
Ever ready to assist, she helped those of us who were younger, 
just like a mother. In appearance, she was most like our mother, 
but her happy disposition came from father. Later, when life 
brought tragedy to her, she never gave up courage. She would 
say, ‘‘I never let the trying experiences of life get me down.” 

In the year following Hulda’s birth, on September 7, 1902, 
the first son was born to my parents. Cornelius was the pride 
and joy of father and mother, and he grew up to be a handsome 
young man, with mother’s dark eyes and hair. He was the most 
good-looking member of our family, and in punctuality, as in 
much else, he resembled his father. He was always first in his 
class, and his books and notebooks always looked new, even 
after he had used them for a year. His clothes were always 
immaculate — something that we, his sisters, did not nec- 
essarily like, for ironing his trousers was not the most pleas- 
ant pastime. Often, Hulda would help out. When, at the age 
of eighteen, he died, every book and notebook which he had 
ever used during his many school years was in perfect order in 
his chest. Nor had he ever missed a day in Sunday School. 

On December 8, 1903, I, Anna, was born as the third child 
in the family. Later I was told that mother had been very sick 
when I was born. Her breasts became inflamed, and when the 
doctor examined her, he said there was no hope. As evidence he 
pointed to a red mark which had five lines radiating from it. But 
when he showed this to father, father was relieved, for it was 
believed that mother had received this mark from her mother 
who had beat upon her breast during a fire and thus trans- 
mitted the mark to her unborn child. Today science would, 
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of course, not accept this explanation. Eventually, the infection 
subsided, and mother, together with her new baby, enjoyed 
good health. 

When I was born, I had blue eyes and light hair. The hair, 
which later became blonde, caused me a great deal of anxiety in 
my childhood, for the children born before me, as well as David, 
who was born after me, all had dark hair, and so I didn’t fit into 
the circle of children. When friends would come to visit, they 
would say, ‘“‘She must be an adopted child.” Even relatives 
teased me about this, not knowing how this dismayed me. 
Often I would hide in a corner and cry bitterly. Once, when we 





The author, standing, left, with mother and sisters in 1914. 
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were taking a dear relative to the train and were weeping as we 
said farewell, some of the sympathetic nearby Russian women 
wondered why this orphan child had been left here. I was 
almost ready to believe this myself, especially at times when I 
was punished. A young relative, later a doctor, the son of mayor 
David Claassen, would tease me mercilessly about this matter. 
Later, when he was murdered in Halbstadt during the revo- 
lution, I still felt so strongly about the matter that I was 
glad he was dead. No longer would he be able to bother me. 
When I grew older, I gained victory over this feeling, for I saw 
that of all the children, I most resembled my father. This was 
true not only in eyes and hair, but also in character. I had 
inherited his cheerful disposition, his love of nature, and many 
other features. 

David was born as the fourth child. As mentioned earlier, 
he was one of the dark members of the family. He also was a 
happy person who enjoyed life. He had many friends and loved 
company, and impressed people with his courteous behavior. 


Our Mariechen, as we called her from childhood, was an 
early bird arriving one month before her time. In those days, 
there were no incubators for such infants, and so she was kept 
warm with soft blankets. Because she didn’t cry but only slept, 
we children weren’t impressed with the new baby. Finally, after 
a month, she cried for the first time, and the whole family 
jumped up from the dining table to see this wonder. After this, 
the baby grew visibly, and eventually grew up to be a dignified 
young lady. Now I wasn’t the only blonde, for Maria’s hair was 
a dark blonde. She was one of the ‘‘quiet in the land,’”’ never 
fighting or making a commotion and when she grew older, she 
was not only my sister, but also my close friend. We 
complemented each other. 

Our youngest sister Tina was welcomed by us; we could 
hardly wait for her. Perhaps this was because father always felt 
that each one of his children was a special gift from God. Tina 
was also dark blonde, and an especially well-behaved baby. I 
suppose that is why we all spoiled her. 

I can hardly remember when our youngest brother Hansi 
was born. Perhaps this was because I was already very busy in 
school. I remember only that once again we had to go to Aunt 
Anna’s home, and when we returned in the morning, we saw the 
baby. The two midwives, in this village of several hundred 
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inhabitants, often had a great deal of work in their profession. 
On the night when I was born, two other babies were also born. 
A doctor would be called only in especially difficult cases. After 
birth, the midwife would come again in about a week or ten 
days in order to bathe the baby and take care of the mother. 

Hansi was a well-behaved boy, a cheerful lad who clung to 
his mother. He never caused serious worry to his parents, and 
grew up to be a fine-looking man. Later, even in trying times, he 
could still laugh heartily. Our parents spent the difficult last 
years of their lives with him. 

Mother always had a maid to help with the children, as well 
as another girl to assist. This latter helper would carry the baby 
around, push it in its carriage, and wash the diapers. Two 
women came every two weeks to do the rest of the laundry. 

Whenever the first tooth of a baby appeared, each of us 
hoped to be the one to notice it first, for father had promised a 
new dress to whoever would be first to find it. In the case of 
Maria, the children’s helper was the lucky one. I can still 
remember the pretty red dress she received as her reward. 

We lived in the middle of the village in a long house until 
my first year. Three events of special significance for our family 
occurred during this period. 


Mother’s Baptism 

My mother had been brought up in a Lutheran home and 
had been baptized as an infant. Later, she had joined the 
Reformed church. Father’s mother, like all of her sisters, went 
to the Mennonite Brethren Church. Aunt Maria (Reimer) had 
married Cornelius Wiens, who was the elder in the church there. 
Thus it happened that our parents also went to this church. 
Besides, the Lutherans had no pastor at that time. Mother very 
much wanted to be baptized so that she might be a full member 
of this church, but father always asked her to wait until he too 
would be ready for this act. He lived a blameless life but had 
never experienced a heart-felt conversion. If mother had 
proceeded alone, this might have disturbed a very happy 
marriage. So mother waited patiently. 

On one summer Sunday there was a large baptismal 
service, and mother would gladly have been baptized also. 
The following day father hitched his horses and drove to his 
estate, a distance of perhaps twenty miles. While driving there 
he began to think seriously and a voice said to him, “You love 
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your wife, yet you won’t allow her to take the step which she 
would so much like to take. Should she suddenly die, you would 
blame yourself for the rest of your life.”’ 

When he arrived at the estate, he immediately called to his 
hired hands, ‘‘Hitch up a fresh team.’’ With these new horses, 
he drove back home as fast as the team could go. Arriving 
there, he again asked for a team of fresh horses. Then he ran 
inside and said to mother, “This afternoon you can be 
baptized.” Mother replied that the baptismal service had been 
held yesterday, that she first needed to appear before the 
congregation to present her testimony, and that the minister 
whom she would like to speak at the baptism had just left for 
the train station; but father did not let that stop him. He would 
take care of everything. First, he drove to his brother-in-law 
Cornelius Wiens, elder and leader of the church, and asked him 
to call the congregation together for the afternoon. Then he 
drove to his friend, Heinrich Friesen, deacon in the church, and 
asked him to prepare everything for baptism. Then, with 
utmost speed, he drove the seven miles to the rail station, found 
the minister just getting ready to board the train, and brought 
him back te the village. This was typical of father. If he decided 
that something was worthwhile and should be done, he found a 
way to do it. And so it was that our mother was baptized on 
that same day — the only person baptized at the service. She 
was baptized in the Kuban River, and the members of the 
church accompanied her along the seven-verst trip there. 
Mother remained a faithful member of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church until her death. 

It was about twelve years before father also was baptized. 
He had become very ill with typhus, and was cared for by his 
niece Anna Wiens, a nurse. Through her influence he was 
deeply converted to Christianity, and, as was his custom, he 
responded wholeheartedly. In summer, when the baptism was 
held, two strong men, father and Bernhard Fast (the husband 
of Liese DeFehr), had gained the victory. Father at once 
became active in the church, whether in the church council, as 
treasurer, or later as a youth leader. He never did anything ina 
half-hearted manner. 


The Silver Wedding of My Paternal Grandparents 
Another important event which occurred in the years 
before I went to school was the silver wedding anniversary of 
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my grandparents, celebrated on their estate in Prochladnaya. 
Grandfather Matthies had moved here when he gave the farm 
on the Kuban to his step-sons, Jacob (my father) and Cornelius. 
He had acquired a large estate (chutor) in the Caucasus, about 
fifty versts from Prochladnaya. A number of other Mennonites 
also settled there. The soil was very good, and many settlers 
acquired several hundred dessiatines. Grandfather had an 
extensive farmyard, with many buildings. His large garden was 
enclosed by a brick wall, the height of a man. The lanes in the 
garden were so wide that one could drive along them in a 
wagon, admiring the many varieties of flowers and trees. 
Grandfather had many ideas; for example, one year he wanted 
to have only white fowl in the yard — white ducks, white 
pigeons, white chickens, turkeys, and others. Only the 
domesticated crane was allowed to parade around the yard in 
his silver dress — it couldn’t be made white. 

On this estate, grandfather planted large fields of grain. 
When harvest time came, ten binders, each with five horses, 
were used, one driving behind the other. This was not always 
practical, for if one machine broke down, it could stop all the 
others. But grandfather enjoyed the sight of having his grain 
harvested in this manner. 

This celebration of their silver wedding in 1910 was the 
highlight in the life of my grandparents. All children living at 
the Kuban, as well as many friends, came for the event. About a 
month before the festivities were to begin, Aunt Anna took me 
along with her to help in the preparations. I had a great time 
playing with relatives like Kolya Epp. There was so much to 
see: all kinds of fowl, guinea hens, special Turkish ducks with 
tufts of feathers, geese, peacocks who would flaunt their multi- 
colored wheels, or make their unpleasant noises before a rain, 
turkeys, dwarf chickens, doves, and various kinds of animals. 

Here I had my first and last camel ride. Kolya and I were 
playing with the animal and I was sitting on him when Kolya 
played a trick on me. He hit the camel so hard that it jumped up 
and started running. There I was, between the two humps of 
the camel, hanging on for dear life and screaming for help. My 
uncle Isaak rescued me from this ride. Since that time this kind 
of animal has been no great favorite of mine. 

At the time of the silver wedding, the camel was involved 
in another incident, this time with a boy. Camels do not like to 
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Top photo: Part of the cara- 
van which came to the grand- 
parents’ silver wedding anni- 
versary celebration in Proch- 
ladnaya in 1910. Grandfather 
Matthies is standing in the 
left foreground. Above: Part 
of the garden of Grandfather 
Matthies’ estate. The au- 
thor’s father, Jacob Reimer, 
is second from left. Right 
photo: The author’s uncle, 
Isaak Matthies, with one of 
the riding horses on Grand- 
father Matthies’ estate. He is 
wearing typical Cossack 
dress. 
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The Matthies silver wedding in Prochladnaya. The author is seated in 
the first row, third from left. Jacob Reimer, the author’s father, is 
second from right in the back row, and her mother is third from right 
in the middle row. The long-time minister and elder of the Kuban 
settlement, Cornelius Wiens, is seated on the far right, middle row. 
His wife, Jacob Reimer’s sister, is seated next to him. 


be teased, but the boy did so anyway. Accordingly, the camel 
coughed up a large amount of his slimy, green spit and covered 
the boy from top to bottom. I suspect the boy had enough of 
teasing camels! 

During the preparations for the celebration which involved 
slaughtering many animals, a great deal of baking, and other 
work, Uncle Isaak was always very kind to me. He was my 
favorite uncle, and since I was very affectionate, he called me 
Schmeichelkaetzchen (flattering kitten). Later in life I was 
known as ‘‘the friendly Anna.”’ 

Eventually the great celebration came. As our friends and 
relatives approached, some of us climbed to a viewpoint from 
where we could see over the rolling steppes. At last we saw the 
approaching caravan of five covered wagons looking like little 
specks in the distance. The group consisted of my parents, 
Uncle Cornelius, the Wienses, and two other families who were 
our close friends. It was summer time, and the trip through the 
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beautiful countryside of the Caucasus had its rewards. All the 
guests were warmly greeted and given accommodations in the 
various buildings. They stayed for a week, for in those days 
people knew how to celebrate. I was glad to see my parents 
again, and also my brothers and sisters. Mother especially had 
missed her child. Later, when she returned by train, she took 
me with her. All the others went by wagon. 

Much space was needed to house all the guests (there were 
about fifty). Once grandmother went into the shed and decided 
to make more room by removing a large barrel. She was about 
to turn it on its side and roll it away when one of her sons 
offered to take care of the task. It so happened that a complete 
table service for twelve had been hidden in that barrel. Specially 
prepared with a silver band and silver monogram of the grand- 
parents, Abram and Anna Matthies, this was the special gift of 
the children — and grandmother had almost broken it. Even 
today one plate and cup of this set stand in my china cabinet as 
treasured heirlooms. One of my children may have them in 
memory of his grandparents. 


Later Events at Prochladnaya 

In the following year Aunt Tina, together with her oldest 
sister and niece, went to a finishing school in Germany. Here 
she learned various handicrafts, painting, cooking, and caring 
for a home. Then, while coming home for Christmas she 
received the sad news that her mother had died. Aunt Tina 
could not be comforted, for she had not been with her mother at 
the time of death. This difficult experience brought her closer to 
God, so that she was converted and in the following summer, 
baptized in the Kuban. Not long after grandmother’s death, 
grandfather died also. The cheerful, happy life of Aunt Tina was 
over. For some time she remained with her brother Isaak 
Matthies who also had a large estate. Later, in the days of 
World War I, when unrest and uncertainty increased, she 
moved to be with her sister in Velikokniasheskoie on the Kuban. 
Uncle Isaak gradually lost his estate and was forced to flee 
because of repeated robberies and attacks. In the summer of 
1917, he was taken prisoner by the Red Army forces in 
Georgiyevsk, and then ransomed by his family for a large 
payment. 

Only once again did I see my grandfather’s farm. In 1918 
Aunt Tina decided to see if the family estate could be recovered, 
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so she went to Prochladnaya and took me with her. Soon we 
were at the old estate. How desolate and forlorn it looked. 
Bandits from the surrounding hills had ransacked the once 
beautiful house. Windows had been shot out, some boarded up 
or simply stuffed shut with anything available. The farmyard 
was almost deserted, all the proud animals gone. The fruit trees 
were almost breaking under the weight of the unpicked fruit. 
The roses were still blooming, but no one was making bouquets. 
Their perfume was being wasted. I ran around in the large 
garden, but did not go all the way back to the graves of my 
grandparents. Everything seemed so quiet and mysterious. I 
was overwhelmed with a feeling of sadness and disappointment; 
what had once been a scene of beauty and happiness was now 
desolate and deserted. This was the last time that Aunt Tina 
and I came here. 

In the fall of 1918, all the Mennonites in this area left their 
farms and estates; none of them ever returned. Aunt Tina 
continued to live with her sister Anna until 1924, while Isaak 
Matthies lived with the parents of his wife on the Kuban for two 
years. Then, in 1924 they emigrated to Mexico, where they lived 
for two years. Most of the members who had moved there then 
went to Canada. The Isaak Matthies family settled on a farm in 
Manitoba, while Aunt Tina took a position in a tuberculosis 
sanitarium in Ninette, Manitoba. Later, she moved to 
Winnipeg, where she died at the young age of 36, leaving an 
interesting diary which I found very helpful. Uncle Isaak 
Matthies later moved to Vancouver Island, British Columbia 
where he lived until his death. 


Father’s Estate: a Home Gained and Lost 

Thirty miles from the Kuban, father, together with his 
brother Cornelius, acquired large tracts of land known as 
“chutors.”’ The land was fertile and easy to cultivate, but some 
difficulties were encountered in acquiring it. Some neighboring 
Molokans, a Christian dissident group which had broken away 
from the Orthodox Church, also wanted the land. They tried 
several obstructive tactics, such as covering up the natural 
spring; nevertheless, father got the land. 

As the first plowshares broke the sod, we could see only the 
heads of the horses — so high was the grass. In a short time a 
farmyard was built: a house, barns, and other structures. Uncle 
Cornelius took care of planting an orchard, preparing broad 
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roads, indeed, everything required for an estate. A young 
acquaintance called Froese, together with his family, was 
appointed as manager, and had a number of Russian servants. 
Father usually visited the estate weekly; if necessary, more 
often. 

In the hilly part of the estate, where the spring was 
located, father set up a horse-breeding establishment. He had 
about one hundred mares and an imported stallion, a proud 
sorrel. These fine horses gave father a great deal of satisfaction 
and enjoyment. His driving horses, with which he made the 
long trips to the estate, were mountain horses, not as heavy as 
draught horses, but very rugged and strong. 

Father also kept large flocks of sheep for their wool and 
meat. In addition, large herds of cattle grazed on the hillsides. 
As a child I was sorry to see them trample and eat the beautiful 
flowers. The purple fields of violets, rich in aroma, were a vision 
of beauty. Elsewhere, cowslips bloomed; forget-me-nots, 
especially luxuriant in damp areas, were as clear blue as the 
sky. Then there were the many buttercups, red poppies, 
larkspur and countless other flowers. The busy bees flew from 
flower to flower, while the butterflies displayed their glory. 
Sometimes, large fields were covered with begonias, mile after 
mile, so that the whole area looked like a red sea. In addition, 
there were fields of yellow begonias, but the red ones were more 
eye-catching. 

Again I am telling about the gorgeous flowers — I must 
return to the farmyard. Adjacent to the barn father had a high 
straw stack which he used to feed his cattle. Winters were so 
mild that cows could be kept outdoors all winter and fed this 
straw. What I especially liked about the high straw stacks was 
the fact that wild peacocks lived there. The colorful wheels 
which they made with their tails attracted everyone’s attention. 
The shrieking noises, however, which they made before a rain, 
were not attractive. 

One day my father permitted my sister Hulda to invite her 
school friends to come to visit us on the estate. Some of Hulda’s 
friends, daughters of factory workers, had never left the Kuban. 
I was also allowed to come with a friend. It was an enjoyable 
trip, first through a large Russian village, then past some large 
estates and along some bodies of water where we saw all kinds 
of waterfowl. We drove past swaying fields of begonias, coming 
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finally to our destination. The reception here was no small 
matter, for it involved taking care of large and small dogs, 
horses of the two wagons, and of course the twelve persons. But 
the manager gave only a whistle and everything was taken care 
of. 

We had been expected, and a feast of roasted lamb, 
together with all the trimmings, had been prepared for us. That 
night, all of us girls slept on the floor in a row. As one might 
expect, we were far too excited to fall asleep quickly. There was 
much story-telling, teasing and laughing. The next morning we 
watched the cook prepare pancakes, and were amazed to see 
how skillfully she could flip them in the air. But then it 
happened! She missed, and one pancake fell on the head of a 
nearby hunting dog. We laughed at the spectacle, but the dog 
apparently didn’t like a hot pancake on his head, and dashed 
away. 

Next day we drove on to the estate of father’s half-brother, 
Uncle Abram Reimer. He had been living there for quite some 
time with his family of twelve children, and the farmyard was 
already well-developed. Here we also had a most enjoyable 
time. Our relatives, who lived in considerable isolation, were 
always glad to welcome guests, and usually had someone 
staying with them. During the school year two of their children 
who were near my age would come to school at the Kuban and 
so we were good friends. 

By this time some of Hulda’s friends were having problems 
since they were not used to having such feasts, and no one 
would think of leaving food on her plate; that simply was not 
done. They managed to eat the soup, but when each one then 
received a fried chicken, along with various side dishes, some of 
the girls began to feel uncomfortable. Then, we were given 
pastries and dessert. Nonetheless, when it was all over and we 
had returned home, the girls gladly expressed their thanks to 
Uncle Jacob Reimer, who had given them this trip. Father 
found real satisfaction in making others happy. He liked to 
work hard, then celebrate. 


Later, I was able to visit Uncle Abram Reimer’s estate 
again on a number of occasions. Sometimes this occurred when 
our young people had outings there; at other times I went there 
to join in the celebration of the wedding of one of Uncle 
Abram’s daughters. These weddings, for which people came a 
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great distance, lasted for several days. Then, in 1923 these 
happy days came to an end. In the upheaval of war and revolu- 
tion, order broke down, and bandits from the surrounding hills 
began to attack the isolated estates. For a while, my uncle, his 
family and their workers tried to protect their homes, but the 
bandits simply came in larger numbers. At last, the whole 
family fled to the Kuban, leaving nearly all their possessions 
behind. My cousin was very fond of her piano, and one night 
she returned to her home to get it and some other items. But it 
was too late; all was lost. They who had once had everything 
were forced to settle as poor people on the Kuban. How 
different it was from the earlier times! 

In later years, more tragedy struck the Abram Reimer 
family. Some of the members of the family fled to China. The 
youngest son Peter was able to cross the Amur River into China 
and go to Brazil. Eventually he came to Canada. Other 
members of the Reimer family remained at the Kuban for a 
while, but were later loaded into freight cars and shipped to 
Kazakhstan, there to fend for themselves as best they could. 

Things were no better for the Molokans who lived in the 
region where Uncle Abram’s estate was located. They too fled 
to the Kuban. One family moved in with my uncle, who was 
living next door to us. One morning we noticed these cultivated 
Russians sitting in the garden. Their housekeeper was with 
them, having prepared their meal in Aunt Mary’s kitchen. 
Apparently these people had been able to flee early enough so 
that they had been able to take many belongings with them. 
Just how much they had been able to take with them we were 
able to see a few weeks later. When their persecutors found out 
where this family had gone into hiding, wagonload after 
wagonload of goods belonging to these unfortunate persons was 
removed from my uncle’s attic. It was especially sad to see the 
trousseau of the grown daughter taken away. Her lace and 
linens, as well as beautifully embroidered articles, were seized. 

Things happened so rapidly that at times we were scarcely 
able to keep up with events. One day the Molokan family was 
gone without warning. Apparently they had fled to a place 
where no one would recognize them and where they might at 
least live in safety. At school, too, we experienced such 
surprises. One day a number of new students came to our 
school. They were fine, intelligent, well-dressed children. Two 
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girls in particular appealed to me, and we became good friends. 
They studied hard, and soon became fluent in German, for they 
had already learned some from their private tutors. Sadly, this 
friendship was to be of short duration, for one day they were 
gone, and no one knew what had happened. In those days, 
people who had once been wealthy were in constant danger. 

I must also tell about the end of father’s estate. Father lost 
all his lands and everything on it, but since we were not living 
on the estate, our lives were not threatened. It had been father’s 
hope to leave the land as an inheritance to his seven children to 
grow up in the village so that they would fit into society. It was 
a wise decision, for children who grew up on isolated estates 
found it more difficult to adjust in schools. I am glad that 
father allowed us to spend our childhood and youth in the 
society of the village. At our house there never was a distinction 
between rich and poor. Even with our servants we had a 
friendly relationship. 

When the troubled times of the Revolution came, every- 
thing changed quickly. The manager and his family left father’s 
estate and came to the village, leaving the estate to hired 
hands. Father himself never returned there and in the following 
year we received word that a Russian village had sprung up on 
the estate. This was not really surprising, for the Mennonites 
had earlier been given the best land, while the Russians were 
forced to live in crowded conditions on their smaller plots. 
Nonetheless, during these fifty years they were able to learn 
much from the Mennonites. For example, my Uncle Cornelius 
gave them many fruit trees, so that they might plant their own 
orchards. In addition, the young Russian men who worked for 
the Mennonite farmers learned a great deal about farming. A 
number of them became prosperous farmers in their own 
villages, especially after the land had been distributed. 

Father never expressed a word of regret that he had been 
unable to carry out his plans. In quiet confidence he said, ““The 
Lord has given, the Lord has taken away.’’ When he lost his 
estate, he devoted even more care and energy to the land still 
left him in the village. Then, when this land also was to be 
divided, and it seemed that we would lose everything, father 
carried out the development of a collective farm in the village as 
had been ordered by the government. Just how difficult this 
sometimes was for father — to give up one piece of land after 
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another — one might well imagine, but he never showed it. He 
was always full of energy, always trying to do what was best for 
the village. Several streets were laid out on father’s land, and 
many people who had had no property now settled on what had 
once been father’s pride and joy. 


Growing Up at the Kuban: Festivities and Celebrations 

December 8 was my birthday and for me birthday celebra- 
tions were a kind of preparation for Christmas: At this time we 
would have the first Christmas cookies mother had baked — 
peppernuts, which had to be kept awhile before being eaten. In 
our home it was customary to start birthday celebrations at the 
breakfast table. The birthday child would be given a special 
drink from a golden container. There were flowers on the table, 
and the chair of the birthday child would be decorated with 
flowers or greenery, also. 

All members of the family, brothers and sisters as well as 
parents, brought birthday gifts. My last birthday gifts in my 
parents’ home were my golden teeth. Actually, each member of 
the family gave me a 10-ruble gold piece and these were then 
used to make a bridge for my teeth. In those days, just after the 
war, no gold was available for regular use; in fact, it was 
dangerous to have it. My father had managed to secure these 
gold pieces on the black market, for the dentist could work with 
gold only if someone brought it to him. The work was done so 
well that after forty years, dentists in Canada were still 
impressed with the fine workmanship. I kept the golden bridge 
as a remembrance of my last birthday celebration with the 
family. My son William, who is a dentist, has made a ring for 
his wife from this gold. 

But I must return to my story about preparations for 
Christmas. The rustle of paper, the chattering, all kinds of 
secrets — these were all part of getting ready for Christmas. 
We kept many of our secrets even from mother. In any case, she 
was often too busy to join us in our crocheting, and so Aunt 
Anna would fill in for her. She was father’s oldest sister and, 
having remained single, she filled the place of our grandmother 
who had died much too early for all of us. 

Aunt Anna lived across the street from us, in a lovely 
garden. She would share the fruits with persons who were alone, 
sick, or needy. Her life was one filled with service to others. 
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Before Christmas this aunt would come to help us with the 
small gifts which we made for our parents. We embroidered, 
made colorful paper designs, and crocheted. It was comfortable 
and cozy to sit at the round table over which a lamp hung, while 
in the oven some apples were being baked. 

How I loved those charming old ovens! They deserve a 
word of remembrance. These brick ovens were usually so 
situated that they warmed four rooms, and were fed with wood, 
homemade dung bricks, and sometimes coal, although the 
latter was usually scarce. During the war years straw was also 
used. When we used wood or dung, the ovens needed to be filled 
only once a day, since winter was short and mild in the 
Caucasus. The red-hot coals were used for baking or for 
preparing geese and other fowl. A special opening in the oven 
had a coffee pot in it, ready for use at all times. And, of course, 
many other delightful things were made in these ovens! They 
were made of brick and from time to time we would whitewash 
them again. It was pleasant to lean against them and warm 
one’s back. In the better homes, the bricks were usually covered 
with smooth tiles. What fun it was to slide along them! In our 
home a bench stood just in front of the oven, and it was here 
that we often sat on winter evenings. Sometimes the bench was 
used for punishment as well. If mother thought we were being 
too noisy, she might have us sit on this bench for a while. 

Slowly Christmas came ever closer. Mother, with the help 
of the servants, would bake as many as thirty-five different 
kinds of pastries — wafers, honey cookies, peppernuts, vanilla 
cakes, nutcakes, and even more. I still enjoy making many of 
these. 

Mother was known as an excellent baker. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the fact that she was Swabian — and the Swab- 
ians are noted for good cuisine. Once an acquaintance asked 
if she might help mother bake before Christmas, and there- 
by learn how to do it. Many kinds of cookies were baked on 
one day, and this person helped with everything. She then took 
the recipes with her and tried them at home. During the holiday 
festivities our parents were invited to her home, and there they 
tried some of the cookies. Mother at once noticed that they 
tasted different, and when she asked, ‘‘Have you followed the 
recipe?”’ her acquaintance answered, ‘‘Yes, but I thought the 
recipe called for too much butter and sugar, and so I added one 
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or two glasses of water!”’ 

As Christmas came even closer, all of us children waited 
impatiently. When darkness began to fall, all of us would get 
ready for the Christmas program, which was presented alter- 
nately by the school one year and by the Sunday school the 
next. Carols were sung, and poems and plays were presented. 
Naturally, everything was presented in German. Although we 
also studied Russian at school, our mother tongue was our main 
language. At the close of the program, all students and other 
children were given bags of treats. 

Afterward, our family would go to Aunt Anna’s home for 
the evening meal, since she was the oldest of father’s brothers 
and sisters. Here we would sing the beautiful old Christmas 
carols again. Later, we children received small gifts from Aunt 
Anna, and bags of sweets. When we arrived at home, we went 
to bed quickly, for we knew there would be more gifts the next 
morning. In our excitement it was difficult for us to fall asleep, 
because our hearts were full of happy expectations. Meanwhile, 
we could hear our parents whispering as they prepared the 
Christmas gifts. 

On Christmas morning mother found it easy to waken us. 
Quickly we dressed, washed and combed, then waited for the 
clock to chime. All the servants came to join in the celebration, 
including those who lived on our farmyard. Later, when 
refugees had come to stay on our farm, they also joined us. 
Everyone waited and when father rang the bell, all hurried into 
the room where the gifts and treats had been prepared. 

There the lights brightened the Christmas tree, while the 
pungent aroma of the candles filled the room. Then father 
would read the well-known Christmas story. Each time it still 
seemed new. Following this, we sang carols, such as ‘‘Welch ein 
Jubel, welche Freude’’ (what jubilation, what joy), and then we 
recited poems for our parents. Only then would mother remove 
the covering from the gifts, and when she did so, we could see at 
once what lay there, for in those days we did not wrap our gifts. 
Mama would guide the guests, servants and refugees to their 
dishes filled with all kinds of fruits, sweets and nuts. Beside 
each dish lay a practical gift. I still remember how warmly our 
Russian servants expressed their thanks. 

After the others had gone, members of the family re- 
mained, and we children thanked our parents with words and 
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kisses. I often got coloring pencils and a painting kit, for my 
parents knew that I enjoyed depicting the beauty and color of 
the world around me. 

When I was eighteen I received a valuable and treasured 
gift — a gold ring with three precious stones set in it. Mother 
herself had received it when she was eighteen, and her mother in 
turn had received it from her mother. Thus the ring was a con- 
stant reminder of my great-grandmother. In turn, when our 
Friedel was eighteen, she received the ring, so that she now has 
a remembrance of her great-great-grandmother. 

When all the excitement had calmed down somewhat, and 
our gifts and sweets had been put away, we had breakfast. 
Following this we went to the church service. We would have 
our dinner at home; then the visiting began. For afternoon tea 
as well as for supper all of father’s brothers and sisters were 
invited to the home of Uncle Cornelius and Aunt Mariechen 
(Wiens). The Wienses had three children as well as a foster 
daughter, and so we had a great time playing together. 

On the second holiday we would have church service again. 
This included a time of prayer, two sermons, and several choir 
songs. In the afternoon we went to the Cornelius Reimer home. 
Aunt Liese had gifts for all of us, and since she loved to bake 
and cook, we enjoyed this time of feasting. Then, on the third 
holiday, after we had had church service, everyone came to our 
home. 

There was also a fourth holiday, only for visiting. On this 
day we had no church service; everyone went to visit friends. 
We especially enjoyed this opportunity to share experiences 
and gifts with our friends. In those days people seemed to take 
time to celebrate. In fact, the celebrations continued until 
Epiphany. In between there was New Year’s Eve and New 
Year’s, when we also worshipped regularly in church. 

On the morning of New Year’s Day the Russian servants 
would sometimes push their way into our parents’ bedroom. 
Their pockets were full of grain which they would then throw on 
our parents as they recited the verse: ‘‘We scatter the seed both 
far and near, and bring good wishes for the New Year.” This 
was a custom that was supposed to ensure a good crop. In 
return, father would give them some money, for it was our 
custom to give money to the servants and their children on New 
Year’s morning. 
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Epiphany was also a day of celebration in the church. On 
that day our Russian neighbors from the nearby villages came 
with brightly colored windmills in their hands. They would sing 
for us, and for this they received gifts of money. The Russian 
people celebrated even more than did the Mennonites, but their 
greatest celebration was at Easter. For us as children the day of 
Epiphany was a time when we could plunder the Christmas 
tree. The decorations were now packed away for the next year. 
Our Christmas tree, which had been planted in a large wooden 
container, was now transplanted into the garden. Many such 
proud pine trees grew in father’s garden, and when we walked 
past them we recalled the special memories of different Christ- 
mas experiences, some happy, some sad. When I see how 
people today throw away Christmas trees which have brought 
so much joy, it makes me sad. 

Since I am talking about celebrations, I must also mention 
Good Friday and Easter. Good Friday was a quiet day on which 
we celebrated the Lord’s Supper, and often fasted. Then Easter 
itself was celebrated on three successive days. In the mornings 
we had church services, then in the afternoons we went to visit 
friends and relatives. Since Easter came in spring the flowers 
were always bivoming in their full glory. On Easter morning we 
children hunted for eggs which our parents had hidden among 
the tulips and other plants. Each child received a number of 
colored eggs corresponding to his age. Sometimes the eggs were 
hard to find, and I recall how our cousin Abram Wiens once had 
to hunt for a whole day. Finally he found them in a hollow tree. 

The Easter table was always decorated with many colored 
eggs. Some had country scenes painted on them; others were 
decorated with silver and gold trimmings. Fresh flowers always 
graced our table, and often painted egg shells were hung from 
leaves and branches of plants. 

Ascension Day and Pentecost were also times of celebra- 
tion. Pentecost especially was a time of great rejoicing. By now 
spring had come, the fields were green, flowers covered the hill- 
sides. For this day we decorated our home with Mayflowers, 
and put green branches on walls and doors. This was to remind 
us of the Feast of Tabernacles in ancient Israel. On all tables, 
the piano, the window sills, we placed fragrant flowers. For the 
first two days we had church services in the forenoon, but on 
the third day the choir and other young people went for an 
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excursion into the green, fragrant woods. Here, under the 
towering trees, we had our picnic. 

Most of the holidays celebrated in the church occurred in 
spring, but one important one followed the hard work of 
summer. This was Thanksgiving, celebrated for one day, witha 
common meal in the church. The morning church service, with 
its prayers, sermons and songs, was a time of fellowship which 
often included Russian visitors. On such occasions we also sang 
Russian songs. Most of the choir songs were taken from the 
song book, Liederperlen. 

When the worship service was concluded we went out into 
the open air, gathered under the tall trees, and had our feast. 
Various kinds of meat — ham, sausage, chicken — as well as 
potato salad, steamed fruit, sliced tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
other vegetables were set before us. This was no time for 
dieting! 

Those of us who were in the choir were fortunate; since we 
were expected to provide music during the dinner hour, we were 
permitted to eat first. The other young people waited on tables. 
Later in the afternoon we had coffee and zwieback, watermelon 
syrup (we always had to have that), fruit rolls and various 
kinds of cakes. Some of these rolls were baked with syrup that 
we had made from our own sugar cane and watermelons. Each 
housewife brought her specialty. 

Following the meal we would have some more singing, 
another sermon, and very often a sale of articles to raise money 
for missions. The things which mother had crocheted, knitted 
or embroidered were auctioned off to the highest bidder. Some 
of the men had also made footstools and other wooden articles 
for the sale. As a child I always enjoyed watching the adults 
trying to outbid each other. On one occasion this involved my 
mother and another young woman. Mother had received some 
wool from her sister in the Crimea, and the mother of the young 
woman had knitted a pair of stockings from this wool. It so 
happened that in the meantime both the person who had 
donated the wool and the one who had knitted the stockings 
had died, so the survivors wanted a remembrance. Finally, 
mother got the stockings, but only after a very high bid. 

Decorating the church was another responsibility given the 
young people. This was something I very much enjoyed doing, 
for now I could select the various roses, other flowers, garlands 
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and bouquets to beautify the sanctuary. For Thanksgiving, of 
course, we used many fruits, grains and vegetables to express 
our gratitude to God. On other occasions, such as song festi- 
vals, we would use colored streamers hanging from the walls 
and ceiling to form an arbor. For those of us fortunate enough 
to live in the beautiful Kuban region, celebrations were a 
wonderful part of our community life. 


School Days 

School was enjoyable for me. At first I attended the eight- 
class school, a large building on main street. It was built of 
burned brick, with a basement apartment in which the care- 
taker and his family lived. The building had five classrooms, 
with the first and eighth grades in separate rooms; all the other 
rooms had two grades in them. We also had a large hall which 
could accommodate two hundred persons for special occasions. 
This in turn could be extended to hold another two hundred 
people so that it often was used for weddings and other 
festivities. 

On school days, when the bell sounded all students gath- 
ered in this large hall. There the music teacher, standing at his 
podium, would begin the prescribed selections. Prior to this a 
student would have written the name of a chorale on the black- 
board. Each day we sang a different one, learning the beautiful 
chorales of Martin Luther and others. For many years it was 
my responsibility to write the name of the chorale. Before 
singing it, however, we always sang the stirring Russian 
national anthem, which expressed a prayer for the tsar. 

While singing the anthem, we looked respectfully at the 
framed portraits of the imperial couple, Tsar Nicholas II and 
Tsarina Alexandra Federovna, and the heir to the throne, 
Prince Alexei. We loved all three and honored them as much as 
did the Russian people. How sad was their death — a death 
they did not deserve. Nor did the Russian people want this to 
happen to them. 

Following a prayer by our teacher of religion, the students 
went to their respective classes. All our teachers were appointed 
by the village school board. My father, a member of the board, 
once was involved in dismissing a teacher. Let me make a brief 
excursus to explain this. Some forty years later, when I was 
living in Canada, my husband Willy went to a meeting in 
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Steinbach where he met some visitors from the United States. 
A man sitting next to him mentioned that he had been a teacher 
in the Kuban. At once Willy was interested and asked if he had 
known the Jacob Reimer children. Yes, he remembered them 
well; they had been good students, but their father had made 
life difficult for him. When Willy said that he was Jacob 
Reimer’s son-in-law, the other person commented, ‘‘Well, at 
least he had some good children.’’ When Willy later told me 
about this, I laughed and gave the real story. This teacher was 
very short-tempered, and often whipped both boys and girls. 
After he had repeatedly punished some of the girls in this 
manner, the school board stepped in and dismissed him. No 
girls were to be whipped in our schools. 

Instruction was given in both Russian and German. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geography, physics, Russian history and 
Russian language were taught in Russian. In German we had 
reading, world history, church history, art, singing, Bible 
studies, and German language and literature. We also spoke 
German on the playground. 

Our teachers frequently went on trips or hikes with us. At 
the end of January or the beginning of February, when the sun 
was getting warmer and the leaves were coming out, we would 
write on the blackboard, ‘‘The heaven is blue, this weather we 
like, so come, dear teacher, let’s go for a hike.’’ We then kept 
very still and watched the teacher’s reaction. Sometimes he 
pretended not to see what had been written. But how could he 
resist the eyes of forty children? Soon, some two hundred 
students, with their teachers, would go for a walk to view the 
countryside. Here there was a windmill which provided water 
for a herd of cattle; over there was a spring which flowed 
constantly. And the hills! What delights we experienced here in 
the spring. The hills were white with the first flowers of spring, 
the crocuses. In the evening we came home loaded with flowers, 
so that every vase in our home was filled with them. Later in 
the year the fragrant violets appeared, so that the fields were 
covered with purple. Then there were the ‘“‘cow flowers,’’ so 
called because they grew on a mound where many cows had 
been buried. In the beginning of the settlement an epidemic 
struck the herds of cattle so that many settlers lost all their 
animals. Ever since that time the mound served as a memorial 
to that tragic event. 
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Another day which we liked to celebrate was May 6, the 
birthday of our tsar. On this occasion, the whole village joined 
in the festivities. On the morning of that day the imperial flag 
could be seen flying proudly from every home in the village, for 
this was a great day of celebration, when all of us honored our 
rulers. We went to the school in the morning, sang the national 
anthem, prayed for the tsar and his family, heard a short 
address, then rushed home to get ready for an excursion into 
the woods. 


All our families joined in this excursion. We would ride our 
democrats — those comfortable wagons well fitted with 
springs. Groups of friends would gather under tall trees and eat 
their lunches. Here and there one could see a sheep being 
roasted on a skewer, and samovars set up to provide hot water. 
The young people sang songs and played, or went for walks in 
the woods. Now in May the Mayflowers were blooming in such 
profusion that the whole atmosphere was filled with their 
aroma. Then, in the evening we returned with huge bouquets. 


The last outing I made with teachers and fellow-students 
was a very different experience. By this time there was war 
between the Red and the White armies. Only the older students, 
together with their teachers, had gone to the woods. Some of 
my friends and I went for a walk to the river, but when we came 
to the swiftly flowing Kuban, we were terror-struck. There on 
the bank were two corpses, those of a man and a woman. The 
woman’s hand was extended upward, as though she had raised 
it to defend herself. The river had apparently covered the horror 
of this situation for a time, but now that the waters had receded 
somewhat, the terrible scene was exposed. We hurried away, 
told our teachers, and on the following day people from our 
village buried the bodies. After this we girls never went to that 
place again. 

We had another frightening experience. While we were on 
our way to tell the teachers we suddenly saw a ragged form in 
front of us. I cannot forget those eyes — were they filled with 
horror, hatred, fear, hunger? I do not know. But I do know that 
we raced back to the teachers to find protection. After this even 
the most gorgeous flowers could not entice me. 


My last memories of the lovely Kuban woods are also sad, 
for the scenic spots where we spent so many happy hours were 
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gone. Later, when we drove back to the woods to see the 
familiar places, the trees were gone, for during the difficult years 
of famine, a neighboring village had cut the trees for firewood. 
The trees did not belong to them, but in those days no one 
asked about ownership. Each person tried to survive as best he 
could. But the beauty and fond memories had been lost. 


Mount Elbrus and the Tulip Hill 

No picture of my homeland would be complete if I didn’t 
mention the Caucasus Mountains and the majestic Mt. Elbrus, 
its snow-capped peak towering above the other mountains. The 
highest peak in the Caucasus, this rugged, wild, uncivilized 
mountain seems almost mysterious in its lofty grandeur. From 
my bedroom window, from sunrise till sunset I admired this 
beautiful giant. Often I was reminded of the words of the 
Psalmist: “I will lift up my eyes unto the hills.” 

In fall, when the harvest work had been finished, the young 
people of the Kuban, together with some older men, would get 
into covered wagons and for several weeks make a trip to the 
Caucasus mountains. At the base of the mountains, the 
many-colored leaves, the wild fruits, and the fall atmosphere 
created a glorious feeling. The sides of the mountain often had 
many flowers on them, and as one ascended the mountain 
farther, one seemed to pass through different seasons again, 
first summer, then spring when one reached a considerable 
height. High in the mountains we could stop for a snowball 
fight. As the caravan proceeded, we passed some cloisters; first 
there was a nuns’ cloister, farther along, a monastery. Both 
belonged to the Greek Orthodox Church, which was seeking to 
serve God and His children in this way. 

These excursions to the mountains were highlights in the 
life of the young people. It was my wish that I too might be able 
to experience this adventure, but this was not to be. By the 
time I was old enough to go on these trips, a different day had 
dawned. We heard of people being murdered in the mountains; 
it was not safe to go there. Instead, we went to the lower hills, 
where we could see whole fields of tulips. Here amidst all these 
flowers we would have our lunch, then we would gather these 
beautiful blooms. Not Holland, but the northern Caucasus is 
the home of the beautiful tulips. Red, gold, white, pink, striped, 
double and single, they were blooming freely. We would dig up 
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many bulbs and plant them in our gardens, where they would 
soon provide a good place to hide Easter eggs. 


A Trip to the Crimea 

In May 1914, my mother decided to take her two older 
daughters, Hulda and myself, to her former home in the 
Crimea. This was a very important event for me. Mother 
wanted to see the place of her birth again, and also visit rela- 
tives. On the trip, we first stopped in Alexandrovsk, where 
Hulda had an ear operation. Everything went well, so that after 
a week we again boarded the train and continued our journey. 
In the night, however, the train suddenly stopped while we were 
out in an open field. Shots rang out all around us. This 
continued for awhile, then the locomotive began to blow its 
whistle constantly for about one hour. The passengers, not 
knowing what was happening, were ordered to darken all 
windows and to put out all lights. There we sat, in uncertainty 
and fear. An old Russian woman clung to me, whimpering and 
praying, not letting go of me. Mother held Hulda in her arms 
and remained calm, as always. 

Laver we discovered what had happened. Some very 
wealthy persons, carrying a great deal of money, had boarded 
the train in Alexandrovsk. Evidently someone knew about this, 
for some bandits had loosened some tracks of the railroad bed 
near a river. They apparently hoped that there would be an 
accident, allowing them to rob the passengers. However, while 
they were loosening the tracks, the railroad watchman noticed 
them. The bandits seized and beat him, then left the scene 
temporarily in their boat. The watchman, recovering his senses, 
dragged himself to the railroad tracks and with his last 
strength took off his clothes and set them afire. Just then the 
train approached, but because of the fire, stopped as quickly as 
possible. By the time the train came to a standstill it was only a 
few feet from the loose track. Thus there was no accident. The 
shooting continued for awhile, but eventually the bandits fled 
in their boat. The watchman was taken on board the train and 
placed under a doctor’s care. Some grateful passengers passed a 
hat around in the train, gathering money for the faithful 
watchman, who had risked his life for us. 

The long whistle of the train had also prevented another 
accident, for in half an hour the fast train was to have come 
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along the same route. When that train heard the whistle of our 
train, the collision was avoided. Long after this event mother 
still remembered the shrill whistle of our train. It so bothered 
her that father turned off the whistle of our steam engine, used 
for threshing, so that the sound would not continue to distress 
her. 

Eventually we arrived at our relatives’ home located near 
the Sivasch River. Here there were villages of Lutherans as well 
as of Swabians from Germany, whose hospitality and fine 
cooking were famous. We were given a very warm reception, 
and then went on to mother’s relatives in Berdiansk. Mother’s 
sister Pauline had a vineyard outside the city; here she raised 
grapes which were sold for wine-making. Our cousin Adelheid 
was about our age while cousin Ferdinand was a little older. 
Together they showed us their home, and also took us to the 
sea, where we had many good times swimming. Their home was 
a happy place, and I shall never forget the lovely days spent 
there. But of all the relatives, I saw only Adelheid again. She 
later visited us at the Kuban, wearing an artificial leg, for she 
had lost hers during the war. In addition, her father, mother, 
and brother had perished in a bombing attack, while their home 
had been destroyed. A cheerful, friendly family had come to a 
tragic end. When we returned from the Crimea, World War I 
had already begun. I did not know it at the time, but this was to 
be the last trip I would take with my mother. 
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A Time 
of Troubles 


The Coming of the War 

As June 5, 1914, the fiftieth anniversary of the Kuban 
settlement neared, preparations were made to celebrate this 
event. By this time, no signs of the earlier poverty remained. In 
their prosperity and orderliness, the two villages could compare 
favorably with other Mennonite communities anywhere. Many 
of the early pioneers were still there, and as they remembered 
the transformation of the villages, their hearts were filled with 
joy and pride, and especially with gratitude to the Giver of all 
good gifts. 

Early on that morning, song after song could be heard 
from the brass ensemble of the local community. Then, when 
the strains of the first chorale floated through the morning air, 
the whole community was caught up in a festive spirit. From 
both our villages, as well as from nearby Russian ones, people 
came to celebrate. All were welcome, and everyone who came 
was invited to join in the feast. The actual place of festivities 
was near the music hall where a large tent had been erected. 
Addresses concerning the development of the colony were 
delivered. Johann Toews, from Ignatievka (later Suvorovka), 
had been invited as special speaker for the occasion. The 
message of this anointed minister fell on faithful soil, for the 
listeners were touched to the depths of their souls and trans- 
ported to heaven. I was only eleven, too young to fully appreci- 
ate his sermon, but later, when I heard him again after several 
years and took Bible courses from him, he became for me the 
greatest preacher I had heard in my entire life. At the time of 
the festivities I was still more interested in the candies which 
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were scattered among the children. On that evening, the 
festivities concluded with fireworks. At this occasion, Johann 
Claassen, who had worked tirelessly for the settlement and who 
was responsible for the whole venture, was remembered. A 
hospital was to be built in his memory. Unfortunately, this 
never occurred, for in one month World War I began. 

At the time of this great celebration, the high point in the 
life of the colony, no one there dreamed of an event with such 
far-reaching effects as the World War. How well I still 
remember that we were in the midst of harvesting. Some fifty 
men were involved in operating the big machine doing the 
threshing — then, suddenly, they had to leave everything and 
report to the government for military service. As the trains 
with the young men pulled away from the station, the scenes of 
Russian women bidding them farewell were heart-rending. 
Some wives wanted to throw themselves in front of the train 
and stop it, while children cried uncontrollably as their fathers 
left. Many of the men never returned, but were lost on the bat- 
tlefield. There were other men who had been working on the 
building of our new house. They, too, had to report for duty, 
and as a result the house was never finished. 

The Mennonites were also very quickly involved. At first 
the volunteers went to the medical corps; by mid-September, 
however, the reserves were also required to go. These farewells 
were very tearful occasions, even though the men were not 
going directly into the battle. 

And so the war machinery of the vast Russian nation, with 
its 160 million inhabitants, slowly moved into action. In our 
quiet corner on the Kuban we did not suffer directly as a result 
of the war, although our Russian neighbors became less 
friendly. They knew that in the last war, the men from the 
German-speaking colonies had been allowed to remain at home, 
further enriching their villages, while the Russian sons had 
been forced to give their blood in faraway Manchuria. The 
Russian people were not able to see the service of the medical 
corps, where our men provided careful medical attention, often 
braving the dangers of battle to rescue the wounded. It should 
be noted that, on the whole, the Mennonites were allowed to 
keep the rights granted them in the Charter of Privileges when 
they first came to Russia. The effects of the war in the Kuban 
were similar to what they were for the whole Mennonite people. 
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The Revolution and the Civil War 

With the coming of the Revolution, however, a different 
situation emerged. Everything seemed to be turned upside 
down; no one lived in safety anymore. Land and possessions 
were soon lost; indeed, often one was glad to give them up just 
to save one’s life. Rifles and revolvers had to be given up very 
early. Even so, many people were shot with their own guns. 
Father quickly disposed of his revolver, as well as the two gold 
medals which he had received for his public service. We didn’t 
know what had happened to them, but we never saw them 
again. The photo album of the tsar’s family also had to be 
destroyed. We had earlier acquired this album when it was sold 
for a high price in order to raise money for the Red Cross. 
Besides, we dearly loved the imperial family. 

For a long time it seemed as though the battles between 
the White and the Red armies would never end, and five times 
armies marched through our villages. Only a person who lived 
through that experience can really imagine what it was like. In 
the morning, as we gazed out of the windows, we could never be 
certain whether we were Red or White for the day. Only when 
we saw the flag of one or the other side did we know. Over the 
entire period of the war, some 10,000 soldiers were quartered in 
our villages. The church was transformed into a hospital, as 
were the schools. In addition, there were many refugees, trying 
to find escape from the battlefront. All homes had been 
commandeered. From the start, mother “‘entertained’’ many 
soldiers. When they boisterously came into the house, mother 
would set a good meal in front of them; that would quiet them 
down. More often than not, when these rough soldiers had eaten 
well, they would act like civilized persons again. Sometimes, 
one of the soldiers would sit down at the piano and play. 
Fortunately, we were never mistreated by the soldiers, al- 
though our parents did not allow us to spend much time 
outside. In those lovely summer and fall days, it was no easy 
matter to have to stay indoors! 

On one occasion, when once again we could not distinguish 
between Red and White, I went to the window to see what was 
going on. I noticed my brother-in-law, in the green uniform of 
the medical corps, sitting nearby. I put my arm on his shoulder, 
and began talking to him about the situation. I was surprised 
that he did not answer, so I looked at him. I was shocked to see 
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that it was not my brother-in-law after all, but one of the soldiers 
quartered in our house. His uniform was the same color, so I 
had made a mistake. When I excused myself, he responded in a 
friendly manner, ‘‘Nitschevo,’’ which might be translated, 
“‘That’s O.K.”’ I had the impression that his thoughts were not 
with White or Red, but rather with a certain girl far away. My 
brothers and sisters had a good laugh at my expense, for only I 
could do that sort of thing! 

Often the soldiers quartered in our house, whether White 
or Red, were sensible, intelligent young men, who were much 
more interested in peace than in a political war. They too 
wanted security and an end to the strife. Then, one day the last 
Red wave rolled over our village. From the north came the Red 
militia, followed by the people from the Russian village 
Kazminzkaia, their wagons loaded with women and children, 
together with cattle and whatever else they could bring with 
them. In the Russian villages, whenever the particular side, 
Red or White, changed, gallows would be erected and some who 
had supported the losing side would be hanged or shot. In fear 
of what might happen, this village had simply decided to follow 
the Red forces. They camped on the edge of our village, and 
since father’s farm was the most northerly, we could see the 
vast throng of refugees on the field. 

The military forces, with their cannons, moved into the 
village. One cannon, pulled by eight horses, was to pass our 
house, but one of the horses stopped at our farm. He was so 
determined that eventually the driver gave up, and the cannon 
was left in front of our barn. The friendly neighing of the horse 
told us at once that this was our former riding horse which had 
been mobilized for the war several months before. Now, at last, 
it had found its home once again. It was in terrible shape, but 
we were able to care for it for several weeks. The other horses 
were allowed to stay at the back of the farmyard, where an area 
had been enclosed for grazing animals at night. The area was 
now full of people, cattle, sheep, and cannons. The soldiers slept 
on straw piles, where they also had fodder for their horses. The 
front part of the yard, also the garden, indeed each patch of 
ground, was covered with soldiers. In the middle of the yard, 
under a large walnut tree, some two hundred soldiers set up 
camp. That is the way things were throughout the village. The 
farmyards and the streets were full of soldiers. 
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The leader of the army had set up quarters in our home. We 
seldom saw him, for he was usually out somewhere giving 
orders. He was friendly to father, and would not permit anyone 
to take horses from our barn, so that we had hope of being able 
to keep them. The leader’s woman companion was friendly and 
intelligent, but I noticed that she was often quietly sobbing. 
Later, I found out why: she, together with many other women 
students at the Asov secondary school, had been taken from 
school and forced to accompany the Red soldiers. The pockets 
of her clothes, which she thoughtlessly hung in the front room 
of our house, were full of golden rings, necklaces, watches, and 
earrings, which had been pillaged from various people. If they 
had not been given voluntarily, they were simply torn off. She 
seemed to have no pleasure in this kind of action, and never 
wore any of the jewelry. Later we wondered if she might not 
have done what three nurses of the White army did when the 
Red forces reappeared: in terror of what might happen to them, 
they went to the barn and hanged themselves. How many 
terrible things like that happened! 

On another occasion, when several soldiers had been 
condemned to death and had been stripped naked, one fled into 
a strawpile. With that, some soldiers began jabbing their 
bayonets into the straw until eventually the screams of pain 
stopped. 

I can never forget some of the scenes of those days. Once, 
when things had grown more quiet, we went to the cemetery. 
There we saw a pile of young men’s corpses, their clothes 
removed. Nearby, a man was digging a large grave. When we 
saw this, we were terrified and fled — and the man himself 
looked as though he too would have liked to have fled. No one in 
our village knew why the men had been shot, for no one knew 
them. Somewhere, in the endless expanse of Russia, a mother 
was weeping for her son, or perhaps a bride for her groom, or 
children for their father. They would never know what had 
happened to their loved ones; no, the young men would remain 
there, mourned, but their whereabouts unknown. 

Remarkably little damage was done to our village in these 
times of war. Sometimes planes would fly overhead and drop 
bombs. On one occasion, my brother David, always curious, 
barely escaped injury from exploding bombs. Fortunately, he 
flung himself flat on the ground and was not injured. Often, too, 
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we could hear the rattle of machine gun fire as the battles raged. 
Despite all that, few villagers were killed. The three men from 
our villages who were killed were actually slain outside the 
borders of the Kuban villages. Two brothers died as they tried 
to escape and crossed the front. The third casualty was our 
deacon, Franz Martens. Wanting to take a load of wheat to the 
mill, he met a military transport enroute. Seeing his horse, 
several of the soldiers decided they would take it; however, 
Martens turned around in an attempt to escape. Several shots 
rang out, and at least one passed through his head and he fell, 
dead. 

For several weeks the Red soldiers lived rather well in our 
villages. They had brought much of what they needed for food. 
If they needed more, the villagers gave it to them; otherwise, 
they simply took it. The gardens were full of fruits, apples, 
pears, late plums, and sweet grapes. Vegetables were abundant, 
as were watermelons. The army had brought flocks of sheep, so 
that they could prepare their favorite dish, shishkabob, a 
specialty that the people from the mountains especially liked. 
Food was prepared in the farmyards, and in the homes where 
the women also had to make sure that good food was available. 
The weather was good, with sunny days and mild nights. One 
soldier, quartered in our house, was unlike most of the others in 
that he always paid for the meals which we prepared for him. 
He was quiet and courteous. No doubt he, along with many 
other soldiers, had simply been forced to go along. We often 
referred to such persons as ‘‘radishes,”’ red on the outside, but 
white on the inside. 

Then one day the time of relative quiet was over. The army 
marched out to the last decisive battle. There was a great deal 
of noise as the whole company was being cleared from all houses 
and farms. The commander did not keep the promise he had 
given father. Instead, the barn doors were opened, and father’s 
favorite driving horse, a red sorrel, was hitched to the carriage 
in which the commander took his position ceremoniously on the 
upholstered seat. The chauffeur gave the order, and away they 
went. Father’s barn was empty; all the horses had been taken. 
A year later my brother David once again saw our carriage and 
horse, this time far to the south in the town of Pyatigorsk. Even 
the special red rein was still there. 

One beautiful, but sick, horse had been left by the soldiers. 
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There it was, near a straw pile in our back yard. It had obvious- 
ly been ridden almost to death by one of the Red soldiers. He 
now took another horse and left the ailing animal. My brother, 
touched by the horse’s large, mournful eyes, did everything 
possible to nurse the beautiful creature back to health. Four 
weeks later the soldier returned and demanded his horse. 
“Yes,’’ said my brother sadly, ‘‘you may have it. It is behind 
the straw pile.’’ But the soldier was not to have the horse. In 
spite of all David’s efforts, it had just died. 

Soon after the military company had moved on, it gained 
the victory in the last battle. The army was accompanied by 
vast throngs of Russian villagers who had moved along to 
escape the wrath of White forces. Then after six weeks, the 
whole throng returned to its villages, hungry, impoverished, 
often destitute. In our village, too, we had our hands full trying 
to recover from the ravages of war. The buildings needed to be 
cleaned, while the back yard was full of the dead carcasses of 
animals. For days, our hired hands worked to bury the dead 
animals. Father managed to get one of his horses back — a 
pregnant mare. A Russian acquaintance in a neighboring 
village saw the brand, ‘‘JR,”’ and knew it was father’s horse. A 
soldier had left the mare there in exchange for another horse. 
Father purchased his own breeding mare, and soon she gave 
birth, but the foal was born dead. This was the end of father’s 
extensive horse-breeding program. The faithful mare, ‘‘Masch- 
ka,”’ stood beside her dead foal all night, her grief-stricken cries 
sadly telling how she, too, had suffered from the devastation of 
war. 

The fortunes of the civil war had increasingly been with the 
Red forces. Village after village, area after area, fell to them. 
Once they had established themselves in a town, they 
proceeded to try to bring back order and stability. Unfortunate- 
ly, groups of bandits continued to rove the countryside, plun- 
dering, killing, and raping. These were the companions of the 
tragedy of the Revolution. Then, on top of these calamities, 
another dreaded figure appeared: the specter of famine. 


The Famine, 1920-1921 
The famine, following the devastating civil war, had a 
serious impact upon the Kuban settlement, primarily because 
of the influx of numerous refugees. Earlier, during the war, 
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refugees had come from Volhynia, where they had been 
displaced by the hostilities. Then, in 1918, settlers in fourteen 
Mennonite villages in the Terek area had to flee abruptly, and 
were able to save only the possessions they could carry with 
them. The inhabitants of the surrounding mountains had 
clearly demonstrated that they would not be content until all 
the residents of the Terek villages were driven out. Three 
leading men of the villages, while on their way home from a 
nearby city, were robbed and murdered, their bodies left for the 
wolves. Such terror could have only one answer — flight. And 
so these Mennonites came to the Kuban. 

Then, during the civil war, people of various ethnic groups, 
fleeing the ravages of war, would come with whatever they had 
been able to salvage or acquire. Sometimes, they brought large 
herds of cattle or flocks of sheep. In addition, some came from 
the Volga, even from Siberia, or from the Crimea, or the 
Molotschna. Then in 1920, just prior to Christmas, a small 
group from Millerovo arrived at our rail station. Their train had 
been the last to leave that town, for shortly after they left, the 
railroad had been blown up. 

Another small group in flight from Wiesenfeld fled across 
the Sea of Asov to the Black Sea and from there to Turkey. This 
was the same route that General Wrangel used as he fled with 
his White army from the Reds. During this event, while the 
battle raged on the sea, some soldiers, with weights tied to their 
feet, were thrown into the water. One eyewitness reported the 
dreadful scene: weighted corpses, held upright in the water, 
bobbing with the waves, as though they were still alive. He 
remembered the grotesque sight vividly, for it had left a lasting 
impression on his mind. During the flight of the refugees from 
Wiesenfeld, some of the group remembered that they had 
relatives in the Kuban, and so they resolved to change course at 
the Black Sea port of Tuapse, and come to us. Those who 
continued their journey by ship were never heard from again. 
Somewhere in the Black Sea they found a watery grave. 

Many others, individuals and small or large groups, sought 
refuge at the Kuban. The settlement seemed to be flooded with 
refugees. All buildings, the school, the cheese factory, any 
rooms that could be used at all, were overfilled. Yet thousands 
had no roof over their heads at all; they camped on farmyards, 
in gardens, in the streets, and during the day went from door to 
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door, hoping to find a piece of bread somewhere. Sometimes as 
many as one hundred persons a day came to our door asking for 
bread. And mother — I remember it well — always gave them 
something. It was an especially heart-rending experience to see 
the little children as they begged, ‘‘Just one mouthful of 
bread?’’ Sometimes the children would come in small groups 
and would sing for us, hoping to be rewarded with a piece of 
bread. One song is still especially vivid in my memory: “The 
heavens are opened, can you tell me why? ’Tis only because 
Jesus came here to die.’’ Who, in such a situation, could have 
turned his back on the children? Whether everything was done 
that could, or should, have been, God alone knows. But I know 
that later in life my parents personally experienced the truth of 
the scriptural statement, ‘‘Cast your bread upon the waters, 
and after many days you shall find it again.’ Some children, 
when they came begging, already had swollen bodies; for them, 
help had come too late. 

The village community did its utmost to help. Each day 
some persons would take a huge kettle of soup, along with some 
bread, to the place with the greatest need, such as the cheese 
factory. But even so the deaths from famine could not be 
stopped. On the streets there were women in labor, and children 
being born. One day, while our teacher Bernhard Fast was 
walking across the field, he heard a faint cry. Upon further 
checking, he found a newborn baby, all alone. He brought the 
baby into the village where an older student cared for it, but in 
two days the infant died. On another occasion, ‘‘Marik,’’ who 
had once been cook for our hired hands, stood at our door, 
begging for help. We hardly knew her in her wretched 
condition. She had been barely able to drag herself to us; for 
some time her food had been grass and weeds. Her husband and 
seven children had all died of starvation. She reported how, 
near her home, in the town of Bogoslovskaia, grain had been 
forcibly taken from the farmers, and stored at the rail station, 
waiting to be shipped. Round about the grain bins there had 
been corpses of people starved to death. It had been possible to 
see the grain and yet starve, for it was heavily guarded night 
and day. Cattle, too, had been confiscated from the owners, 
then slaughtered. The meat was to be transported elsewhere; 
however, the rail service was so disrupted that most of the grain 
and meat was never shipped, but it simply rotted. How fitting 
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was a poem composed by an exile during tzarist days: 


O Mother Russia, can it be 

That you your children do not know, 
That you no longer care to see 

Who is friend and who is foe? 


Father had invited the largest families to live in our house 
and other buildings, so that usually from seventy-five to one 
hundred persons would be eating at our home. Various methods 
were used to make the food go farther. The white flour was 
mixed with ground barley, and ground corn was used to provide 
cooked ‘‘Mamalega,”’ a kind of porridge, as well as for baking 
bread. We also had much canned fruit, watermelon, apples in 
large wooden barrels, grapes, and cucumbers. Sugar cane and 
syrup made from watermelons helped to make many of the new 
dishes more palatable. Fortunately, we and most of the other 
settlers in the Kuban did not starve. 

But our cup of woe was not yet full. Typhus broke out 
among the refugees, and daily the dead had to be buried. Most 
of those in the Kuban had escaped death from hunger, but now 
this epidemic claimed many lives. Both father and I contracted 
the disease, and for a long time we were at the gates of death; 
yet God graciously restored us to health. Some of the refugee 
families living with us were touched by death. In the Peters 
family the father died, leaving a widow with ten children, the 
youngest just having been born. But God showed Himself to be 
a father of the widowed and the orphaned. Years later, in 
Canada, this widow still thanked me for what my father had 
done for her in this time of distress. The Hamm family, with six 
grown children, lost one daughter and two sons. Father took 
care of the funeral and mother assisted the family, while I made 
many floral wreaths for the caskets. At the funeral we sang a 
song which I have never forgotten, 


On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, and cast a wishful eye, 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, where my possessions lie. 


Here was the song which expressed the feeling of those who 
mourned their loved ones. 

Another funeral was especially touching, and I must men- 
tion it. Three young people, in the prime of their lives, had be- 
come victims of the disease and were to be buried on the same 
day. One of them had died very suddenly, and when the doctor 
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came, he could not determine whether the victim was in a coma 
or actually dead. In any event, the father was asked to allow the 
body to remain unburied for several days. By the third day 
there had been no change, and so the young man was placed ina 
casket and taken to the church. As the bodies were being 
viewed, someone noticed that this body had a different 
appearance. Drops of sweat could be seen on the forehead, and 
the color of the face was unlike that of the two other men being 
buried. All three bodies were taken to the cemetery, but the 
people were uncertain as to what should be done with the one 
body. The two other caskets were placed into the graves and 
covered; still the one body had sweat drops. What should be 
done? No one was sure. Many felt the casket should be left 
open, but the father finally decided the issue. He felt that since 
nothing had changed in three days, the body should be buried. 
The casket was closed, lowered into the grave, and covered 
with earth. Even today I recall the fear I felt then: What if he 
had been buried alive? But what could a little girl do? 

The father and relatives then went to the church to eat 
their funeral meal. Certainly the father loved his son, but by 
this time everyone was exhausted, discouraged, and despondent 
because of all the deaths and funerals. Several hours later some 
of the friends of the young man found out what had happened. 
They took shovels and hurried to t'ie grave to open it; however, 
our teacher Paul Isaak persuaded them not to do so, pointing 
out that if he had indeed been buried alive, he would already 
have suffocated or died of fright. Consequently, the grave was 
not opened. But perhaps they should have done so nonetheless, 
for long thereafter feelings of doubt and blame were expressed. 
Surely it would have been better to establish certainty than to 
be plagued by this gnawing doubt. 

To enumerate the many tragic events alone would serve no 
purpose, so let me hasten to add that eventually assistance 
came from the American Mennonites. Many communities in 
Russia received help, as did the more remote Kuban. Only a few 
of the farmers living at the Kuban actually accepted aid, for 
most were able to survive by means of their corn meal, 
watermelon syrup, and sunflower oil. The refugees, however, 
were in a very different situation, and desperately needed the 
food and clothing sent from America. With the coming of 
spring — and it arrives very early in the Kuban — there were 
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soon enough vegetables and fruit for all. 

Many aftereffects remained, for the lengthy malnutrition 
took its toll even after the food situation improved. People 
continued to die from the earlier hunger. Let me relate the story 
of our friends, the Cornelius Froese family. They had come with 
the group which had fled from Wiesenfeld, and had traveled 
by ship. While fleeing, the family had stopped in a house for the 
night. There, the father and one son were shot. Then, at the 
Kuban the mother died also. As the mother lay dying, she 
asked my mother, who had been assisting the poor woman in 
every way possible, if she would take Cornelius, the surviving 
son, and care for him. Mother consented, and the son was 
treated as a member of our family. Shortly after the mother’s 
death, Cornelius’ brother and his wife also died, leaving two 
small daughters who were later taken into a home. Then, 
Cornelius’ sister died while giving birth to a son who survived. 
Finally, Cornelius’ sister-in-law also died, despite the constant 
care given her by my cousin Anna. 

Thus, by this series of tragedies, our friend Cornelius, 
during the space of half a year, lost father, mother, two 
brothers, one sister, and two sisters-in-law. Yet, by God’s grace, 
he did not despair, and in our family he was always regarded as 
a brother. Today, whenever we meet, we greet each other as 
brother and sister. Once, after forty years I met him at a 
conference in British Columbia. In the joy of seeing each other 
again, we gave each other a kiss. An acquaintance standing 
nearby asked somewhat skeptically, ‘‘Was he an earlier boy 
friend?”’ ‘‘Not at all,’’ I replied. ‘‘Is he your relative?” ‘‘No,’’ I 
responded. ‘Perhaps a former school friend?’ ‘No,’ I 
explained, “I first learned to know him when we were both 
already grown up, but you would never guess how this came to 
be, so let me tell you. His dying mother gave him to my mother; 
he is my brother.’’ The questioner was suddenly silent. 

The terrible time of deaths eventually subsided, and with 
the coming of summer, life became a bit easier. The refugees 
began to settle into the community; some of them moved on to 
other areas. Often, the children, perhaps fifty, would gather in 
our farmyard and garden, and then I would have an 
opportunity to lead them in song and play. This was something 
which came naturally to me. Soon we had all learned to laugh, 
play, and sing once again. How well I remember little Justa 
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Peters, whose father had died. Often she would be in the large 
walnut tree, singing at the top of her voice: ‘Ach uns geht’s 
gut, ach uns geht’s gut, wir leben ohne Sorgen, und wenn die 
Leute zu Mittag essen, essen wir erst zu Morgen.”’ Yes, she had 
no worries, for the Heavenly Father, through my father, took 
care of all her needs. 

We young people began to meet again, too. Sometimes we 
would make excursions into the beautiful Kuban woods, but 
many of the trees had been cut down for firewood, to be used by 
the neighboring villages. The spring flowers, though, such as 
the primroses, the violets, and the lilies, were as pretty as ever. 
For a while it was not safe to walk to the woods, since we had to 
pass the brickyard where captured Turks were employed. 
Women and girls had to be very careful there, as the 
experiences of two girls demonstrated. These girls, found tied 
to boards floating in the river, were rescued and were able to tell 
of their dreadful treatment by the Turks. 

Food commodities were much more difficult to obtain in 
the cities than on the land, and so more and more people from 
the cities came to our village to try to obtain food. They would 
offer various goods in trade, often very costly items such as 
golden jewelry, furs, and indeed, everything imaginable. In 
turn they would get butter, lard, eggs, and other farm products. 
Father didn’t really care for this, but he would allow us to do 
some trading, especially when the people were so insistent. On 
the marketplace in Nevinnomyssk barter was a thriving 
business, partly because the old tsarist rubles were now 
worthless; one might as well use them to make a fire. 
Furthermore, the new Kerensky money was little better, and 
one could buy almost nothing for hundreds and thousands of 
the new rubles. 

Soon Kerensky fell from power, and a new government 
began to seize and distribute the land. Naturally, those farmers 
who had already lost and suffered much were very reluctant to 
give up their land as well. All the landless refugees were given 
some land, so that everyone might have something with which 
to start. Several new streets were run through father’s land, 
and here the landless were given space where they were 
permitted to settle. During this time father often went to 
Moscow as a representative of agricultural interests. For a time 
he seemed to have some success as new methods were 
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introduced. Because collectives were being established, the 
former farming techniques could not be retained. The plots of 
land had become too small to continue raising only wheat. As a 
consequence, sugar cane and sunflowers were raised. Both 
seemed fitted to the changed circumstances, and both did very 
well. The Kuban settlement rebounded with remarkable vigor, 
and soon processing plants for the sugar cane and sunflowers 
were in operation. Moreover, the waste products of both plants 
were wisely used either as food for the cattle or as fuel. When 
the sunflowers were processed, oil cakes would be left. These 
could be used to fatten the hogs or, for that matter, as tasty 
snacks for us school children. We enjoyed munching on them, 
and they proved to be a healthful food. 

Events worked like a plane, reducing everything to a 
common level. Yet, during all this time, when father lost one 
piece of land after another, I never heard him grumble. Since he 
was one of those who possessed the most land, he lost the most 
— first the estate some distance away, and now the land in the 
village. Father simply said that we would have to change our 
farming methods and make the land produce more. 

Father could take all of this — but what especially pained 
him were some of the attitudes displayed by those who were 
redistributing property. On one occasion, while the threshing 
machine was in full operation, a certain Communist Martens, a 
Mennonite, together with two other men, appeared on the scene 
and began to curse father. From then on, Martens said, father 
was to have nothing to say about the operation of his farm; he 
himself would take charge. He then stopped the threshing, 
while the workers, totally perplexed, did not know what to do. 
Father did not say a word, but he was so disturbed that he went 
into the house and lay down. Actually, it was best that he did 
this, for Martens had hoped to anger father to such an extent 
that he could use this as a pretext to have him arrested. When 
this evil man had done all he could and father had not 
reappeared, he finally left the yard. Now the engine was started 
again, and the threshing machine continued its melodious song. 
All workers returned to their jobs, even though father had not 
asked them to do so. Many of them knew who this vicious 
Martens was and that he now had a good administrative 
position and a good house simply because he had embraced the 
Communist cause. Only a short time before during the famine, 
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he and his wife, together with their nine children, had been 
threatened with starvation — until father invited them to share 
his food. Small wonder that father felt the pain especially 
deeply when Martens appeared in this role. 

In the colony administrative office the old procedures were 
again established. The colony chief administrative officer, 
Alexander Friesen, was again in his office. He was an educated 
person, and had taught in a secondary school in Berdiansk for 
some time, but he owned land at the Kuban. He was often 
warned to resign his office, since he was not in sympathy with 
the new order. One day he was instructed to have horses and 
wagons ready for a long night trip, but he ignored the order. 
Nobody liked to drive at night during this time. On the 
following morning the police officers arrived to arrest him, but 
he was gone, and could not be found in the whole Kuban area. 
Friesen had fled to Suvorovka, and never returned. And so the 
“tsarist regime’’ at the Kuban ended, and a ‘‘Comrades’ 
Committee” took over the direction of the community. Now 
those who had possessions lost their rights; Communism had 
begun its tragic development. 

Those of us who were younger did not know the full story 
of how many persons simply vanished, or were shot. I will 
mention only one case when a young Mennonite acquaintance 
was beaten to death. He was the son of a widow, a 
washerwoman, and the ‘‘Comrades’”’ killed him. Why? There 
had been no trial, and no one dared ask questions since that 
would have been reason enough for condemnation. There was 
nothing one could do. 


The Death of Cornelius and My Conversion 

Shortly before Christmas, 1919, we received word that my 
brother Cornelius was seriously ill. He had been boarding at the 
home of mother’s brother David in Armavir. Rail connections 
were poor, so father decided to drive with horses and wagon to 
get his oldest son. The wagon was prepared so as to make 
Cornelius as comfortable as possible, and Hulda accompanied 
father. She was the right hand for our parents; whenever she 
was needed, she was there. When they returned from Armavir, 
we could all see that Cornelius was deathly ill. 

Although it was just before Christmas, my parents went to 
get the Russian doctor, but he was ill, and was not able to come. 
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Dr. Kroeker, who was a naturopath, had helped in the medical 
corps and had sometimes conducted operations. In times of 
need one tries to get all available help, so we called him; but he 
could not provide any relief. My parents did what they could. 
On Christmas day Cornelius’ mind was very clear and he spoke 
of different things he still wanted to do. 

On the 27th the wedding of a couple who were very close 
friends of our family was to be celebrated. Our parents sent 
Hulda and me to the wedding to represent the family while they 
remained at home with Cornelius. Hulda and I weren’t really 
able to enjoy this event, even though it was being happily 
celebrated in the home of the bride. 

In the midst of the festivities, we were suddenly called out 
by our worker, an Austrian prisoner-of-war. We went straight 
to our brother’s deathbed. Our parents could only stand by 
helplessly, and neither could the doctor offer any aid. My aunt 
kindly took me to her place for the night. The body of Cornelius 
was laid in our garden house, which was kept warm during the 
three days until the funeral. 

The funeral was large and sorrowful. A young eighteen- 
year-old youth had been torn from life and placed into the earth. 
After the service in the church, the congregation went to the 
cemetery near the school yard, about a mile away. Father’s 
stallions were hitched to the wagon which carried the casket. 
When the body of Cornelius was lowered into the ground, these 
horses neighed so vigorously that they could be taken away 
only with difficulty. They had been the favorite horses of our 
brother, and they instinctively felt that something was 
happening to him. 

Mother continued to suffer much because of this loss, but 
God in His great love sent words of comfort to her through a 
woman acquaintance. I don’t remember the verse, but the 
content was as follows: ‘‘God took Cornelius at an early age to 
save him from worse things.”’ This was a comfort to mother, 
especially since this woman had also lost her oldest son at the 
age of eighteen. In the same time period another young man 
also died at that age. So it was that from among all the young 
people, three former school friends were taken away in the space 
of three months. Later, when times became increasingly 
difficult and the terrible years of famine, death, and flight came, 
my parents were thankful that their oldest son had been taken 
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by God, sparing him those experiences. 

Just how much the deaths of these three young men 
aroused the people in the villages could be seen from the 
baptismal service of that year. Sixty young and older people 
asked to be baptized. When they gave their testimonies, they 
often said, ‘“‘When Cornelius Reimer died, Jesus knocked at my 
heart, and I opened it to him.”’ 

I also was among those who opened their hearts to Jesus. 
The words of John 3:16: ‘‘For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, so that all who believe on him 
should not perish but have everlasting life,’ also had an impact 
on me. I had always believed, but had really never made this 
belief personal. I went to my mother, and she knelt with me. 
Together we told everything to our Savior. I found peace in that 
hour. However, on the following day doubts already came: 
could it really be that simple to believe and to receive 
forgiveness of sins? Later also the evil one tempted me. When I 
had spiritual problems like that I went to my Aunt Anna and 
she would help me. We would pray together and peace would 
return to me. 

Before I was baptized on June 14, 1920, I told my father of 
my decision, and he was pleased. He himself had not yet been 
baptized, although he had promised mother at the time she was 
baptized that he too intended to do so, but only when he was 
ready for this. He then said to me, in words I still remember: 
“Child, if you are going to take this step, then go all the way. 
Be a good member of the church, and never bring discredit to 
it.” That was my father. And when he took this step of 
obedience later, he went all the way, and was faithful until his 
death. 
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3 


The Kuban 
Tries to Recover 


The “Bank School” 

As the stream of refugees began to arrive at the Kuban, 
our school was more than full. It became necessary to find new 
quarters for the older children where they might be given 
instruction and, where necessary, room and board. For two 
years I attended an advanced school, known as the Bankschule 
(Bank School), since this school was held in a large bank 
building. Father had spared no effort in getting this school 
started, for he saw that because of the upheaval of war it would 
not be possible to send his children to schools far away. The 
walk to the school was a considerable distance for me, because 
we lived at the far end of the village Velikokniasheskoie. The 
total distance was about three and one half versts, or about two 
miles. Sometimes I would ride to school on one of our horses; at 
other times our Austrian prisoner of war would take me. Most 
of the time, however, I would walk — a far more entertaining 
way to go. Half way to school, I would stop at the home of my 
dearest friend, and we would go together. With her the way 
seemed only half as long. Coming back was a different story, 
however. Then, tired and hungry, we had to climb the Kuban 
hill in the hot spring weather. 

We were fortunate to have good teachers, such as Jacob 
Ewert who had received his training abroad and gave interest- 
ing instruction in history and German literature. Sometimes, 
when he recited poetry, it gave me goose bumps all over. He 
was also able to arouse in us great interest in Goethe and 
Schiller. We studied the play ‘‘Wilhelm Tell’’ and presented it 
in the music hall, complete with costumes. For both us and the 
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audience it was a most successful evening. Many years later I 
visited this dear teacher Ewert in Reedley, California, but how 
things had changed! He who once had been such a lover of 
books now sat before me, blind. Yet, even though his eyesight 
was gone, his spiritual vision was clear and sharp, so that his 
view of his heavenly home was not blurred. 

Several other teachers have remained vividly in my 
memory. There was a certain Mr. Krause, from the region of the 
Baltic. He was still young, but enthusiastically involved in his 
work. Then there was a pretty Russian woman teacher from the 
city of Armavir who gave good instruction in the Russian 
language, but she remained for only one year. In the last years 
my father gave instruction in agricultural methods. Later, a 
number of other teachers came; I have listed only those under 
whom I received instruction. 

Conditions became increasingly uncertain and dangerous, 
so that we were not able to complete the second year. How well 
I remember those days! On our way home, we would walk along 
a lovely street which led from the lower to the upper part of the 
village. Lined with tall trees, this street provided a place for 
soldiers to congregate. When we girls would come walking up 
the hill after school, the soldiers would be sitting in the shade of 
the trees. They would call to us and invite us to join them. 
When we walked on they would make various remarks about 
us. To avoid an unpleasant situation and possible danger, the 
parents decided to close the school. That was the end of my ten- 
year school career. 

Some years later, when the more well-to-do farmers, the 
kulaks, were being dispossessed, my sister Hulda had to help 
build a stone road in front of the bank. From morning till 
evening she would have to break up larger stones and use them 
for building the street. In this she was joined by other 
prominent women of the village. The heat of summer made the 
work miserable, but they were not permitted to sit down in the 
shade of the trees to rest, not even when they had lunch. Nor 
were they allowed to get cool water from the nearby well. No, 
the soldiers saw to it that these once highly respected, leading 
women of the village were confined to the dust and the hard 
stones. Some of those working in the bank, especially my 
former teacher Paul Isaak, could not bear to look at this pathet- 
ic sight, and so they would close the curtains of the bank. How 
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could they bear to see these women, once the most prominent 
members of the community, treated in this manner? Many of 
these people refused to appear outside until the women had 
been freed from this assignment and permitted to return to 
their families. 

Those who had once been of the kulak group were sub- 
jected to numerous other indignities. They would not be per- 
mitted to walk on the regular path; instead, they had to walk in 
the weeds and dirt clods along the road. One day, as Hulda, 
tired and disheartened, was walking at the side of the path, a 
Red woman stopped her and said, ‘‘Well, how do you think your 
blouse looks on me?’’ Hulda refused to answer and walked on. 
Just a few days earlier, this woman had come to Hulda and 
demanded the blouse as well as a silk skirt. The Red people 
would simply come to the now dispossessed villagers and 
demand whatever they wanted. If someone protested, that was 
regarded as reason enough to be sent to prison or perhaps to 
exile, to an unknown destination. In this instance, the Red 
woman would not leave Hulda alone, but persisted in annoying 
her with talk about the blouse. Finally, in exasperation, Hulda 
slapped her on the face, hitting the nose so that it began to 
bleed. Screaming, the woman ran to the local authorities, 
meanwhile smearing blood all over her face. The companions of 
Hulda were greatly worried, fearing this might mean exile to 
Siberia or even death, for to strike one of the new authorities 
was a very serious offense. 

Hulda returned to her dingy little apartment — she had 
long ago been forced to leave her regular home. There she was, 
alone with her three children, all of them terrified. Yet even now 
her faith in God was rewarded, as He used His children to help 
someone in need. One of the neighbors who had been appointed 
to work in the local government office heard about the whole 
affair. He quickly went to Hulda’s husband, Jacob Huebert, 
who was working in the field, driving a tractor. The neighbor, 
realizing the gravity of the situation, informed Jacob what had 
happened and urged him to go home at once. Quickly their few 
belongings were gathered and on the following morning when 
the police arrived to take Hulda, they found the place empty. 
Not a trace was to be found. 

This was the tragic end of what had once been a prosper- 
ous, thriving colony on the Kuban. Almost all earlier farmers 
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had been exiled or had fled. Hulda and her husband had 
remained longer than most others because he had previously 
fled the Terek and had been welcomed in the Kuban as a 
landless person who had farming skills. Of course, local 
authorities did not know that he too had been dispossessed in 
the Terek. The new authorities were glad to have a man capable 
of operating farm equipment, since most of the newcomers 
knew very little about such matters. Eventually, when World 
War II came, the remainder of the Mennonites there were 
loaded into railroad freight cars and shipped to Kazakhstan. A 
beautiful colony, once prosperous and throbbing with life, had 
become a scene of desolation and tragedy. 


Kindergarten 1919 

As I was growing up as a young adult one of my more 
pleasant tasks was helping to educate children. In the troubled 
times of the Revolution it was sometimes impossible to hold 
kindergarten, but gradually quieter times returned. In the 
re-established kindergarten another teacher and I had one 
hundred forty-five children. We had a delightful time and, 
although the new Red government had said that kindergartens 
were to be supported, we never were paid. Sometimes, however, 
honey and sausage were left for us by grateful parents. 

We had a well-organized kindergarten. In the morning the 
child would leave his cap and lunch box in a designated place. 
Then, when each member of the group had sat down on the 
lower benches behind the higher ones which served as tables, we 
all joined in the morning songs, prayer, and Bible story. 
Following this, blocks were distributed so that the children 
could play and learn to build various things. Then we would 
have some more songs, followed by handwork, drawing, paint- 
ing, and embroidery. At mid-morning we had a snack for which 
the children sang grace. After this there was a time of playing 
outside, then back into the school to hear stories such as those 
of the Grimm brothers. How excited the children were when 
they heard the tale of Little Red Riding Hood and the Wolf. 
Following the singing of ‘“‘ Wenn die Schule geschlossen geh’ ich 
froehlich nach Haus’”’ the children went home. 

At the end of the three-month session we had a closing 
program to which the parents came. All the girls had flower 
garlands in their hair and wore white dresses, while the boys 
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had flowers pinned to their shirts. Many songs and plays were 
presented, also a number of drills in which the children formed 
interesting patterns. 

My partner Miss Fast never received any pay from the 
government, and so my father collected grain and fuel for her. 
Since I lived with my parents I did not need such help. Besides, 
I enjoyed this work so much that I gladly did it without pay. I 
learned a great deal about working with children and in later 
years when I lived in Canada, I was able to apply what I had 
learned in this kindergarten. 


Christmas 1921 

During the great famine a small boy of eight years of age 
was brought into our house. His parents had died, and so 
authorities had to find a place for him. He was a good-looking 
young fellow, but terribly undernourished and poorly dressed. 
His clothes were rags and infested with lice, so we burned them. 
As another precaution we shaved his head and burned the hair. 
We had, however, not been informed that his parents had died 
of typhus. 

In just a few days illness struck our home. Father became 
very ill and was confined to bed. About a week later, as the 
doctor came to check on father, she noticed me sitting at the 
window sunning myself. She took one look at me, then insisted 
that I be examined. She quickly concluded that I also had 
typhus, and so, on my birthday, December 8, I was confined to 
bed. The sickness came on rapidly, and shortly thereafter I 
became unconscious, remaining that way for almost two weeks. 
Later I learned that my family had been deeply concerned, 
fearing that I might never awaken again. When I finally opened 
my eyes, I saw father’s bed near my own. I soon recovered, but 
father remained very sick. His faithful nurse, niece Anna 
Wiens, was constantly at his side, and no doubt it was her care 
that saved his life. 

But his niece was more than a nurse. She also was a 
spiritual helper to father, and prayed with him. During this 
time, father gave his life to God, and so his eventual recovery 
was doubly a cause for rejoicing for us, for father had been 
given back his health at the same time he had also found a 
strong faith in God. From then on he faithfully served his Lord. 
And so it was a difficult, but blessed Christmas for us all. Even 
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though father was still far from fully recovered, I was able to 
admire the Christmas tree and join the family around the 
festive table. To all of us, it was a blessed time. 


Singing in Choirs 

As a young girl I presented the reading, Das Leben (Life), 
in which various views of life are portrayed and discussed. 
Afterward I was asked, ‘“‘And what is your opinion of life?’”’ I 
agreed with the nightengale who sang, “Life is a happy song, 
which I should like to sing constantly.’’ How I loved to sing, 
even as a little girl. I am sure that often my mother tired of 
hearing me sing, but she never said so. Perhaps, since I was 
often outdoors the singing did not annoy her. I learned many 
folk songs, some of which were used in the games we played. 

There was singing in school as well, for one of our teachers 
was a skilled choir director. Once, at the closing program for the 
school when the auditorium was packed, our choir had a very 
embarrassing experience. The May day was very hot and we 
were to sing ‘Evening Bells.” In it, several sopranos sang the 
lyrics, while the rest of the choir accompanied by singing ‘‘Ding 
dong.’ Perhaps because of the heat, some of the sopranos did 
not reach their highest notes. The director was annoyed and 
threw down his baton muttering, ‘‘This is terrible,’ and stalked 
into the teacher’s room. Finally, he did return, but he could 
really get angry. 

Despite his temper, he formed a very successful choir 
composed of those who loved to sing. It was considered an 
honor to be included in this group of young people and married 
couples — I really enjoyed singing in that choir. Some of those 
voices would have become famous in Canada had they not been 
swallowed in the horrors of the Revolution. Our teacher and 
director Paul Isaak was imprisoned and almost starved to 
death. He was so hungry that he ate the greens of radishes. 
When he was released from prison, he was sent to the area 
around Karaganda. His hearing completely gone, the musician 
could no longer hear the melodies he had loved so much. 

There were two other choirs. In the one conducted by my 
brother-in-law David Klassen, we sang accompanied by instru- 
ments. The other was the church choir, which I joined when I 
was fifteen. This was a great joy for me, since all members were 
chosen personally by the director. On the Sunday following the 
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first rehearsal another member of the choir asked me to join 
them at the morning service. I felt I was not ready, for I did not 
yet know the songs in Liederperlen. When she insisted, I went 
with the other choir members. For a while I was nervous sitting 
in the front of the church, but soon I became accustomed to it. 
The experience I had gained in singing with Mr. Isaak was a 
help in sightreading the new music. I sang in this choir until I 
left the Kuban. 


Our Girls’ Group 

Another activity was the weekly meeting of the young 
girls. Our group of about fifty sang and studied the Bible. 
Later, after I had taken a Bible study course with minister 
Johann Toews, I led the group for two years. All of these 
activities kept me busy four nights a week and, although I had 
to walk almost two miles to the meetings, it was worthwhile. 

In 1924 a special memorial service was held for Lenin, the 
“Great Liberator of the Russian People,” and our girls’ group 
participated. I hoped to persuade the Bolsheviks that our group 
would cause no problems for them, and so I made a lovely large 
wreath of pine branches, varied flowers, and bright berries. 
Snow had already fallen when my brother David took me to the 
hall where the meeting was being held. The room was full of 
people when I placed the wreath on the place of honor where 
other wreaths had been laid. Speeches were given, and then 
came the solemn period of five minutes of silence to honor 
Lenin. At a specific hour, all cities and villages observed this 
time simultaneously. In the hall where we were assembled, 
everything was quiet. Then suddenly I heard a muffled sound 
near me coming from one of the girls. She was holding a 
handkerchief in front of her face. When I looked more closely I 
saw that she was actually suppressing laughter. Had one of 
Lenin’s supporters seen this, the laughing would have stopped 
ina hurry! As it turned out, the wreath helped to gain the favor 
of the local authorities, and we really had not hurt anyone. Our 
girls’ group was never bothered by the Bolsheviks. Sometimes 
it is best to howl with the wolves. 


Visiting the Baptists 
Our church planned not only recreational excursions but 
also missions trips. During the days of tsarist rule, missionary 
activities among the Orthodox church members had been for- 
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bidden, but after the Revolution things changed. For a few 
years we were able to take advantage of this situation. 

On one occasion, as our choir visited the nearby Russian 
village, we were given a friendly reception by one of the farmers. 
The kind wife offered us tea from her samovar, and also gave us 
bread. Following this, we went to the church service of a 
Russian Baptist group. Here we presented a short musical 
program and a brief sermon, both of which were warmly 
received. For the noon meal all of us were welcomed into various 
homes. In our case we had ten at the table. Our first course was 
the delicious Russian borscht, cooked just the way it should be 
— not like Mennonites often make it. Two large pots were set 
on the table, and five of us ate from each one. It was customary 
to fill one’s spoon, and then slurp the soup. When this was done, 
the hostess knew that the meal was really being enjoyed. Most 
of us were not quite able to keep up with our hosts, for the red 
hot pepper remained in the dish, and the borscht seemed to be 
getting hotter all the time. 

Our second course was potatoes and roast, together with 
home-baked bread. What a tasty meal! As we were praising the 
good cooking of our hostess, she commented, ‘“‘You are eating 
the little pig which was running around on the yard when you 
arrived.’’ One of our members suddenly had to excuse herself, 
for she felt ill when she heard this. 

Following the noon meal we continued the church service. 
It seemed that three or four hours were not too long for these 
friendly people. 


Thanksgiving in Kazminskaia 

On another occasion our choir was invited to a Thanks- 
giving service in a larger Baptist church quite a distance from 
our village. The journey took two days, but once again we were 
given a very warm reception. The church was large, but a good 
number of people still had to stand. In addition, many visitors, 
Baptists as well as Greek Orthodox people, stood outside the 
windows and doors in order to hear the service. 

This congregation had its own choir as well, and we took 
turns in singing; at other times we would join together in a 
special selection. Interspersed there were sermons. At the close 
of the service our choir sang (in Russian) “‘The Morning Light 
is Dawning in Our Homeland.” It is a difficult, beautiful song, 
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with special parts, such as obbligatos, coming in at various 
times. When we had finished, the congregation asked us to sing 
it again, and even a third time. 

After a common noon meal under the beautiful green trees 
the service continued. At the beginning of this service, the 
Russian choir rose and sang ‘‘The Morning Light is Dawning in 
Our Homeland,” but I thought that they sang it much better 
than we had sung. Having heard us sing it only three times, 
they were able to sing it from memory, without books or notes. 
No one but a Russian can sing that well! This song expressed 
the deep feeling and longing of the Russian soul. For so many 
years the nation had been enslaved, now the light of freedom 
was dawning for it. How sad that it was for so short a time. 

For the night singers went to various homes in the 
community. In our case, we had a most interesting time. Our 
hosts had only one spare room; consequently, eight of us girls 
slept on soft hay, while the two boys were given the one bed — 
all of us in one room. What fun we had! 

On the following day church services continued in a similar 
manner. That evening with the warmest blessing of our hosts, 
we began the return trip. We had learned to know some very 
dear children of God. Such visits were not infrequent and 
Russian choirs visited us as well. As hosts, we tried to be as 
friendly and hospitable as our hosts had been. 

Once a great song festival was held in Suvorovka, 
sponsored by our churches. This place was further south than 
our Kuban villages, about two hours distant by train. It was 
spring, however, and because the area was very scenic in that 
season, we made the trip by wagon. Several choirs participated 
in this event. Our Kuban choir, now under the direction of 
Abram DeFehr, a refugee from the town of Millerovo, was the 
largest choir — and we thought, the best. But pride goes before 
a fall. We began to sing the great Hallelujah Chorus, but 
somehow one of the ‘‘Hallelujahs” stuck in our throats, so that 
we were forced to start again. I cannot see how it could have 
happened, since we knew that song by memory. Even today, 
after fifty years, I still remember it clearly. 


Willy 
Following the terrible years of war and famine, I experi- 
enced three wonderful years which I will always remember as 
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The Kuban Mennonite Brethren Church Choir. The conductor, Abram 
DeFehr, is holding the baton and is seated next to the former 
conductor, Johann Derksen. The author is seated next to Mr. Derksen, 
while her future husband, Willy Dyck, is standing in the back row, 
fifth from left. 


one of the best periods of my youth. It was spring, a glorious 
spring such as one finds only at the Kuban. Everywhere there 
was the fragrance of flowers, the song of birds; everything was 
alive and green, bathed in brilliant sunshine. 

Several friends and I were on our way to a wedding shower. 
On these occasions there were poems, music, and speeches 
followed by the presentation of gifts. As we walked in this 
mood of anticipation, we met Maria Martens. There was a 
young man at her side whom I had not met before. She stopped 
and said, ‘‘I’d like you to meet my Uncle Willy.’”’ He bowed 
politely and we shook hands. That was all — but a spark had 
been ignited; it was love at first sight for us both. We knew 
nothing about each other, but two weeks later, when Maria 
herself was married, this changed. 

Maria’s parents had been living with Uncle Wiens because 
they were refugees. Earlier I had heard from my cousin Anna 
Wiens how it happened that she, together with this Willy, his 
sister Amalie, and her Uncle Paul Poetker had come to our 
village. Anna had been living with her Uncle Paul in Halbstadt 
where she worked as a nurse. Also living with Uncle Paul were 
Amalie and Willy who had been attending Kommerzschule, a 
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technical training institute and business school there. For some 
time all of these had been separated from their families and had 
had no communications from them. At last Anna received word 
that her parents were still alive, while Willy and Amalie learned 
that their parents had fled to the Kuban. All were very anxious 
to see their loved ones again. The parents of their Uncle Paul 
had also gone to the Kuban, and when he decided to go there to 
get them, the four of them decided to make the dangerous trip 
together. 

The journey to the Kuban was made by wagon and took 
four weeks. All kinds of problems were encountered, such as 
crossing swollen streams and being stopped by soldiers. 
Fortunately for them, cousin Anna had been wearing her 
nurse’s uniform, which always impressed the soldiers. Both 
friend and foe needed a nurse when they were sick or dying; 
consequently, a nurse commanded a certain respect. 

I was aware of some of this, but on the evening of the 
marriage of Maria to Jacob Schulz I learned to know Willy 
better. We were together much of the evening, and found 
ourselves drawn to each other. Furthermore, Maria had said to 
Willy, ‘“This Anna is the only girl who is suitable for you, one 
whom you will like.’’ After this I did not see Willy for several 
weeks, however. Later I asked my sister Maria, usually called 
Mia, about him for Mia was the best friend of Willy’s sister 
Agatha. I soon knew all about Willy’s character, his likes and 
dislikes, and all kinds of other things as well. 

Soon thereafter Willy’s family, the Wilhelm Dycks, moved 
to Oberdorf, the upper part of our village. In church I saw Willy 
sitting with other young men of the same age. Willy always 
said that the people at the Kuban were very good at making 
someone feel at home quickly. When he came to church for the 
first time as a stranger not knowing anyone, Hans Martens 
(later a close friend) stood up and introduced him. Soon he was 
asked to sing in the choir, and from then on we were insepar- 
able. The youth group to which I belonged also became his. 

On Sundays the group would meet at someone’s home for 
games and fellowship. At this time there were often soldiers in 
the village and one no longer felt as safe as before since many 
strangers had come into the area. One farmyard, where many of 
these new people had gathered, was commonly known as the 
“robbers cave.” As a result, at the end of an evening the choir 
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director would ask, ‘“‘Who will walk Anna Reimer home 
tonight?’’ Someone always volunteered, but usually Willy — 
much to my pleasure — was first. Along the way there were 
many shrubs and thick garden hedges which in the dark seemed 
most foreboding. Sometimes I would walk home with my 
cousins, but when Willy took me home, saying goodbye at the 
street fence took a little longer. Fifty years later I received a 
letter from an acquaintance living in Russia. She wrote that she 
hoped to see the Kuban again, and she reminded me that once 
she had walked by our place, and there in our garden, on a clear 
moonlit evening, Willy and I had been saying goodbye. 

Once, while going home from a youth gathering, we 
became part of an unexpected incident. It was September when 
our grapes were most sweet and tasty, so several young persons 
had come along to share the fruit. After we had feasted on the 
grapes, we sat down to continue our visit. The bright moonlight 
was playing on the leaves of tall poplar trees, and the girls were 
as usual wearing light-colored dresses. The whole atmosphere 
seemed to be one of mystery — a feeling which soon intensified. 

Suddenly, from a ditch not far away, a light proceeded 
across the field and came closer to us. We did not know what it 
was, but decided to be quiet and wait. Soon the beam reached 
the poplar lane, then the vineyard. Two persons with a lantern 
were now visible. We knew that they were grape thieves and 
agreed among ourselves to wait a little, then make a great noise 
to terrify them. This we did and the intruders fled in fright. The 
man was able to run fast enough to escape, but the woman was 
seized by some of the men in our group. In her hand she had a 
long knife for cutting grapes, but was so frightened she did not 
even try to use it. The boys now locked her in a shed while I 
went to get father to see what should be done. Father said 
simply, ‘‘Let her go,’’ knowing that those were days when peo- 
ple who had nothing were always in the right, and those who had 
possessions were always in the wrong. The boys opposed his 
opinion wanting to keep the woman a prisoner to present in 
court the next morning. Nevertheless, she was released 
although one of the boys gave her a good box on the ear, so that 
she might have something to remember from this occasion. 

There is a sequel to this story. My brother David decided 
that he and a worker would guard the vineyard each night, for 
he was determined that no one should steal from our five 
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hundred vines. Promising father that they would fire only into 
the air as a warning, they had taken a gun with them. For two 
weeks they slept in the shed at the vineyard. Awakening one 
morning they discovered that the whole vineyard had been 
plundered. Only a few scattered grapes had been left for us. 
David was very much displeased that he had fallen asleep, but 
father knew better. He was glad that the boys had slept, for 
through this God had undoubtedly protected them. There had 
probably been many more than two persons cutting all the 
grapes, and no doubt the two who had come earlier would have 
liked to get revenge, since one does not soon forget a sharp box 
on the ear! 

Father did not file a complaint even though on the 
following day many grapes were offered for sale in the bazaar of 
the neighboring Russian village. There were all kinds — 
muscat, early white grapes, sweet blue ones, and large plum- 
sized grapes for canning, obviously all from father’s vineyard. 
Moreover, various kinds of fruit, such as apples and pears, were 
stolen from our garden throughout the fall. The thieves knew 
that no one would bring charges against them. We were living 
in a day of lawlessness. 


Willy’s Background 

Willy was an only son, born to the well-known minister and 
elder, Wilhelm Dyck and his wife Emilie, long resident in 
Millerovo in the Don region. Another son born to this family 
died at the age of five when a millstone injured him in a railway 
accident. Consequently, Willy grew up as the only boy among 
eight sisters. 

When Willy was fourteen, his father sent him to the 
Kommerzschule at Halbstadt in the Molotschna, then the 
center of the Mennonite community in Russia. Willy would 
have preferred to have stayed in Millerovo, but his father 
wanted him to study at a Mennonite institution of higher 
learning. In Halbstadt, Willy was fortunate to have some very 
fine instructors, such as the noted Benjamin Unruh. 

While he was engaged in his studies there, the Molotschna 
suddenly was engulfed in the tragedy of war. After the collapse 
of the tsarist armies, German forces invaded the vast lands of 
Russia and conditions in Halbstadt became increasingly 
unsettled. At Eastertime Willy boarded the train for his home 
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in Millerovo, accompanied by his friend David Penner. For 
awhile they traveled by passenger train; then, when these trains 
stopped, they continued on by freight train. Progress was slow 
and sometimes they had to change trains at every station. 
Arriving near Millerovo, they could see German tanks blocking 
the way to the city. The commander had notified the city that if 
any shot were fired against the German troops, the city would 
be demolished. 

The train in which Willy and his friend were riding came to 
a stop not far from the edge of town. The two boys, neatly 
dressed in their school uniforms, leaned out the window to see 
what was happening. German soldiers were obviously in control 





Willy Dyck, the author’s later husband, with parents Wilhelm and 
Emilie. 
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Willy Dyck in the uniform of 
a student of the Kommerz- 
schule. 





of the situation, and one of them asked Willy who he was. Willy 
responded in German that he was on his way to his home in 
Millerovo. The German officer who spoke to him, a certain 
Lieutenant Luther, was pleasantly surprised to hear someone 
speaking German. When Willy said he would like to accompany 
the tanks to the city, the lieutenant sent him to speak with his 
commanding officer. Willy expressed his wish and the officer 
responded in a friendly manner, but said this would not be 
possible because the army was planning to conquer Millerovo. 
When Willy and his friend returned to Lieutenant Luther and 
told him what had happened, he suggested that they try again, 
saying, ‘“‘He is a good man, he will allow you to go along.’”’ So 
back they went; again the response was negative, except that 
this time the officer was more curt. Once again the lieutenant 
sent the boys back. This time the response was very definite. 
“Donnerwetter,”’ and various Prussian curses convinced the 
students that their efforts would not be rewarded. 

What should they do now? Perplexed, they noticed that a 
truck had driven onto a nearby Russian yard. Perhaps here 
there would be an opportunity for further travel. They went to 
the house, knocked on the door, and, after a considerable wait, 
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the door opened slightly and someone asked what they wanted. 
Initially their request was denied, but Willy continued to talk, 
mentioning his father’s name. When the person in the house 
heard the name, his manner changed at once. ‘“‘Oh God! That 
man was like a father to me! Come in at once and have some tea, 
then I’ll take you to your home.” Willy recognized him as a 
radical who had worked in his father’s factory. Now, however, 
with the German army in the vicinity, he was posing as a friend 
of the factory owner. To take a factory owner’s son home would 
be an excellent way to conceal his Red tendencies. 

Late that night the students, brought by the factory 
worker, arrived at their home in Millerovo. Everything was 
brightly lit but no one expected that during this time of war 
Willy would be coming home for Easter. How surprised and 
overjoyed everyone was to see him! 

Father took him to the dining room and there, seated 
around the well-covered table, was the group which had led the 
tank force. Included among them were Lieutenant Luther and 
the commanding officer. When the father introduced his son the 
guests were surprised indeed, sprang to their feet, and gave a 
military salute. They quickly apologized: ‘‘Herr Dyck, we’re 
sorry, but we didn’t know.”’ Father was perplexed, since he 
hadn’t heard about the earlier incident. Willy quickly explained 
and everyone laughed at the whole episode. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that the city had been 
taken quietly; not a shot had been fired. However, things were 
different in the battles of World War II, when the city was 
reduced to rubble. Someone who was there at the time sent 
Willy a book describing the period. It concludes with the sad 
line: ‘‘And Millerovo no longer exists.’’ More recently when 
some tourists visited Russia in the 1960s one of Willy’s 
boyhood friends went to Millerovo and searched for the places 
he had known as a child. They were no longer there; a new city 
had been built, the old was gone. 

But to return to Willy’s youth in the former city. He 
remained at home for the rest of the summer, returning to 
Halbstadt in the autumn. He did not know it then, but he had 
just left Millerovo for school for the last time; never again 
would he live in the city of his boyhood. In Halbstadt studying 
continued under almost impossible conditions. The supply of 
coal exhausted, teachers and students studied in overcoats, 
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always fearful that soldiers or bandits might suddenly appear 
at the door. To make matters worse, bread was very scarce. 
Willy, along with eight other students, was boarding at the 
home of a widow Thielmann. It became almost impossible for 
her to provide food for all. Sometimes those students who lived 
on farms outside Halbstadt brought farm products and added 
these to the meals. 

Willy lived farther away than any other student and before 
long mail from home stopped coming. He didn’t even know 
whether his parents were still alive. How could he provide for 
his needs? He was highly resourceful, and one method he used 
paid off well. He went to homes of elderly people, asked if they 
had once had students, and, if so, checked to see if they might 
have old books. If they did, Willy sold the books, since new 
ones were no longer available, thereby making enough money to 
pay some of his bills. 

In many ways life became increasingly difficult. Since 
shoes could no longer be purchased Willy began to make san- 
dals with wooden soles and leather thongs. Interestingly, they 
became fashionable enough that even students who still had 
good leather shoes preferred to buy the sandals. Again Willy 
had found a way to earn some money. 

This period was also characterized by the events of the 
Selbstschutz, the self-defense units formed in Mennonite 
villages. Willy was still too young to be involved in this. Only 
those who participated can really explain those unhappy days 
when young men who had seen their parents, other family mem- 
bers and friends massacred by the bandits of Nestor Machno, 
resolved to defend themselves. One young man, whose entire 
family had been murdered by these outlaws, later said to Willy, 
“I was glad every time I saw that one of my bullets had found 
its target.’’ But the self-defense units were defeated, and soon 
the victors were going from house to house, hunting anyone 
who had fought against them. They also came to the house of 
Mrs. Thielmann, who opened the door wide, and in so doing 
covered a smaller door which opened to a stairway leading to 
the attic, where her two sons and several students were hiding. 
The searchers went from room to room but found nothing. 
Finally the soldiers demanded money or other valuables and so, 
with great expressions of sorrow Mrs. Thielmann took off her 
ring and gave it to them. She had, however, taken precautions 
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earlier and had had a copper ring made in place of the gold one. 
When she gave the copper ring to the soldiers, they looked at it 
and said, ‘Stupid woman, can’t even tell gold from copper.” 
Clearly, nothing was to be found here. By methods such as 
these the dear widow was able to save the lives of the students 
on several occasions. 

When summer came again, and Willy could not return to 
his home, he went to live with his Uncle Paul Poetker in 
Halbstadt. His older sister Amalie also came there; she had 
been attending the girls’ school. In addition, Uncle Paul’s 
widowed sister, with her seven children, came to live there. 
Uncle Paul and Aunt Helene also had eight children, so now 
they had a real houseful! 

Willy sometimes helped with the fieldwork since his uncle 
had to do a great deal of driving for the Red Army when it 
moved into the area. Sometimes he would be gone for weeks. 
Often, those who were forced to go on these trips never 
returned; no one knew what happened to them. I well remember 
how at the Kuban a certain Mr. Lepp, a friend of our family, 
was sent on a trip with his wagon and horses. He was never 
heard from again. On another occasion the Red Army soldiers 
threatened to shoot the mayor and the richest men of the village 
if a certain number of horses and wagons were not supplied 
immediately. The farmers were afraid for a good number had 
already disappeared on such ventures. Uncle Paul jumped up 
and said, “I’ll go, who will go with me?’’ Others followed his 
example and so the tense moment passed. 

It was also at this time that representatives of the 
American Mennonite Relief Commission came to Halbstadt to 
try to alleviate the hunger and the suffering. One day Willy and 
a friend were walking down the street and noticed Clayton 
Kratz, an American Mennonite engaged in the relief effort, 
walking across a yard which was considered dangerous. Willy 
commented to his friend that the well-dressed American should 
be advised to be more careful. Later he learned that Kratz 
disappeared immediately after this event. He was never heard 
from again. 


Military Service 
After the civil war, the question of military service 
confronted our young men and created various problems. In 
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1921-1922, the men in both of our Kuban villages were 
compelled to learn how to march, but were not directly drafted 
as soldiers. This was good exercise for them, but when the 
question of bearing arms arose, they objected, for they were 
nonresistant. The instructor tried to use flattery to break down 
the opposition, but to no avail. He told Willy he could choose 
the best gun and become the first supervisor of the whole group 
of about twenty men. Willy, however, like the others, would not 
take the weapon. Consequently, the whole group was ordered to 
march to Armavir, a distance of some sixty-five versts. They 
were to march under armed escort from village to village, with 
each village in turn supplying the guards until the group would 
be brought before the authorities in Armavir. 

To make the long march seem shorter the group sang 
marching songs; sometimes even the guards joined in. As the 
singing marchers entered the first village, wondering Russians 
standing along the streets asked who these people were. ““We 
are soldiers of Christ,’ came the answer. This was reason 
enough for the devout, sympathetic Russians to make the sign 
of the cross. Village authorities enroute, however, received the 
marchers in a different spirit and roughly put them into prison 
for the night. It was a crowded, dirty room, with no place to sit 
or lie down. Moreover, the room was infested with lice and bed- 
bugs. Following a miserable night and a breakfast of black 
bread and water, the group continued its trek under armed 
escort. 

The next night was spent in a German Lutheran village, 
and here too the young men were received roughly and put into 
prison. Soon, however, the situation changed, for when the 
guards from the previous village had left, the Lutherans 
informed our men that they need not worry. Members of the 
group were now invited into homes, fed, and given clean beds. 
What a surprise! 

The following day was Palm Sunday; the authorities in the 
village announced that it would be unthinkable to continue the 
march on such a day. Instead, the men were taken to church 
where the pastor introduced them as people who were suffering 
because of their faith. Several of the men were asked to address 
the church members. Then, in the evening service the visitors 
were again invited to share their faith, and so Willy spoke to the 
worshipers. 
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Next day the men were escorted on their way, this time 
with various gifts of food. After spending another night 
confined in a village they arrived in Armavir. Here everyone 
was taking his time for this was the week before Easter, and 
Easter is the most important holiday in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Our men were permitted to go into the town during the 
day, providing they would promise to return. 

In the meantime people at home had been frantically 
trying to secure the release of the men. Two leaders from the 
Kuban community drove to Suvorovka and sent a telegram to 
Peter Froese in Moscow. Mr. Froese was chairman of the 
Mennonite Agricultural Association and was in frequent 
contact with the new political regime. Through his action the 
problem was resolved, for the Moscow authorities sent a 
telegram to our Kuban representatives informing them that the 
young men were to be freed at once. Two days before Easter 
this telegram was presented to the officials in Armavir and our 
young men were once again free. Everyone now rushed to the 
train to return to the Kuban, and on Easter Sunday, our men 
were back home. What a joy to see Willy again! 


Willy’s Proposal 

It was a gorgeous spring, alive with brilliant color and 
fragrant with the perfume of countless flowers. The chestnut 
trees along the streets had lit their white candles, interspersed 
with the blossoms of the linden trees. White and red lilacs filled 
the air with their aroma, inviting swarms of bees to drink in 
their nectar. The path to the neighbor’s house was lined with 
narcissuses, vividly colored hyacinths and tulips. The large 
orchard, with its hundreds of trees in full flower, had adorned 
itself like a bride. Pears and cherries, plum trees decked in 
white, apple blossoms in their delicate pink, peach and apricot 
trees covered with pink also, provided a scene of lavish display 
and beauty, so that a jubilant soul gladly expressed its praise to 
God for the beauty of His creation. 

What a beautiful spring evening it was when Willy, after a 
social gathering in the village, walked me home. He had done 
this before, and we always had a great deal to tell each other. 
When Willy said goodbye to me that evening, he began, ‘I 
really wanted to tell you this later, but I can’t wait any longer 
to tell you how much I love you. You are the only girl I have 
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ever loved. Can you accept my love?’’ Yes, I certainly could! We 
had both loved each other secretly for quite a while, and now, as 
Willy stood there, I threw my arms around him and kissed him. 
Then I quickly ran into the house. Willy called after me, but I 
opened the door and went inside. Later Willy told me it was the 
sweetest kiss he had ever had, the first time that a girl had 
kissed him. For me, too, it was the first kiss of love. 

That evening, I had a hard time falling asleep. My flushed 
cheeks and my bursting heart expressed my excitement. I went 
to father’s bedside and told him about my happiness. I sensed 
that he too approved of my choice. He was always a loving 
father, who could be very stern, but also someone who loved to 
play with his children and who gladly gave them wise counsel. I 
found that Willy had many of the characteristics of my father, 
and my father was my ideal of a man. 

Willy was a devout person with a keen sensitivity, a hard 
worker with the noblest ideals. He was always very punctual, 
and could become rather impatient if things were not done 
properly. He was also always ready to help others, and to 
rejoice with them. And this fine man dearly loved me! We 
decided to keep our relationship a secret for a while — no need 
to tell our friends yet. There were many opportunities for 
meeting, such as at choir rehearsals and various meetings at 
church. Besides, in these uncertain days, no young woman was 
safe if she walked home alone at night. In addition to the many 
refugees, as many as 10,000 soldiers were sometimes quartered 
in our villages. Most of them soon left, but some were always in 
the neighborhood. Often, Willy and I would walk along the 
lanes in the garden where the many benches were always so 
inviting. Here we would sit and dream of the future. Who could 
know the future? But we were sure that it would involve the two 
of us in a beautiful relationship. 

On an enchantingly beautiful day in fall Willy and I 
decided that we would keep our dreams a secret no longer. Our 
youth group had planned an excursion to the woods, and so we 
drove down the Kuban hills to a forest. We passed a large 
orchard, with many apple and pear trees full of fruit. Nearby 
was the old mill on the Kuban River. Before the Revolution all 
of this had belonged to a certain Russian called Baranoff, and 
the wood to which we now came was called Baranoff’s Wood. 
The former owner was gone; no one knew where, for he had lost 
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all these possessions in the Revolution. Unfortunately, those 
who had been placed in charge of these orchards and fields 
apparently did not know how to care for them, or perhaps they 
did not want to do so. The ripe fruit was falling off, much of it 
already on the ground. We decided we would have our picnic 
here. 

When the happy time came to an end, some members of the 
group climbed the hill to get another view of the distant scenes, 
but Willy and I remained at the foot of the hill, our hearts 
heavy with the thought of parting, for we knew that soon we 
would no longer be able to see each other. Willy was planning to 
leave for Canada soon. As he embraced and kissed me, and our 
friends saw this, they applauded and cheered. Now they could 
see for themselves, although they had long suspected this. 

As we were about to leave for our homes, we agreed that in 
twenty-five years we would all meet at this place again. It was a 
solemn commitment, but no one could know what lay ahead for 
all of us. 


Where have they gone, those happy days, 
When youth rejoiced in play? 
And all those friends, whose cheerful love 
Brought sunshine to my day? 


So many who once shared my joy 
Have gone o’er land and sea; 
Still others are beyond the stars, 
Their laugh a memory. 


They are gone, they are gone. 

These verses of a song express many of the sentiments 
which we so often felt in the days of our youth. Not one of us 
who was at this gathering ever returned to this spot. 

For some of us, there was a reunion in British Columbia on 
July 5, 1974 when we who had emigrated to Canada met to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the emigration from the 
Kuban. How different it was from what we had hoped for when 
we met at the Kuban on that fall day! Over the years, I had 
maintained some connections through correspondence with 
many of the friends of my youth, and so I was able to present 
several reports to the meeting in Canada. Almost all of my 
earlier acquaintances had experienced the same tragic fate. 
Almost all husbands had been imprisoned; only one friend had 
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not been robbed of her husband. In all other cases, the young 
women, their husbands gone, had to fend for themselves as best 
they could. Later they were deported from the Kuban, often 
with their little children, not knowing where they were going or 
what awaited them. 

One story was typical and tragic. Years later a woman 
whose husband had been among those deported was informed 
that her husband had been unjustly arrested, imprisoned, and 
shot. But what good was such a government admission now? 
Her whole life had been spent in poverty, fear, and uncertainty. 
She received no compensation for those terrible years, only a 
piece of paper. Amidst her bitter tears she could find comfort 
only in the knowledge that God was her strength and hope. 


Emigration from the Kuban 

On June 14, 1924 the first group left the Kuban for Canada. 
Included in this number were my Aunt Tina and Uncle Isaak 
Matthies, together with their family. Most of those who left 
now had lost their possessions earlier and were refugees at the 
Kuban. For them it was easier to leave than for those of us who 
had lived here for years and had grown to love our beautiful 
land. For years, we had enjoyed peace and prosperity; we still 
dared to hope. Those who left sold the possessions they could 
not take with them, and were often forced to take ridiculously 
low offers. The buyers felt they were receiving a bargain; they 
could not know that soon they too would be desperate to sell. 

The first group of emigrants found the road to Canada long 
and hard. They crossed the border into Latvia, traveled to Riga, 
then Germany and Holland, where they were able to establish 
contact with Mennonite leaders. Even so, many were not able to 
go directly to Canada, and so had to leave for Mexico. After 
about two years there most were permitted to go to Canada. 
Among these were my relatives, the Matthies family, who now 
settled in Manitou, Manitoba, where I would see them again. 


The Second Emigration to Canada 
In September 1924 the second group had the necessary 
papers and was ready to emigrate. Many of my friends and 
schoolmates were among those now leaving. Two of my teach- 
ers, Robert Ewert and Heinrich Kornelsen, who was married to 
my best friend, were included, as was Willy’s sister Amalie, 
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Minister Johann Toews with his Bible School students at the Kuban 
in 1924. The author is seated next to him. 


together with his sister and brother-in-law, David Klassen. 

On a beautiful Sunday we said goodbye to our friends. 
David Klassen, our youth leader, was a great lover of nature, 
and sorrowfully he waved farewell to the rugged Caucasus 
Mountains. All around us nature had painted many beautiful 
scenes, as though an artist had traveled through the area with 
his paints and brushes. Everywhere one could see the brilliantly 
colored leaves, trees, forests, and flowers. 

The emigrants gathered at the railroad station in 
Nevinnomyssk and hundreds of friends came to see them off. 
The ‘‘official’’ farewell had been held earlier in our church. Now, 
a total of two hundred twenty-five persons got into the red train 
cars, then my uncle, Elder Cornelius Wiens, offered a prayer 
and we all joined in singing ‘‘God be with you till we meet 
again.” 

By now many of us were filled with apprehension. Who 
could know what might yet come? Our friends began the 
journey which took them to Rostov, then Moscow. Here they 
were joined by C. F. Klassen who had been successful in estab- 
lishing significant contacts with the government. Through his 
help the emigrants were able to make arrangements to continue 
on to the border and to seek another world. Eventually this 
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body of former Kuban residents boarded the Minnedosa and on 
October 10, 1924 landed at Quebec. 

I returned to the Mennonite villages at the Kuban but I 
hardly knew what to do. Would Willy also soon be leaving? Our 
future was uncertain but we found strength in the joy of our 
young love. 


Willy in Abramsfeld 

Late in the summer of 1924 Willy decided to establish his 
own business, and so he, together with his brother-in-law and a 
third person, built an oil press for processing sunflower seeds. 
The press was situated near Millerovo, and, for a time, things 
went well. To go there, one traveled by train to Millerovo, then 
by wagon to the village of Abramsfeld. Later Willy told me how 
he had felt when he had returned to the city which had once 
been his home, and where he saw the factory which had be- 
longed to his father, but now was operated by the Soviet 
authorities. As a boy, he had taken a great interest in the 
factory, and had made friends with many of the workers. Now, 
when he returned, he did not dare to enter the factory. He also 
found that both of the mills formerly owned by his father were 
still working. The home where he and his parents had lived had 
not been properly cared for, and the former beautiful rose 
garden was overgrown and neglected. No one seemed to provide 
the loving care which the former owners had given to the place. 
Willy decided not to stay here, for it might be dangerous for 
him if he were discovered to be the son of the former owner. 
Saddened by what he had seen, Willy left the home of his child- 
hood. 

While Willy was trying to get a business started again, I 
went to the Black Sea for a two-week vacation. My father be- 
lieved we should work hard, then really celebrate. Each fall, 
after the harvest had been completed, father allowed us to 
travel somewhere for a vacation. This time, David, Mia and I, 
together with three friends, made the trip. We went by train to 
the Black Sea port of Tuapse. The trip was a very scenic one, 
through mountains and over rolling hills. When we arrived in 
Tuapse we boarded a ship and sailed for Sukhumi and Sochi. 
The latter city was an especially beautiful resort, and here the 
tall cypress trees were half covered with lovely climbing roses. 
We enjoyed walking through the gorgeous flower gardens and 
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parks, and now in the golden fall the resort seemed especially 
attractive. One large cactus leaf had been preserved because 
Lenin had once carved his name on it. We had a comfortable 
hotel, with windows overlooking the Black Sea, and we enjoyed 
swimming in the surf and spending many hours on the beach. 
Although everything was beautiful, I was always haunted by 
thoughts of the uncertain future. Why could Willy not be here 
to share these beautiful days with me? Why was he trying to 
build a business there in Millerovo? And who could tell what 
the emigration wave might produce. Would there be a third 
emigration, and would Willy be part of it? 

Torn between the exhilarating pulse of nature around me, 
and the gnawing fears of uncertainty, I set out for home. On 
board our ship we were carefully searched to see if we had 
brought wine with us. I told the inspector I had not but he 
insisted on rummaging through my baskets anyway. Suddenly 
he let out acry, for his hand had bumped into a cactus leaf I had 
taken with me. 


Willy Joins the Emigration 

When we returned home we learned that Willy’s parents 
had received permission to emigrate. Willy had been called 
home and attempts were being made to secure the necessary 
papers for him as well. He had been summoned for military 
service, and so both of us felt that he would not be allowed to 
leave. We also knew that the parents would never leave without 
him. Various payments in money, hams, flour, and other 
things, however, convinced the officials to grant the necessary 
permission. One night Willy received the emigration docu- 
ments, but with the warning that he should leave at once. Now, 
as Willy and I said our farewells, he asked me to come with 
him; somehow arrangements could surely be made. There was, 
however, no time for this, and so I told him that I would come 
with my parents as soon as possible. 

On the evening before the departure of Willy and his 
parents there was a special farewell service in the church. Many 
things said there were soon forgotten by me, for my ideas were 
elsewhere, but the sermon of Johann Toews was something I 
never forgot. His text was Jeremiah 18:4. The Lord, as potter, 
shapes our lives as He sees fit so that we may be people who will 
honor God. Sometimes, the vessel which the potter is making is 
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almost finished, but then He notices a flaw, and must start over 
again. 

Next day, when we were at the train station in Nevinno- 
myssk, things were rushed and busy. Belongings were loaded 
into the red train cars, people were milling about, and amidst 
all of the bustle two young people walked hand in hand, 
almost silent because of the sorrow of parting. Willy’s mother 
understood how I felt, and wrote a little verse into my poetry 
album: ‘‘The counsel of the Lord is wonderful, and He does all 
things gloriously.’’ After all emigrants had boarded the train, 
we joined in the song, ‘‘God be with you till we meet again.” 
But I could not sing. Willy jumped into the train when it was 
already moving, for he had waited as long as possible and was 
the last one to climb aboard. The train lurched forward, and two 
young people became separated by land and sea, but not in 
their love. 

The emigrants crossed the Atlantic in the Empress of Scot- 
land. By now it was November, and the trip was very stormy. 
Very often the passengers had to remain in their cabins, for the 
high winds drove the waves over the deck. One girl died on the 
voyage, and, after Willy’s father had given a short burial 
address, her body was lowered into its watery grave. All the 
other passengers arrived safely in Quebec on November 16, 
1924. The Dyck family now traveled by train to Rosthern, Sas- 
katchewan, and there they were met by their daughter Amalie 
and their relatives, the David Klassens. A new life in a new land 
had begun. 
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A World 
Collapses 


A Bible Study Course at the Kuban 

After I had said farewell to Willy, perhaps forever, God in 
His great love and mercy provided a relief from my sorrow, and 
gave me something worthwhile to do. Early in December 1924 
Minister Johann Toews started a Bible study course in our 
village, and I decided to participate. A good number of young 
people as well as married couples enrolled for the six-month 
program. We found the work challenging and stimulating. 

As I think back to these days I still regard Minister Toews 
as the greatest expositor of the Word. When he preached, his 
sermons seemed to touch everyone. His faithfulness to God cost 
him dearly, for many years later I learned that he had been sent 
into exile; then, during the turmoil of World War II his wife 
and two sons managed to escape to Brazil. 

While I was studying I wrote to Willy every week and he 
responded just as regularly. On January 29, 1925 I wrote the 
following into my diary: ‘‘My brother David told me during 
choir rehearsal that a letter from Willy had come. I rushed 
home, lovingly took the letter and read this latest message of 
love from Willy. How lovingly and longingly he writes! What a 
beautiful feeling! Willy is alone at Christmas and in the quiet 
hours he thinks of me.”’ Willy’s early life in Canada, as his 
letters showed, was indeed hard. Together with his brother-in- 
law he made firewood in the Saskatchewan brush and was paid 
only fifty cents a day. At least this was enough to give them 
their food and the wood they needed to keep warm in the cold 
Saskatchewan winter. Then in the evening the ‘‘Russians,’’ as 
the new immigrants were called, were able to attend classes to 
learn English. 

Willy and his friends were warmly received in the Hepburn 
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church and soon were thoroughly involved in church work. In 
spring Willy received an invitation to teach Russian in a nearby 
community, and was offered room and board, as well as a 
salary. The offer sounded good to him; he wrote and said he was 
sorry I wasn’t there, for this would have been a good opportun- 
ity to start life together. 

Willy declined the offer for his father had other plans for 
him. His father was often invited to preach in various churches 
and so was often gone. He enjoyed visiting other churches and 
areas. In earlier times, when he still had his mills in Russia, he 
went to North America to buy new machines. In so doing he 
made new acquaintances, and now he wanted to see them again. 
Once while he was visiting in Winkler, Manitoba, he heard that 
in nearby Gnadenthal many immigrants from Russia were 
buying farms. He too went there, liked the place and decided to 
buy a farm even though it was still under snow. Having done 
this he returned to Saskatchewan, fully aware that he needed 
his son to care for the farm. Father, now past seventy, per- 
suaded Willy not to accept the teaching position, but to join 
him in the new venture in Gnadenthal. All of this information 
came to me by way of letters from my beloved; his letters came 
regularly. 


A Sudden Alarm 

This close relationship with Willy was suddenly threatened 
in the spring of 1925. An event which shook me to the depth of 
my soul seemed to shatter my fondest hopes. Willy wrote, ‘“‘A 
close relative has written me that your mother has told her that 
you have received a marriage proposal, and she wishes that you 
would accept. She thinks that the prospect of our ever seeing 
each other again is hopeless. I am therefore freeing you from 
your promise to me.” Willy believed what had been written to 
him, and so he was prepared to carry out what he believed to be 
mother’s wish. His conclusion, however, gave me some hope: ‘‘I 
still love you, and will never love or marry another girl. Your 
Willy.” 

In my sorrow I went to my parents and told them what I 
had just learned. Mother was outraged; she had never said such 
a thing, nor had she even thought it. Nor had she spoken to the 
person involved. But I was deeply hurt and was barely able to 
endure this situation. 
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My Parents’ Silver Wedding Anniversary 

Amidst all my sorrow and uncertainty, there came a joyous 
occasion, for August 18, 1925 was the silver wedding anniver- 
sary of my parents. It was good for me to be so heavily involved 
in the preparations for this event. We planned a real celebra- 
tion, so a pig and steer were slaughtered, sausage prepared, 
much food cooked and baked. For several days, my Aunt Liese, 
who was a master of such things, had everything under her 
control. She and her helpers prepared all the food, while I was 
given the responsibility of taking care of the many festive 
decorations. Many of the festivities would take place in the 
large farm shed, and so it was my task to transform it into a 
scenic, lovely hall. Meals were to be served in the new home 
which, because of the war, had not been finished. Built of thick 
brick walls, it was a pleasant, cool place in the hot days of 
August. Long tables, covered with white tablecloths, were set 
up and I decorated them with roses which were now in the 
prime of their beauty. For the tables at which the older people 
were to eat, I gathered white roses, interspersed with silver 
ribbon, and for the younger folk I prepared bouquets of pink 
roses. Everything was lovely and festive, as was fitting for a 
very special occasion. 





The silver wedding anniversary of the author’s parents in 1925. The 
building of their home was interrupted by World War I; later, it was 
torn down. 
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When the great event occurred, some five hundred guests 
appeared. Mother was wearing a silk dress and, with her stately 
bearing, she looked like a countess, escorted by father. My 
sisters and I were all dressed alike. The minister, Johann 
Toews, gave the sermon, while my uncle, Elder Cornelius 
Wiens, presided over the festivities. We children recited poetry 
and sang, accompanied on the piano. Some of the songs had 
been sent to us by mother’s sister, Hulda, then living in 
Palestine. She had also sent a box of gifts, but when the box 
arrived, it was empty. This was the last time we heard from our 
Aunt Hulda. Many years later, while visiting Palestine, we 
found that all German-speaking settlers there had been forced 
to leave; many had gone to Australia. 


An Interlude in Moscow 

This anniversary was the last great festivity in my parents’ 
home. Some important events were set in motion by guests who 
had come to share this time of joy. From Moscow, Peter Froese 
and his wife had come. He was chairman of the Mennonite 
Agricultural Association, and his wife had spent her summer 
vacation, together with her two children, at the Kuban. Froese 
himself had come to bring his family to Moscow, and so he was 
able to attend the celebration. Since Mrs. Froese had enjoyed 
living among the Mennonites very much, her husband wanted 
to have someone come along with them to Moscow to help the 
children and teach them German. This wish proved a decisive 
factor in my life. 

Soon the feast days were past, and everything returned to 
its normal routine. Then, one day as father was looking out the 
window, he saw me coming home on my bicycle and was 
disturbed to see how depressed and worried I looked. When he 
asked me what my problem was, I could hardly control my 
sobbing as I told him that nothing seemed to matter to me 
anymore. I no longer cared to go to the youth meetings, for I 
could not really participate in their good times. Just recently I 
had been asked to be bridesmaid at a relative’s wedding, but I 
did not go, and the best man had to find another bridesmaid. I 
missed Willy terribly; nothing else seemed to matter. After my 
father had listened to my story, he said that I could not go on 
like this; I was too young to give up. He suggested that I go to 
a new environment, that perhaps I might spend a year in 
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Moscow with the Froeses. When this idea was suggested to 
them, they were delighted, and it was agreed that I would soon 
follow them. My friends could not understand why I would do 
this, but they gave a party for me where we celebrated together 
for the last time. They sang a farewell song for me — it was 
indeed my farewell to youth and the delights of youth. 

On the morning of the next day my parents took me to the 
train, and wished me well. And so I began my journey into a 
new world. The three days of traveling on the train soon took 
my mind off my sadness. From my window I could see the 
picturesque landscape passing by. As we traveled north, the 
scenery constantly changed. When the train stopped in the 
larger cities, many passengers would go to eat in the 
restaurants. Or, if one preferred, it was also possible to eat in 
the train, for Russian women would walk alongside the train, 
offering all kinds of food for sale. They would call out their 
specialties — hot rolls, baked fish, fresh bread, fried chicken, 
milk, and many other things. 

On the trip I made my first acquaintance with a 
Besprisorniki, a street vagabond. He was about ten years old, 
dressed in rags which had been covered with black oil to control 
lice and other pests. But his sparkling eyes and white teeth 
made a pleasant appearance, and soon he found out that I had 
food and was willing to share it with him. At each stop he would 
leave his part of the train and come to my window. Fortunately, 
mother had packed a great deal of food for me — far more than 
I needed, and so I shared with him. This boy had concealed 
himself under the train, and was traveling that way from the 
Caucasus to Moscow. Other homeless children also traveled in 
this way — the railroad was their lifeline as they went to 
various places throughout the vast land, from Tiflis in the 
south to Leningrad in the north. This boy seemed friendly, and 
despite his rags, looked like an intelligent person. He was 
delighted when I gave him various kinds of food. Here I could 
see some of the tragedy that was common in Russia — small 
children forced to try to get food by begging and stealing. 
When we arrived in Moscow I gave him the last of my food, 
including a complete fried chicken. For a long time I could not 
forget his pleading eyes, his desperate words. Who can tell what 
might have become of him? 

It was late evening when we arrived in Moscow. How 
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happy I was to see Peter Froese as he walked along the train 
looking for me. We mounted a carriage and drove through the 
lighted streets to the house where the Froeses lived, and which 
served as the headquarters of what was commonly called the 
Mennobshchestvo, the Menno Society. This was a group 
comprising leaders of the Mennonite Agricultural Association 
and the American Mennonite Relief Commission, as well as 
Mennonite emigration authorities. Mrs. Froese and the children 
greeted me warmly, and were glad to see me again. All of them 
welcomed me as a daughter in the home. 


In Moscow at the Froeses 

Peter Froese and his wife Daria were a happy couple. Their 
apartment, which was to be my home for the next year, was 
situated on the second floor of what had been a theater. Three 
rooms were occupied by the Froeses, one large room was used 
by C. F. Klassen, at that time actively helping Mennonites to 
emigrate, while another three rooms were occupied by ten 
young men who were part of the Mennobshchestvo. Two other 
rooms were reserved for emigrants waiting for the necessary 
papers which would allow them to go to Canada. In the latter 
category, the persons were regularly changing as people were 
permitted to emigrate. Often I would check to see if friends or 
relatives were among them. I now learned to know many people 
whom I would meet many years later in Canada. It was Mrs. 
Froese’s responsibility to keep a careful record of all who came 
and went, and to prepare reports for the authorities. I soon 
noticed that all activities of the Mennobshchestvo were care- 
fully kept under police surveillance. 

While staying with the Froeses, my chief responsibility 
was to tutor their children in German. Nora was six and Erwin 
four, and I enjoyed playing with them. Now my experience as a 
kindergarten teacher proved very helpful. Twice a day we went 
for walks, looking for new places and things to discover. Then, 
before the children went to bed, I told them Bible stories and 
prayed with them. Little Nelly (she had been named in honor of 
Cornelius F. Klassen) was only half a year old. She was still 
under her mother’s care, and the pink-cheeked Russian servant 
girl Flosya looked after her. 

At night, when all the children had been put to bed, the 
adults would gather at the Froeses’ tea table. The group 
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Teatime at the Froeses. The author and C. F. Klassen are seated on 
the far side of the table. Members of the Mennobshchestvo regularly 
met here. 


included, in addition to the Froeses, Peter’s brother Vanya, his 
nephew Andrew Friesen, C. F. Klassen, usually Alvin Miller, 
the director of the American Mennonite Relief Commission, and 
myself. These evenings were very relaxed, pleasant times. All of 
us gathered around the cheerfully humming samovar, and 
discussed current developments in our troubled world. Well did 
we know that the work of the Mennobshchestvo was dangerous, 
but we encouraged and strengthened each other. Our meetings 
often lasted till midnight. 

Several other families also lived at the center. The Ewerts 
were a friendly Mennonite family with two daughters almost 
the same age as Nora and Erwin, and so the children often 
played together. Another family, the Jacob Lehns, had no 
children. Mrs. Lehn was Russian, had been an actress, and now 
entertained in the warm, gracious manner of the Russian 
people. She was a very good friend of Mrs. Froese, so that we 
often visited her. 

On Sundays we attended German church services. Actually, 
the worship was conducted not in a church building but in an 
out-of-the-way room. To get there we first had to walk through 
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a long, dark passageway, then around a corner, and finally we 
were at the room. I never went there alone for I felt too 
uncertain about the surroundings. Later I learned that the 
room had been selected because the spies would be unlikely to 
find it. The members of the Mennobshchestvo did not feel safe 
anywhere. 

The services, conducted in German, were led by two devout 
men, a minister and a lay leader. I was amazed at the way Mrs. 
Froese always supported her husband; although she did not 
understand German she always came to the services with him. 
In turn, Peter Froese often accompanied his wife to the services 
in the Orthodox church down the street from where we lived. It 
was still allowed to function although many churches had 
already been closed. This church always seemed to be rather 
dark, lit only by the candles which the believers lit. The priest 
would chant his ‘‘Gospodi pomilui’’ with all the accompanying 
ceremonies and burning of incense, then have a short sermon in 
Russian. I knew that often at night the Froeses went to this 
church to find new courage and faith for the difficulties which 
they faced as they negotiated with the government authorities. 

During the day I often took the children to this church. 
Most of the worshipers were older women who still honored the 
faith of their fathers and were bound to their tradition in other 
ways also. One day I came to the church with little Nora. Since 
it was cold she was wearing a coat and a cap which covered her 
ears. When one of the ladies saw this she asked me why the boy 
was wearing his cap. This just was not done in a church. I told 
her the child was a girl but her hostile gaze told me she did not 
believe me. Finally, I simply walked out of the church. Later I 
realized that I could have solved the problem very easily by 
simply removing the cap and exposing the long hair under- 
neath. I suppose I had been too frightened of the old woman. 


Getting to Know Moscow 

The proud old tsarist city, with its millions of people, has a 
profound impact on people who come to visit it, and I was no 
exception. To describe the whole city would be impossible, but I 
must say something about a few places I especially enjoyed. If I 
did not go out with the Froeses there were still two other people 
who were very glad to show me the city. Because of them I 
learned to know Moscow very well. These were C. F. Klassen 
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and Alvin Miller, both still single and both very well informed 
about the beautiful capital. C. F. Klassen’s mother, together 
with her other children, had just left for Canada, but C. F. had 
stayed in the city to assist other people who were trying to 
emigrate. His brothers and sisters were now gone, and so he 
was lonely. He welcomed the opportunity to share his concerns 
and to enjoy the treasures of Moscow with me. He called me 
“Little Sister,’’ and told me all about his family and their life in 
the Mennonite settlement called Neu Samara. Now, as one of 
the leading figures in the Mennobshchestvo, he was working 
tirelessly to open doors for emigrants. 

The other young man who escorted me through many parts 
of Moscow was an American, Alvin Miller, a professor at Kent 
State University in Ohio. He had been in Moscow for several 
years, and since 1921 had served as director of American 
Mennonite Relief in Russia. During the several years in 
Moscow he had, however, not learned Russian. We conversed in 
German and I learned a great deal about life in America as well 
as about his experiences with the relief program. Once his lack 
of Russian created a problem for him. He had gone to visit a 
Mennonite settlement, and was coming back by train. Since the 
trip was a long one, he made himself comfortable and went to 
sleep. When he awoke, he found that all of his belongings had 
been stolen, so there he was, barefoot in his pajamas. He could 
not explain what had happened, but fortunately the train soon 
rolled into Moscow. His chauffeur was waiting for him, and he 
now proceeded to explain what had happened. We all had a 
good laugh when he told us about his troubles! 


In the Tretyakov Gallery 

It would have been hard to find my way in Moscow if I had 
been alone, but fortunately I had the best possible guides. They 
knew the city, had been there for years, and were interested in 
its treasures. Alvin Miller was about twenty years older than I, 
and Mrs. Froese, who was like a mother to me, was content to 
entrust me to his care. He was a great lover of art galleries, and 
since he had visited many, he was a good teacher for me. I liked 
to draw and paint, and was especially delighted to see the many 
paintings. 

It was Christmas when Alvin came to get me the first time. 
I too was feeling lonely, since it was the first Christmas away 
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from the family. We went to the Tretyakov Gallery, then 
returned for another two days, for this magnificent gallery has 
so many treasures that it cannot be viewed in one day. It is 
impossible to describe the collection adequately; one must see it 
to appreciate it. I must mention a few paintings which es- 
pecially impressed me. Ilya Repin’s painting, “Ivan the Ter- 
rible,” is so striking that no one who has seen it can forget 
it. It occupies a whole wall, and is both terrible and beautiful at 
the same time. The tsar is holding his dying son, whom he has 
just slain, while the son’s blood runs over the father’s hands. 
Then, the terrifying eyes! A student was so horrified by the 
eyes that he put them out — but Repin was still living, and so 
he restored the painting. I was so impressed by the painting 
that I took a print of it with me, but only my son William has 
the same fascination for it. My other sons and daughters seem 
to agree with the student — they do not like to see the painting. 
And so the painting is hung in an out-of-the-way place, too 
valuable to destroy, too terrible to display. Like so many other 
works in the gallery, it is part of the wonderful, yet terrible 
story of Mother Russia. 

Other paintings that fascinated me in this impressive 
gallery were the work by W. Sovikov (1848-1916), ‘“‘Bojarina 
Morosova.”’ This depicts struggle in the church, and the role 
played by nobles and the common man. A ragged beggar sits 
by the side of the road, his raised three fingers making the sign 
of the cross. Then there is the painting, ‘‘Princess Tarakanoff,”’ 
by C. Flavitzky, which depicts a beautiful woman, in a blue silk 
gown, hair loosed, her face deathly pale, standing on an old 
wooden bed in a prison. Water is streaming into the iron grated 
window and has already reached the edge of the bed on which a 
rat is sitting. The painting is so real that one can almost hear 
the rush of the water and sense the horror of the event; the tsar 
himself has let the water run into the prison to punish and 
destroy the princess. 

Other striking works in the gallery include a political 
study, ‘‘Menshikov in Reryosovo,” (1883) by W. Sovikov. An 
aristocratic family — father and three daughters — still attired 
in the expensive furs of the nobility, is sitting around a table, 
their dingy cell lit only by a little candle. They have been sent 
into exile. Another painting is ‘“‘The Three Oaks,’ by 
Schuushkin. He often painted the Russian countryside, and 
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oaks were his specialty. The scenes are calm and restful, and I 
found it relaxing to study them. I also enjoyed looking at the 
paintings of Ayvasovski, whose beautiful land and seascapes 
presented a mysterious blending of sky and sea. This artist 
grew up as an orphan in the city of Azov on the Sea of Azov. 
One day, the little boy was noticed by a passerby, who was 
struck by the careful scrutiny the boy gave him. He walked on, 
then turned suddenly to see that the boy had sketched him on a 
nearby wall. The man was impressed with the obvious talent, 
and, after talking with the boy, decided to provide the orphan 
with an education. And so the future great painter was rescued 
from a wasted life as a street urchin. His later paintings often 
depicted his beloved Sea of Azov. 

Another part of the gallery had ‘‘modern art,” although I 
did not really care for this. Here was a strange work by 
Machkov, “‘The Blue-green Woman.” I found it weird and 
unattractive. My companion, Alvin Miller, felt that the Tret- 
yakov was the greatest one in the world. In later years, I was 
able to visit many other galleries, but I found rione so fascina- 
ting as this one. 


The Bolshoi Theater 

The Bolshoi Theater is an impressive, beautiful building, 
both inside and out. The loges are luxuriously furnished in red 
velvet. In the great center loge, where the tsar’s family used to 
sit, one now sees the leaders of the Soviet Union. Here I was 
able to see several impressive operas, such as ‘‘Aida,” 
“Lohengrin,’’ and others. Elaborate ballets were also presented 
here. The Russians are especially gifted in song and dance. 
Some artists, such as Neshdanova, who had performed under 
the tsars, were still here. I enjoyed going to the Bolshoi, but 
viewing paintings gave me greater pleasure. 


Lenin’s Tomb 

One of the sights of Moscow that most visitors, including 
myself, want to see is the marble tomb of Lenin. It is situated 
on Red Square, the square which has seen so much historical 
drama unfold. Here tsars have been chosen, revolutions fought, 
religious disputes pursued. Here the armies of Napoleon once 
stood, victorious but defeated. Now, in 1925, I stood in the long 
queues waiting to see the tomb of Lenin. All were quiet as they 
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filed past the body where soldiers stood to guard the honored 
leader. The whole setting was very solemn, and I was glad when 
I was again able to enjoy the freedom of the great oudoors. 

Nearby was the unusual multi-domed, architecturally 
striking church of St. Basil, its brightly colored onion domes 
brilliant in the sun. The interior, with its many chapels and 
corners designed for prayer, was being repaired, but Alvin 
Miller and I were able nonetheless to view its ornate style. It is 
reported that the church was built by an Italian architect for 
Ivan the Terrible. When the task was completed, the tsar asked 
the architect if he could build another one like it. When he said 
he could, the tsar had his eyes put out, for he did not want any 
other church to rival the beauty of his church. 

Another impressive sight in Moscow was the church of the 
Redeemer. It was built to celebrate divine deliverance from the 
armies of Napoleon when the harsh winter helped to bring 
defeat to the unprepared forces of the French emperor. Built of 
marble, with a glistening gold dome, it is situated on a hill and 
can be readily seen. When I visited, church services were no 
longer permitted there. Alvin Miller and I decided to climb the 
narrow, dark stairs inside the church so that we might have a 
better view of the city. The effort was well worth it, for now we 
could see the Moskva River, the sea of houses, the rolling green 
parks and gardens, and, towering above all else, the glistening 
golden domes of the churches. It is sad to report that this 
beautiful old church from which we surveyed the charming city 
was later demolished, its marble used to build the Moscow 
subway. 


The Kremlin 

This impressive structure I saw only from the outside. Its 
walls and towers shielded it from the curious; besides, from 
1925-1926 it was closed to visitors. This was the time when 
far-reaching plans to change Russian society were being made 
by the leaders in the Kremlin. No visitor could know just how 
tragic the results of some of these plans would be. This was also 
the time when one of the last Mennonite conferences was held in 
Moscow, and my father came for the sessions. Delegates at the 
conference hoped that the Mennonites might find some way to 
continue their existence as a people under the Soviet rule. Eight 
specific proposals were presented to the authorities, but the 
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government was not interested in preserving a group of people 
devoted to their faith and traditional values. The new regime 
was determined to destroy religion, and so freedom of religion 
was ended. Not one of the eight points was approved, and so the 
fate of the Mennonites was sealed. The long story of suffering 
and tragedy soon began in earnest. 


The Moscow Woods 

Moscow is surrounded by beautiful pine forests, and often 
on a Sunday C. F. Klassen would take me for a walk in the 
“Silver Woods,”’ a forest of silver-tipped pines. Sometimes 
when we arrived we would be greeted by the stenographer of the 
Mennobshchestvo, Miss Sina, who shared a dacha with her 
parents in a quiet, peaceful area. During the week she worked in 
Moscow, then for the weekend she would go to her parents. 
When she brought us to her parents, we were, in typical 
Russian style, given a very warm, friendly reception. Later, the 
three of us got our skis and took advantage of the crisp snow in 
the beautiful glades. I recall that once C. F. Klassen lost his 
balance in some deep snow, and the two of us girls had a hard 
time helping him get to his feet again. We had a merry time 
indeed. Ironically, these were the very woods where, four years 
later, thousands of our people took up temporary residence as 
they waited for permission to emigrate to Canada. How many 
tragic events occurred here, how many hopes were shattered! 
Among those who waited in vain here in those sad years were 
my own parents. Only a few were allowed to leave for another 
land; most were forced to return to their homes, and many were 
simply sent into exile in Siberia, there to perish. 

I also liked to go to another forest in Moscow, one filled 
with black pines, not the stately silver-tipped ones. A former 
teacher of mine, who had fled from the Kuban, had found a 
refuge here. Instead of teaching, he was trying to make a living 
by weaving cloth. He and his family were delighted to see me, 
and to receive some reports from their former home. This forest, 
unlike the mysterious ‘‘Silver Woods,’’ never seemed like a 
fairyland to me, for this was the home of the Besprisorniki, 
street children, vagabonds feared by neighbors. Most of these 
children were ten to fourteen years of age. Some were orphans; 
others had been taken from their parents who had been declared 
politically unsound and therefore unfit to bring up their 
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children. Still others had lost their parents in the revolutionary 
upheaval, the civil war, or the great famine of the early 1920s. 


Spring Comes to Moscow 

I had enjoyed the long winter but when spring arrived I 
became especially homesick for my family on the Kuban. 
During the day I was busy and had little time to worry, but in 
the long hours of the night my thoughts would return to my 
home and to Willy. Why had I heard nothing about him for so 
long? When I received the many letters from members of my 
family, there was never any reference to Willy. Why? Was he 
still alive? Did he still love me? I knew how I felt about him, but 
why was there no word about his feelings toward me? When 
these questions came to me, I was deeply disturbed, and often I 
cried myself to sleep. Then, one day shortly before Easter, I was 
sitting at a table, my back to the door. Little Nelly, now a 
robust, active girl, was in my arms. I was speaking with the 
brother and nephew of Peter Froese, when suddenly they fell 
silent and stared speechless at the door. I turned — there stood 
my father. I sprang up, quickly gave Nelly to Vanja (I needed 
both arms to greet my father!), rushed to the door, and threw 
my arms around my father. He reported that he had come to 
participate in some economic discussions, for the Mennonites 
were still hoping that they could gain acceptance of at least 
some of the eight points they had presented unsuccessfully 
earlier. How far their goals differed from those of the Soviet 
government! Father stayed for several days, and we had a 
wonderful time together. When he left again, I was ready to go 
with him, but of course I could not leave the little children 
entrusted to my care. 


Easter in Moscow 

Easter is the greatest celebration in the Russian church. 
On the night before this glorious day, we participated in a 
service in one of the few churches still allowed to function. In a 
solemn procession, priests carried a casket around the church, 
all the while chanting and conducting rituals. Then, at 
midnight, the bells rang out and we heard the joyous announce- 
ment, ‘‘Christ is risen.” When one person says this, the believer 
is expected to answer, ‘He is risen indeed.”’ People embrace and 
kiss each other to show their joy because of the Easter message. 
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We in our group also did so. 

The celebration of Easter marked the end of a period of 
fasting. For six weeks the believers were not supposed to eat 
meat or meat products, but rather fish and vegetables. Then, on 
Easter day, the tables would be loaded with food of all kinds. It 
was a festive time, when people visited each other and found it 
very easy to eat and drink too much. We too were invited to join 
the Jacob Lehn family in its celebration of Easter. When we 
arrived at their home, we found that Mrs. Lehn’s table was 
indeed a work of art. Among other things, there was a whole, 
small roasted pig with an apple in its mouth, platters of ham 
with wreaths as decorations, colored Easter eggs, the special 
Russian Easter bread, Paska, with its colorful frosting, cheese 
Paska in the form of pyramids, crab, and of course, various 
beverages. Naturally, the samovar was there, so that the tea 
was always ready. As invited guests, we stayed for the day, and 
watched the Easter visitors, in typical Russian style, come and 


go. 


A Letter 

The moving celebration of Easter was soon past, and I 
noticed that spring had come quietly to Moscow. Soon flowers 
and plants silently proclaimed the gospel of nature. And when 
nature speaks, my heart responds. I wanted to return to my 
home, where I knew everything would be very beautiful; 
perhaps there in the freshness of nature I would be able to bear 
my longing for my beloved Willy. The days in Moscow were 
pleasant and full of interesting activities, but I wanted to go 
home. One evening, as we were enjoying our evening meal at 
the Froeses, I was given a letter from home. Eager to see what 
was in it, I opened it, and found that it contained another letter. 
There it was; finally, a letter from Willy. I let out a cry, rushed 
from the room, threw myself on my bed and sobbed. Mrs. 
Froese, surprised at my actions, came quickly to see what was 
the matter. Had I received notice of someone’s death? ‘‘No, a 
letter from Willy.’’ She and the others, of course, knew about 
my hopeless love for a young man in Canada. Mrs. Froese 
calmed me, and told me at least to read the letter, to see what 
was in it. In his last letter to me, Willy had said I was free from 
my promise to him; now, a year later, he wrote to say that he 
had been terribly mistaken, and he asked my forgiveness. He 
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had discovered that he had been given false information, that 
he had ended our relationship because he had been deceived. He 
was sorry he had believed the false reports, and that if I still 
loved him, I should come to Canada as quickly as possible. He 
declared he still loved me as much as ever, and longed for the 
day when we could be together again. When Mrs. Froese found 
out what was in the letter, she suggested that I should not 
answer it. Beginning a new life in Canada would be very 
difficult. Why not stay in Moscow, where I had plenty of 
opportunities to be married? She had talked like this to me 
before, and was trying to do what was best for me. Somehow 
she could not understand that, despite all that had happened, I 
was still in love with Willy. 

A few days after I had received the letter, my father again 
came to Moscow. He was making a last attempt to save the 
Kuban settlement from total absorption by the Soviet collective 
system, but the die had been cast. The thriving colonies fell 
victim to the new regime; the happy, prosperous community 
was forced to watch helplessly as uncertainty and fear settled 
upon it. 

After I had spent an hour with my father, and had fully 
confided in him, he asked me, ‘‘What is your answer to Willy?” 
I responded at once, “‘I want to follow the desire of my heart, 
and go to him. I still love him.’”’ My father understood me well, 
and said, “‘That is exactly what I thought you would do.”’ He 
stayed a week longer than he had expected to, since he now 
wanted to take me with him to our home. We bought a number 
of gifts to take with us, but already we had to stand in long 
lines waiting to be served. Some new cloth for dresses had just 
arrived, I stood in the queue to purchase some. When my turn 
came, a woman in the back of the row yelled, ‘‘Don’t give any 
cloth to the woman with the hat. She is well dressed.’ The clerk 
paid no attention and sold me the cloth, but I decided to buy 
only a little because of the situation. After a year in Moscow, I 
had become increasingly aware that the public was hostile to 
the more well-to-do people. 

One Sunday our Mennobshchestvo had an outing in the 
“Sparrow Mountains,’’ so called because they were very low. 
The hillsides were already green, and we were happy to be in the 
lovely outdoors. Then, in the following week, we said our sad 
farewells. Many tears were shed, especially by the children 
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whom I had learned to love so dearly, and who did not want to 
let me go. In the evening when we left, all my friends 
accompanied us to the train. Once again, emotions ran high. The 
train went back the same way which I had come almost a year 
earlier, but then I had been filled with sorrow and grief, now 
with happiness and expectation. By morning, we had left the 
pine forests, and were traveling through the rolling steppes. 
The farther south we came, the more we could see that spring 
had come. Then we arrived at the Kuban, and once again I knew 
that on the whole earth there is no place like home. It was 
Pentecost, and my young friends, as well as brothers and 
sisters, had made an excursion into nature. And so the first 
person to embrace me was my mother. How warm is the heart 
of a mother! The house was decorated with flowers and the 
garden was in full bloom, as though rejoicing with me. 


Home Again 

Noch einmal heim, nach mehr denn zwanzig Jahren, 

Wo ich der Kindheit Seligkeit erfahren, 

Zum Heimatort, heim zum letzten mal. 

With these words the poet J. W. Theiss begins a poem 
which I still remember as clearly as when I learned it many 
years ago. “At home again, home for the last time,’’ how 
emotionally packed those words are! And what a moving 
experience it was for me to be home again. Even though I had 
been gone for only a year, I had missed the warmth of family 
love. Now we all seemed more closely bound together than ever. 
Perhaps it was because we feared that I had come home for the 
last time. 

I had sent my picture and response to Willy: ‘‘Yes, I want 
to come to you. The problems of the past are forgotten, and I 
still love you as much as ever. But I feel I should stay here for 
another year to make up for the time I spent in Moscow when I 
missed the love of my family. I need time to free myself and my 
soul is not yet ready for this. In spring I shall come to you, to 
be united with you forever, until death parts us.” 

The summer of 1926 was to be the last one I would spend in 
my beloved homeland. Before leaving the home of my childhood 
and youth, I, together with a group of other young people, 
decided to visit my father’s estate, earlier seized by the 
government; however, we never arrived at our destination. 
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Enroute, we decided to stop for a rest in a wood beside the 
former home of a Molokan. How destitute everything looked! 
Everything had changed. The brook, which as a child I had 
often visited and where I had enjoyed watching all kinds of fish 
and fowl swim, was quiet and deserted. The new manager, 
appointed by the Red government, was carrying out the motto, 
“Destroy the old and make everything new.” Unfortunately he 
had carried out only the first part of the saying. He had 





The photograph of herself which the author sent to Willy Dyck when 
she wrote him that she would come to Canada. 
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slaughtered and eaten the fowl, but had not bothered to 
replenish the supply. The house was neglected, the garden 
seemed like a wild field. The once-beautifully laid out flower 
gardens were without flowers. Only weeds grew where once the 
brilliant hues of the various flowers had dazzled the admiring 
passerby. Glass bottles, which had once been inverted and used 
to outline a flowerbed, lay in broken pieces. 

Yet, of the whole scene nothing seemed so forlorn and sad 
as the graves of the former owners. The marble gravestones had 
been knocked down and broken. One of the graves presented an 
especially shocking spectacle. It was partially dug up, so that 
the corpse was exposed. Apparently someone had hoped to find 
something of value, even here in the realm of the dead. That 
was enough for all of us! We decided to return to our still 
relatively quiet Kuban. We could not know that very soon the 
same fate would befall our homes and farmyards there. 

In September that year my brother David set out for 
Canada. Father wanted his son safely in another country so 
that he would not be called into the Soviet army. It was hard for 
father to send David away, for now he was without his main 
helper. 

That fall my uncle Cornelius Reimer and his wife also 
received permission to go to Canada for a one-year visit. They 
took a good supply of Russian gold rubles with them, but, as 
later events showed, their later experiences might have been 
much happier had they lost all their gold when they arrived in 
Canada. That sad story belongs to another chapter. 


I Study English 

During the winter my father saw to it that I received 
instruction in English, for he did not want me to begin the 
journey to Canada without knowing anything of the language. 
A certain teacher Bartsch, who had studied in England for 
several years, gave me instruction three nights a week. A 
number of other people, who were also planning to emigrate, 
joined us. Mr. Bartsch was a good instructor, and after taking 
lessons for several months we were able to communicate in 
English. Father had also taken the lessons; actually, he spoke 
better than any of the other students. Even though the lessons 
had been especially arranged for me, I cannot say that I was the 
best student, for my thoughts were often elsewhere. Besides, I 
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found that English is a terrible language — so many words are 
not pronounced the way they are written! How different from 
the German and Russian, where spelling and pronunciation 
correspond so closely. 


A Visa from Canada 

In the fall of 1926, the Mennobshchestvo informed father 
that permission to emigrate to Canada would have to be 
obtained in that year, for in 1927 the doors would be closed. 
C. F. Klassen warned that we should begin processing the 
necessary papers immediately. I did not know it at the time, 
but fortunately Willy had begun sending in the required forms 
as soon as he received my letter. When I heard that time was 
short, fear gripped me. Was I too late? Would I be forced to 
stay in Russia after all? Would all my hopes be buried? 

On December 15 I received a letter from Willy in which he 
asked me when I was going to come; the waiting was becoming 
unbearable. I knew that it would take much time to get the 
necessary papers. I had sent in my application in the fall, and 
was hoping to get my passport in February. In fact, mother was 
hoping I would postpone my departure, for she wanted me to 
remain as long as possible. Father, however, felt that delay 
would be dangerous and that I should leave as soon as possible. 
He tried to comfort mother by telling her that all of them would 
soon follow me. But mother felt otherwise and said, ‘‘We shall 
never again see our Anna.’’ Somehow, her sixth sense told her 
that the future would indeed be sad. This time as often before, 
she was right. 

Meanwhile, Willy wrote from Canada that winter had 
already come to Manitoba in October. We in the Kuban were 
still having a glorious fall, and I could not imagine how I was 
going to live in such a cold climate. Even December in the 
Kuban was like spring, roses blooming and trees in gorgeous 
color. I would go to the garden, sit on the bench, and let the 
golden leaves fall onto my hair. Just two years earlier Willy and 
I had sat there and planned our future. I had already sent my 
Christmas letter to Willy, and with it all the deepest love of my 
heart. I had also written to my brother David who was 
homesick and looking for the time when his sister would join 
him. 

Soon our home was alive with preparations for Christmas. 
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Much of fall had been spent in these activities. Furthermore, I 
had consented to become leader of the girls’ group again, a 
responsibility which kept me busy. Shortly before Christmas 
we visited various elderly and lonely persons to bring them 
cheer. One of our girls, dressed like an angel with wings, would 
bring a small Christmas tree with burning candles into the 
room while the rest of us sang carols. I still remember how tears 
streamed down the faces of old people who were touched by this 
demonstration of love. We also brought gifts on these 
occasions, so that the whole experience was an introduction to 
the festival of love. My father was very supportive of these 
activities and would drive us from one place to another. 

Christmas 1926 never seemed to have real Christmas 
weather. Each morning my little brother Hans would awaken 
me with the question, ‘‘Did it snow?”’ but winter simply did not 
want to come. But then, snow is not all that important. The real 
significance of the season lies in its message, and in that year 
we could still clearly hear the good news preached in church: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth, good will to 
men.” But this was to be the last time. When Christmas came 
in 1927, the church had been converted into a barn by the 
Soviets. 

This last Christmas in our home was, like earlier cele- 
brations, moving and beautiful. Father read the Christmas 
story, children recited poems, songs were sung, and father 
prayed with us. The table was covered with gifts for children 
and servants, as always, but the uncertain clouds of the future 
cast their long shadows over us. 

During the festive days, we received a happy message from 
Willy; a sister Elfrieda had just been born to him. This news 
was a surprise to all who knew the parents. They were now 
compared to Abraham and Sarah, for Willy’s father was 73 
years of age, his wife 53. At first the mother could not believe it, 
for her last child had been born 17 years before. She was also 
concerned as to what Willy might say, for he was expecting to 
see his bride soon. But it was Willy who could best care for the 
little sister. He would take her in his arms and comfort her, 
while the elderly father was relieved of the responsibility. 


Again, the “Besprisorniki”’ 
It seemed as though the sun had ceased to shine at the 
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Kuban. Dark clouds gathered on the horizon, seeming to come 
ever closer. In February father lost his rights of citizenship; he 
was now without legal rights, work, or food. As his daughter, I 
suffered the same loss. Now, father told me, it was high time for 
me to be leaving. I too was becoming increasingly worried. 
Would I even be permitted to emigrate? I had to go to the city 
of Armavir to get the necessary papers. Father thought it best 
if he stayed away from official centers. Mother’s brother David 
lived in that city, and he was always glad to see us. 

One day, as I was applying for the documents, I decided 
to make some purchases. While paying my bill, I noticed two 
Besprisorniki standing at the window. Scarcely had I stepped 
outside when one of the boys grabbed my parcel and ran away 
with it. I raced after him, and found that a group of boys had 
gathered and was opening my parcel. I quickly grabbed it and 
fled. Later, I realized how dangerous this had been, for my 
important papers had been under my arm. If those had been 
taken, all would have been lost. There was no time to begin the 
long process of emigration again. 


The Collapse of the Kuban 

The world of the Kuban was falling apart. The whole area 
seemed to have the words ‘lost and damned” written over it. I 
had learned to love the Kuban, and it pained me to see it being 
destroyed. How much more painful it must have been to my 
father, who had given his whole life to this wonderful place. He 
had done his best to build a good community; now it was 
coming down in ruins. One day father was notified that the 
winter wheat he had planted had been taken from him without 
compensation. Sometimes even members of the church went 
along with the new system, and this pained father deeply. One 
day someone told him to his face, ‘‘We are going to destroy 
your village.’”” No one seemed to care about law or right. How 
often we wished that our whole family might already be in 
Canada! 

Our farmyard soon took on the appearance of a pile of 
ruins. The new house, barely completed and never lived in, was 
being torn down. Father received a small sum for it; the money 
was to pay for my trip. It was a sad sight — walls being torn 
down, bricks thrown on a pile, boards being stacked amid 
loud hammer blows — a tragic spectacle. My parents could 
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scarcely bear the sight. They had built a large, strong house; 
now it was being torn down and used to build three small 
houses. 


At Last, a Passport 

During the month of March, one hundred eighty persons 
who had applied to go to Canada received notice that their 
requests were denied. They had applied too late, and now found 
themselves in a difficult position, for many of their personal 
possessions had already been sold. When I went for the last 
time to see what my verdict would be, father again 
accompanied me. He remained in the waiting room, while I 
went inside the office. A young man behind a desk asked me, 
“What do you think you will do in Canada?” “I am going to my 
fiance,’ I replied. He then asked if I had a photo of him. I 
showed it to him, but he persisted. ‘“‘Why do you want to marry 
him?” ‘Because I love him,’’ I responded. ‘‘Why don’t you 
marry me and stay here? You won’t get a passport anyway,” he 
said. I was too dumbfounded to respond, and apparently he 
thought his joke was very funny, for he laughed heartily. 

At last he reached inside his desk and handed me a 
passport. I don’t remember whether I thanked him but I do 
know that when I came to the waiting room I threw my arms 
around father and sobbed bitterly. ‘“‘Did you not get your 
passport?” father asked. ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Well, then why are you 
crying? You don’t have to go if you don’t want to, you know.” 
“But I want to go to Willy.’ Some of the women in the room 
wondered why I was crying, and when father told them I was 
going to America, they also expressed their sympathy. The 
Russians are a very warm, compassionate people, and here 
again they demonstrated that they were ready to share one’s 
grief. After we had all stopped crying (except father, who never 
cried), the women gave me their best wishes and I was on my 
way. Now that I had my passport everything needed to move 
along as quickly as possible. The trousseau which every 
Mennonite girl brings to her marriage had been finished long 
ago. A large chest had been filled with everything mother 
thought I might need. In addition, everyone wanted to give 
some kind of remembrance. I enclosed my three large diaries 
from 1912 to 1927, as well as my Bible School notes, numerous 
photos and many other things. 
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On the last Sunday my parents celebrated my engagement, 
but without the groom. Father enjoyed such celebrations, but so 
far he had been able to have a wedding celebration only for his 
oldest daughter Hulda, and so he wanted to make the most of 
the engagement. The special event was held in our home, with 
only nearest relatives and friends. The old, honored minister 
David Claassen gave the sermon, based on Genesis 24:58, ‘“‘And 
they called Rebekah, and asked her, ‘Do you wish to go with 
this man?’ She answered, ‘Yes, I want to go with him.’”’ The 
minister found many parallels to apply to my situation. He 
knew me well, for we had long been close friends. 


“President’’ Claassen 

The sermon which the minister, commonly known as 
“President’’ Claassen, gave at my engagement was to be the 
last sermon he would preach. With tears in his eyes he said 
goodbye to me. Perhaps he saw in me a granddaughter he had 
always wanted but had never had, even though he greatly loved 
children. His only grandson lived with him after his parents, 
both physicians in Halbstadt, had been shot. 

I must tell something about the death of this respected and 
worthy leader. He was the son of the founder of the Kuban 
settlement, Johann Claassen, and was also the cousin and 
former teacher of my father. He served as president of the 
Forestry Service Commission, the agency which arranged for 
forestry service as an alternative to military duty. Thus he was 
a spokesman for all Mennonites in Russia and was widely 
known as ‘‘President’’ Claassen. Although he served his people 
long and faithfully, when he died no minister was allowed to 
preach at his funeral. Nonetheless, at great personal risk a 
former servant held a secret service in the home with mother 
and three surviving daughters. Perhaps saddest of all, while the 
service was being conducted the grandson stumbled about in a 
drunken stupor. He had indeed become a victim of Russia’s 
sorrows. 


My Return to Moscow 
Too tired to think or speak, I went to bed for the last time 
in my beloved home. There was no thought of sleeping but I 
closed my eyes. As I lay there mother quietly came to my bed 
and sobbingly kissed me good night. What a loving and 
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understanding mother! 

Next morning early I said goodbye to neighbors, servants 
and family. Everything seemed like a dream. Only the words of 
Ida our house servant remained in my memory. Standing near 
the stove, she sobbed, “‘Take me with you, I will always be your 
servant.”’ Quickly the time for departure came and we left for 
the train station. 

As the train approached there were quick last embraces, 
then I boarded. This was to be the last time I would see my 
mother, and even today when I think back to that moment, the 
tears return as they did then. Father accompanied me to 
Moscow and thus lessened the grief of parting. This was so 
typical of father; he stood by his daughter to the end. 

When we arrived in Moscow we returned to the lodging 
where we had been a year earlier with the Peter Froeses at the 
Mennobshchestvo. Even though it felt good to be here again, 
the early bonds to the little children had changed. Nora and 
Ervin had a new governess, and Nelly could now run and speak. 
C. F. Klassen had married and Alvin Miller had returned to the 
United States and his professional post. Only the Peter Froeses 
had apparently remained unchanged; they were still the warm, 
friendly hosts they had been earlier. 

It took several days to take care of all the formalities in 
Moscow. How good it was to have my father there to help me. 
Between visits to various government offices father and I had 
opportunities to see many attractive sights in the city, and his 
words of encouragement and advice were very much appreci- 
ated. It was hard for him to say goodbye but he hoped for a 
reunion. When he took me to the train he said, ‘‘Don’t cry, inone 
year we'll be there also.”’ But the parents never came, and so 
these were the last words my father said to me. As the train left 
the station, I left father, friends, homeland — and rode into the 
uncertain future. 

After the sad farewell my father returned to his home. Now 
he was told that it had been a mistake to let Anna Reimer go; 
she should have been kept as hostage for her father. After this 
father was no longer permitted to leave the village; he was 
under constant surveillance. The trip to Moscow turned out to 
be his last. One of my former schoolmates, now an important 
official in the local Soviet government, sent many people into 
exile and to their death. Even his old uncle was not spared, 
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though this uncle had taken him in as a small boy and had paid 
for his schooling. He had been brought up a Mennonite but now 
he had adopted Communism. To his acquaintances in the vil- 
lage he said, “‘You bourgeois people have lived in these fine 
homes long enough; now it’s our turn.” By this time many 
strangers had come to live in our village and were waiting to see 
all property owners driven from their homes. 

Later I wondered if perhaps father regretted that he had 
not accepted the invitation of the Mennobshchestvo to work for 
the good of his people. He always felt that he could help the 
Kuban most by living there and making occasional trips to 
Moscow. Had he gone to Moscow three years earlier he might 
have saved himself and his family. But this was not to be; God 
had other plans. 


Goodbye, Fair Homeland 

During the train ride from Moscow to the border I again 
saw how father had taken care of me. Another young person, 
Jacob Wiens from Suvorovka, was also emigrating and father 
had arranged for him to sit with me in the first class section of 
the train so that even now, in this moment of loneliness, I was 
not alone. As we approached the border we were all subjected to 
search. Such actions helped to create an atmosphere of fear and 
uncertainty. We knew that some had come this far, only to be 
turned back again. Since I had more money than I was 
supposed to take out of the country I gave some to my 
companion. I knew that I could not lie to the officials when they 
asked how much money I had taken with me. I had earlier 
mailed some back to my father, since I was worried about being 
found with too much money. 

As our train stood at the border, the crossing guard beam 
was raised, and we rode into freedom. I cannot say that I felt a 
great surge of relief and joy, for I had left so much behind. As it 
turned out I was one of the last persons to emigrate legally from 
the Kuban. Then, in Riga I discovered that despite all my 
precautions I still had taken out too much money. C. F. Klassen 
had given me a sealed envelope addressed to his sister, and 
when I delivered it and she opened it, I saw the large bills. 
Years later I pointed out that had I been discovered with 
the money I would have been in serious trouble. C. F. Klassen 
laughed and said, ‘“‘I knew you would tell the truth, so I could 
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On this ship both Willy Dyck and Anna Reimer rode from Riga to 
England, but their voyages were three years apart. 


not tell you. Now you were innocent, and no wrong has been 
done.’’ In any event, I delivered the money to the sister and she 
now helped me select and buy a wedding gown and veil, as well 
as all that went with it. And so it was that in Riga I prepared 
for the wedding in Canada. 

Upon our arrival in Riga we were taken to a camp and 
subjected to a health inspection. That completed, we boarded 
the good ship Baltara for the voyage across the Baltic and 
North Seas. Later I found that the cabin I occupied was the 
very one Willy had had two and one-half years earlier. After a 
stormy voyage we arrived in England. 
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5 


Renewed Trials and 
Suffering 


The “New Order” in Russia 

Soon after I left the Kuban and began my journey to Cana- 
da, calamity struck my homeland. In the spring of 1929 the 
government began to ‘‘purify’”’ the villages of “harmful” 
elements. Representatives from Moscow came to establish the 
new order. Father was branded a kulak and thus deprived of 
any voice in local affairs; instead, he was viewed as an enemy of 
the new regime. At the time of the first ‘‘purifying,’’ officials 
found five unacceptable farmers. They lost all their possessions; 
later they were threatened with Siberia. Then, when the second 
survey was made, another twenty farmers lost their farms; 
soon those who had only a half-farm were also deprived of that. 
Much of the land was given to the surrounding Russian people, 
many of whom had little previous experience for their new 
responsibilities, and so the village deteriorated rapidly. 

Seizure of the farms followed a familiar pattern. One day 
an official came to my father and said, ‘‘Deliver four hundred 
pud of wheat (a pud is about thirty-six pounds) by tomorrow; if 
you don’t you will have to bring twice as much for every day 
you are late.’’ Father presented farming records to show that 
this was not possible, but the officials would not listen. They 
simply informed him that if he failed to carry out the order they 
would seize all his possessions. Since father could not meet the 
demands, the officials came and took everything out of the 
house, carried it to the center of the farmyard and sold it. Not 
even a bed or chair was left in the house. Similarly, all animals, 
such as remaining horses, cows, pigs and chickens, were also 
sold. House and farm stood bare. 
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On the following day, a Sunday, father gathered his family 
and read the twenty-third Psalm. After prayer and discussion, 
it was agreed that the daughters Mia and Catherine would go 
south and see if they could find work. Now, only the youngest 
son Hans still remained at home. Our family had been scat- 
tered. 

One of the regulations of the new regime was that a kulak 
who had lost all rights was not permitted to leave the village. 
Also, he was given no bread allowance — and who would dare 
help someone who had been branded an enemy of the state? In 
addition, father was not permitted to work or to seek a position. 
In those trying times, the parents remained in their home, and 
kind neighbors cared for them just as the ravens once brought 
food to Elijah. Each morning some flour and milk stood in front 
of the door. 

Somehow the parents managed to survive until the next 
harvest. Fortunately, there was much fruit in the large garden, 
as well as many vegetables. Father had also planted some win- 
ter wheat; when the neighbors helped him harvest it, the 
officials came and demanded that the grain be delivered to 
them. Failure to do so would mean being deported to Siberia. 
Now father decided he had had enough! He had hoped that if he 
did his work well and honestly, even the new government would 
come to recognize the value of having good farmers, but he now 
realized that nothing he could do would satisfy the authorities. 
Anyone who has not participated in these events will find it 
difficult to imagine just how terrible the times were. The new 
regime stopped at nothing to carry out its goals. Father called 
his daughters home, and on the following day left for Moscow. 
This had to be done secretly, and so no one was informed of the 
departure. What now happened has been recorded by my sister, 
who lived through these events: 


The Flight to Moscow 
““When we left for Moscow the first time we had perhaps 
thirty pieces of luggage. We had taken food with us, suchas 
buns and canned chicken meat. Since the parents had no 
bread card they had to try to buy bread on the black mar- 
ket. Father still had some money; he had been able to sell 
some leftover boards on the yard, some firewood and a few 
other things. The furniture which had been seized in the 
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spring was destroyed long ago. The piano was taken to the 
‘Red Corner,’ but it lasted only a week. Instead of playing 
the instrument, some of the people trampled it with their 
feet. The trip to Moscow took two days. How surprised we 
were when we arrived! Here we found many acquaintances 
and even relatives, for more than 10,000 Mennonites had 
come to Moscow from various parts of Russia. Their goal: 
Canada! At first we lived with two elderly ladies and a 
daughter (they were former mill-owners and were Bap- 
tists). Since we lived in one room and were extremely 
crowded (we shared the room with twenty people!), the 
ladies naturally wanted us to find other accommodations as 
soon as possible. Besides, to house kulaks was a dangerous 
thing to do. The house was old and primitive, on the out- 
skirts of Moscow. Then we heard of the summer dachas of 
the Muscovites, situated amid the beautiful pines and 
birches. Although these were some thirty versts away, they 
could be reached easily by the electric trains. A number of 
people moved there, and we did so as well. An elderly, 
friendly couple allowed us to live with them. They gave us, 
as well as the Heinrich Friesens, a room, while they slept 
on the oven, in the kitchen. The large ovens of that time 
were made of brick, and designed for heating, baking and 
cooking. This hospitality was typical of the Russians. Also, 
the place was beautifully situated — quiet, scenic, restful. 

‘We were, however, bothered by the uncertainty of the 
situation. The mothers who prepared the meals were wor- 
ried because they did not know how long this would last. 
How much should they stretch available supplies? The men 
organized into groups, each with a leader. These then tried 
to gain permission to emigrate. Things seemed to be mov- 
ing along well, when suddenly a difficult situation emerged. 
When delegates went to visit the German embassy to gain 
permission to leave, they were arrested when they came out 
of the building. At the same time more and more hopeful 
emigrants were coming to Moscow. After perhaps as many 
as four hundred men had been arrested and imprisoned, no 
man wanted to risk this procedure. Accordingly, women 
were now sent to the embassy to try to arrange emigration. 
Things seemed to be moving along well, when suddenly an 
event, which I shall never forget, occurred. 
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“It was about midnight when suddenly there was a 
knock at the door. Some soldiers were at the door, and 
announced, ‘Get ready, in one hour you will be loaded onto 
trucks and taken to the railroad station.’ To give added 
weight to the words, two soldiers remained at the house 
and supervised the packing. All the men were herded into 
one room, forced to lie down on the floor with their faces 
downward. Individual names were then called out, and the 
persons taken away. Later we found out that they had been 
sent to Siberia. Most of the men were taken away in this 
manner; we were surprised to note that father was not 
among them. This was most unusual, for he had been very 
active in trying to get permission for the Mennonites to 
leave, and had often gone to government officials. God 
graciously protected him. The officials evidently had 
planned to take father, but they called his name incor- 
rectly. Instead of calling for Jacob Cornelius Reimer, they 
called for Cornelius Jacob Reimer. Since the name had been 
incorrectly called, father said nothing. Thus, he was able to 
avoid the deportation. In His love, God was providing for 
us. How could we have taken care of ourselves — without 
food, without money, without father? We might well have 
starved. The other men were quickly taken away; no one 
resisted by force. The women and children were also taken 
to the station, and often simply pushed onto the train cars. 
All this occurred at night, and with great haste, so that 
there was a great deal of confusion at the station. Some- 
times children were separated from their parents. The rail- 
road cars were quickly filled, then locked, together with one 
soldier as guard. The process continued, and when the train 
was loaded, it pulled away; sometimes children went one 
way, parents another. Eventually, when the destination 
was reached, parents found that children were missing. 

“The railroad cars were freight cars, with only one 
small window. They were cold and uncomfortable, with 
only the baggage for seats. Many people sat and wept, not 
knowing what might happen next, nor where they were 
going. Most of the women did not know what had hap- 
pened to their husbands and sons. Father, in the meantime, 
had gone to the G. P. U. (the secret police), and had been 
assured that from now on members of families would be 
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sent to the same location. Some, however, especially those 
who came from colonies in Siberia, did not want to return 
to their homes. ‘What will we do there? We have used all 
our money on this trip; if we return we will starve to death.’ 
Some people placed themselves under the wheels of the 
train, some became mentally unbalanced. 

‘Finally it was time for us to leave. Three railroad cars 
were going our way, and were attached to any convenient 
train. Thus, the trip which ordinarily would have taken two 
days lasted nine days. If our dear father had not been there, 
who knows what might have happened to us? He succeeded 
in getting out of the freight cars at stations, and talking to 
the G. P. U. As a result we were given a bowl of hot borscht 
once a day. 

‘‘When we arrived at our destination, Hulda’s husband 
was at the station to meet us. What a sad homecoming that 
was! We had been home for perhaps an hour when Lena 
Martens (Willy’s niece) came riding on a bicycle. She was 
working in a local office, but came to warn us, ‘Officials are 
going from house to house and are making a list of all those 
who have been in Moscow. They are to be shipped away. 
You must try to escape at once.’ Guards had been placed at 
all railroad stations, so we knew escape would be dangerous 
and difficult. No one was to be allowed to leave the area 
except by special permission. Now father and the rest of us 
began to plan how we should proceed. We agreed that we 
would leave everything as it was, take only one suitcase 
with the barest necessities, and leave. We were convinced 
that we could be concerned with nothing now except to 
save our lives. 

“It was decided that Catherine and I would leave within 
one hour, even though we had been home for only about 
two hours. We would go to our railroad station and try to 
go to Armavir where our uncle, David Zeh, lived. Here we 
would try to get a fast train going to Moscow. Our hope 
was to get to Moscow as soon as possible, get the necessary 
papers there, then emigrate to Germany with the group 
which had remained in the Moscow area. Those who had 
stayed in Moscow were being loaded onto railroad cars and 
sent to Germany. 

“Our plan was that after we were gone, the parents and 
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Hans would leave by night with a hired Russian wagon, go 
to a nearby Russian train station, where they were not 
known, there quietly board the train. 

‘‘When Catherine and I came to get tickets, we were 
asked, ‘And what do you want in Armavir?’ ‘Visit our 
uncle,’ we replied. Two soldiers accompanied us to keep an 
eye on us. When we arrived in Armavir, we looked at the 
train schedule. It was already nine p.m., and the next train 
was leaving at ten o’clock. This was a slow train, the fast 
train was leaving at eleven o'clock. We crossed the bridge 
on the way to our uncle, then when we saw that we were out 
of sight of the soldiers, we returned quickly, took the regu- 
lar train in the direction of Moscow, changed trains in Ros- 
tov to catch the fast one. Suddenly there on the platform 
we saw an acquaintance, Abram Martens. In those days 
one could never be sure who was friend and who was spy. 
We walked by him once, then when we walked by him again 
he spoke to us. ‘Going to Moscow?’ ‘Yes,’ we said. ‘I am 
going there, too,’ he said. Later, as it turned out, he man- 
aged to get to Germany with a larger group, and eventually 
arrived in Paraguay. 

““As we were approaching Moscow we suddenly found 
ourselves in a frightening situation. We would need a pass 
if we wished to get out of the train. I had no regular pass, 
although I had a paper showing that I was a private nurse. 
This turned out to be sufficient, but my sister Catherine 
had nothing. So we had to devise a strategy quickly. When 
the inspector came, she was turned to the side, pretending 
to be asleep. Both of us were praying that God would help 
us. And He heard our cry. One of the officials said, ‘Poor 
girl, she is tired and sleeping, so we’ll check her later.’ For- 
tunately, they never came again. And so we were permitted 
to get out of the train without difficulty. 

““Now some more problems arose. Earlier, when we were 
in Moscow, our passes had been given to a group leader 
who was supposed to try to arrange our emigration. He too 
had been sent away from Moscow, but had returned. He 
had hidden our papers, then brought them back with him 
when he had secretly taken a train back to Moscow. Now 
he applied for emigration permission for all of us — but it 
was too late. No more visas for entry into Germany were 
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being issued. In a few days the parents arrived, and were 

very disappointed to find that no visas were being granted. 

Father tried to get permission for individuals instead of the 

whole group, but that also did not work. 

“Our parents had had a very difficult trip to Moscow. 

When they left our home they traveled all night with a 

Russian wagon. They finally came to Ovenka, where they 

took the train. Now Hans became ill with some kind of 

cramp, so that he could not move. A physician finally came 
to give him an injection, but Hans had to go to the hospital. 

Thus, our parents arrived two days later than we did. In 

the meantime, the problem of finding lodging had become 

almost impossible. All people were afraid to house someone 

who had been disenfranchised, who had lost all rights as a 

citizen. In addition, there was the problem of food. A loaf 

of bread was already three times as expensive as before, 
and our money was running out. Father could see no way 
to leave Russia or to remain longer in Moscow, and so he 
decided that the only alternative was that he, mother and 

Hans return to the Crimea, to the village where mother had 

grown up. To return to the Kuban, the beloved home, would 

be too dangerous. Such a return would almost certainly 
mean banishment and death in Siberia.” 
This is how my sister Mia described the flights to Moscow. 

Later, when the time came when we could have contact by 
letter with our family in Russia, I wrote to my parents every 
week, and they also responded regularly. Usually it was father 
who wrote. I still have the letters — how many tears have been 
shed on them in the course of fifty years. I must report on the 
terribly difficult life of my parents after they left Moscow. My 
information comes from their letters or from reports I have 
received from other acquaintances. Everything is based on eye- 
witness accounts. 

When my parents left Moscow in 1930 with their youngest 
son Hans, having failed to gain permission to emigrate, they 
went to the Crimea rather than to the Kuban. Here they were 
warmly welcomed in mother’s village. Friends and relatives 
supplied their daily needs, but soon they heard that officials 
were looking for father. A price had been placed on his head: 
anyone bringing him back to the Kuban, dead or alive, would be 
rewarded. He had been too active in Moscow, had done too 
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much for his people, had worked too hard to help others escape. 
Such dangerous elements had to be removed from society. As a 
result, the parents changed residence frequently, and moved 
from village to village. Finally, father decided that he would not 
go on in this way. He would surrender himself to the authorities 
and let them do as they wished. 

But just at this critical moment, God in His mercy provided 
another way. Mother had a dream in which she saw her two 
daughters who had remained in Moscow asking her to come to 
help them. They were stretching their hands out to her. Cath- 
erine and Mia had remained in Moscow when the parents left 
because they hoped to find work there, while the parents left for 
the Crimea. Mother now took the fastest train to Moscow, and 
here she found her daughters preparing for flight. They hoped 
to go by way of China, over Harbin, to America. Mother talked 
with her daughters, prayed with them and said farewell to them 
— as things turned out, the farewell to one of the daughters 
would be forever! 

After long and difficult discussion, the two daughters 
decided that only one would go; the other would remain to try 
to help the parents. And so Mia, together with two friends, left 
on the long journey. Catherine gave her saved money to one of 
the friends, who had nothing, and decided that she would help 
the parents until everyone could go to Canada. Catherine now 
went to the city of Saratov, where she took a position as book- 
keeper. Soon the parents and Hans also went there. This was so 
far from the Kuban that the search for father posed no problem 
here. Once again, my loved ones were able to make a living, 
even if with difficulty. Hans studied medicine and became a 
very good physician. The esteem in which he came to be held is 
shown in the report of his funeral, sent many years later by his 
sister Hulda. Father found work in a banking concern; he had 
to deliver important letters. Mother cared for the home. One 
day she experienced a dreadful shock — she was waiting for 
father, but he did not come. Only a person who has experienced 
such an event can understand the fear in that time when people 
often disappeared without a trace. My brother and sister began 
to check to see what had happened to father. Soon they dis- 
covered that he was in prison. He remained there for two days, 
then was released; apparently he had been mistaken for some- 
one else. Father returned, cheerful as usual, for he had found 
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that man’s distress is God’s opportunity. In prison he had met 
a Baptist believer who felt that God had forgotten and deserted 
him. He had decided to commit suicide and escape his misery. 
Father was able to encourage and help him, show him love and 
concern, comfort him and pray with him. Through this 
experience both father and the Baptist friend were strengthened 
in their faith, so that they could face the future with renewed 
courage. 

In Saratov, the parents, daughter and son continued their 
difficult life. Mother helped to bring in a little added income by 
taking in boarders who were studying at a nearby school. 
Father reported regularly on events in Saratov, and once he 
wrote, ‘“‘Even though they have taken everything from us, no 
one can rob us of the beautiful memories.”’ As one grows older, 
one often thinks of earlier days, as my father did. Catherine 
found her life’s partner in Saratov, and married a certain Jacob 
Peters. Finally in 1974 the promise given many years earlier 
could be kept: after many unsuccessful attempts, Mia and I 
were able to bring her to Canada. 

When my brother Hans completed his medical studies, he 
married his fellow student, Ida Hertlein. Wedding ceremonies 
as we know them were not held in those days, and so they were 
simply registered as being married in the local government 
office. The young couple worked in the same hospital, in the 
city of Omsk. Hans, after he had been appointed here, 
immediately took his parents into his new home. For the rest of 
their lives he took care of them and fulfilled his responsibilities 
as a faithful son. 

Hans was appointed to his position by the authorities, and 
his salary was very low. Both parents helped, however; mother 
took care of the house and father planted a garden. How often, 
while caring for his little garden, must father have thought of 
those earlier days, when he had hundreds of fruit trees in his 
orchard, a large vineyard, and so many other things! But never 
did his letters suggest even a slight complaint; instead, he 
always found something for which he was thankful. We always 
knew exactly how many pumpkins and cabbages he was 
raising! 

Our parents experienced much joy in caring for their grand- 
children. They provided spiritual nurture for them, read the 
Bible and prayed with them, and lived a Christian example. 
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Just what all this meant will be known only in eternity. 

Some years later, when I was in Canada and the parents 
living with Hans in Omsk, it became possible to send some 
clothing parcels to Russia from Canada. This was a great help, 
for the clothing the parents wore was still that which they had 
worn during the flight. Mother once wrote that father’s coat 
was so covered with patches that the original coat was almost 
gone. And this was my father, who had always dressed so 
immaculately! We were happy to be able to help our parents in 
this way, and we confidently hoped that eventually all would 
end well; we would be able to bring them to Canada. But then 
the terrible event occurred: World War II broke out! 


Renewed Contacts 

With the coming of the Second World War, all communica- 
tion by letter with our dear ones in Russia stopped. How often 
we anxiously wondered, ‘‘Have they been sent to Siberia? Did 
they starve? Have they been shot?’’ But no answer came. I 
knew father well enough to realize that he would write if it were 
at all possible. Why then was there no word? Were they dead? 
Finally, after the war had ended, we tried to establish contact 
through the Red Cross. In a fairly short time we received the 
response: ‘‘Jacob Reimer, died 1947; wife Emilie living in Omsk 
with her son, Hans Reimer, a physician.” 

Gradually some of our acquaintances also received letters 
from Russia and a friend wrote that my father was indeed dead, 
and that mother and Hans with his family were living in Omsk. 
Then, when we got the first letter from our mother we slowly 
found out what had happened during the long years of separa- 
tion and silence. Just as I had predicted, father had written 
immediately after the war, but had encountered a problem with 
his return address. He was living with Hans who as a German 
physician could not risk using his address for contact with us. 
Ida’s brother, who had no family, offered his address, but Ida 
would not permit this, since she feared for her brother’s safety. 
Finally, my sister Catherine, who had just returned from exile 
in Siberia and was now living in Tomsk, offered the use of her 
address. She had earlier been sent into exile when she refused to 
divulge the address of our father. She, together with her 
husband Jacob Peters, were sent far into the northern part of 
Russia, near the White Sea. Jacob was stationed on the edge of 
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the sea, where he was assigned the task of catching fish. 
Never once, during all of the eight years of exile, was he per- 
mitted to go inland. Catherine, meanwhile, worked as a book- 
keeper in the town. Later, she was permitted to return to 
Tomsk, where she then provided the link between those of us 
who now lived in Canada and those who had remained in 
Russia. All letters and packages were sent to her address. At 
long last, in 1975, she and her husband were permitted to 
emigrate to Canada, there to spend the last years of their lives. 
Thus, the promise given long ago in Moscow could be fulfilled. 

From the letters we were able to determine what had hap- 
pened since we last saw our family. My brother Hans, as 
physician, had been drafted in 1941, and had worked in army 
hospitals. Ida was allowed to keep her position, but as a 
German she was always under suspicion, for Russia was now at 
war with Germany. She also had to provide for her parents, 
since her brother, also a physician, had been drafted. Thus, she 
was responsible for parents and parents-in-law, as well as her 
four children — nine people in all in her home. Father planted a 
garden, and the many potatoes raised helped to provide food, so 
that the family never went hungry, although they also did not 
eat well. When Hans came back, conditions improved consid- 
erably, and he now resumed his work at the local hospital. 

We also learned more about father’s death. Shortly before 
he died in 1947, he had been very tired for several days. Mother, 
who had been caring for him, asked him to lie down and rest. 
She noticed he wanted to say something, but seemed unable to 
do so. She called Hans, who said that father had had a stroke. 
Again and again father tried to say something, but was unable 
to do so. Finally, he stretched out his arms, embraced mother, 
Hans and Ida, and died. Thus, mother was left alone after what 
had been an unusually happy marriage. 

Father was buried in a cemetery which, like so many others 
in Russia, was later leveled to the ground. Mother died in 1961, 
at the age of eighty-two. She lived with her son Hans and was a 
loving grandmother to the four grandchildren. Her death came 
suddenly. Parents and children had gathered for the noon meal, 
which mother had cooked. She was sitting at the table, when 
suddenly she fell over, dead. This was also the way her mother 
had died years earlier. Fortunately, both Hans and Ida were 
there. We in Canada received a telegram of mother’s death, and 
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had a short memorial service in our home. My mother was 
buried in the cemetery of the city of Omsk, and two years later 
her youngest son Hans also lay buried there. 


My Sister Hulda 

The tragedy that struck my family also engulfed my sister 
Hulda. After she fled to the Kuban in 1935 she returned to the 
Terek and lived there in the village of her husband Jacob 
Huebert. When she came to the village, she found that the 
homes from which the previous owners had fled were now 
inhabited by all kinds of people. Here she remained until 1941, 
when she and her family again were forced to move. Now, all 
German-speaking inhabitants were shipped to Kazakhstan. The 
long journey took its toll; little David, with his warm, brown 
eyes, could not endure the difficulties and the bad food. He died 
on the way, and was buried in a shallow grave by the side of the 
railroad tracks. No casket, no funeral service, only the measure- 
less sorrow of a grief-stricken mother. There, in the lonely 
stretches of the railroad, Hulda left a part of herself. 

From the Terek to Kazakhstan, from October to Novem- 
ber, the poor exiles traveled, helpless in the hands of hostile 
forces. Food was very scarce, and the captives learned to eat 
camel meat when it was available. When they arrived on the 
plains of Kazakhstan, they were unloaded and left to fend for 
themselves, so that many died. Then, in January 1942 all men 
were mobilized for various forms of service, and Hulda’s 
husband was also taken away. She never saw him again, but 
later learned that after only three months’ service he had 
starved to death. Their son, Jascha, wanted to accompany his 
father, but the authorities would not permit this. Instead, he 
was put in jail for a year. Here his feet were frozen, and for 
many years he was forced to walk with crutches. Such 
oppressive conditions led many young people to commit suicide, 
but eventually the government changed its policies so that the 
young people were allowed to study for half a day and then 
work. At least for the young, life improved somewhat. 


My Niece Annie 
Like hundreds of other young women, Hulda’s eighteen- 
year-old daughter Annie was drafted into the labor force 
commonly known as the ‘‘Trud Army.” For five years the 
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women were forced to work in the forests of the north, near the 
Ural mountains. Here they were quartered in prison barracks, 
but since the previous inmates had perished, the rooms were 
now given to the women laborers. Living conditions were terri- 
ble, and the beds were infested with lice and bedbugs. Day after 
day, the women had to work in the forest, felling the big trees. 
Later Annie told me that even under these conditions she had 
noticed the beauty and majesty of the towering pine trees. No 
power tools were available, so all the trees had to be cut down 
with saw and ax. The trunks of the trees were shipped away, 
and the branches were burned to give some warmth to the 
workers. 

In the evenings, the women sat around the fire — half 
starved, poorly dressed, tired so that they sometimes fell asleep 
and rolled into the fire. Food was almost inedible, and usually 
consisted of a soup made of water and fish heads. A little bread 
was given on a daily ration. To make the situation even more 
difficult, the women were given specific quotas of wood to 
produce; if they failed to meet their assignment, they were not 
given food. Fortunately, when spring came, berries and mush- 
rooms, picked in the forests, could be used to supplement the 
diet. Conditions were so bad overall, however, that the women 
decided to send an appeal to Moscow, but no answer ever came. 
In addition, almost no reports concerning their families reached 
them, and so they did not know what was happening back 
home. Finally, in desperation they decided to write to Moscow 
again, but this time two of the women took the letters to a post 
office. This was done quietly, while the other women did the 
extra work to turn out the quotas for the missing two women, 
who were gone for most of a day. 

To the great surprise of the workers, a commission soon 
came from Moscow and carried on a swift investigation. It was 
found that the local authorities were not acting on orders from 
Moscow, but were instead taking advantage of the situation to 
make profits for themselves. Thus, they were selling the fish 
sent for the workers, and only giving them the heads and 
insides. Similar practices were found in many other operations, 
so that the administrators were removed from office. This time, 
Russians, rather than local illiterates, were appointed to 
manage the work camp. From now on, even though rations were 
still small, the hunger ended, and so did the frequent deaths. 
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With conditions somewhat improved, the young women 
often sang while they worked. Many of them remembered the 
songs they had learned in their churches, and now this helped to 
lift their spirits. As they walked to work and sang, they noticed 
that on the other side of the river near their camp a number of 
men would gather and listen to them. These were political 
prisoners brought here to die. As the winter progressed the 
number of listeners became smaller, and eventually no one 
appeared anymore. Then, with the coming of spring and the 
thawing of the snow, the women saw a ghastly sight. Here and 
there an arm or a leg appeared in the snow, until eventually a 
number of corpses could be seen lying in the field. The stench 
was unbearable, and eventually a bulldozer simply pushed the 
bodies into a hole and covered them. This was the fate of those 
who had fallen into disfavor with the government. 


Hulda Again 

While Annie was working in the forests of the north, her 
mother, my sister Hulda, was also compelled to work in the 
“Trud Army.’’ She and other women were assigned the task of 
building a factory. No machines were available, so the heavy 
work had to be done by hand. The workers were housed in long 
barracks, overcrowded and underfed. Often they were hungry, 
and tried to find ways to supplement the meager food rations. 
On days when they did not have to work, they would go for 
walks among the Kazakh inhabitants of this area, and try to 
find something to eat. Hulda also once tried her luck at this. 
Once she earned a little extra bread by agreeing to clean the 
barns of some of the local people, who kept goats. Upon return- 
ing to the barracks, the food was divided among all the working 
women. 

Sometimes, hunger drove the women to steal food from the 
fields. This was a time of hunger in many parts of Russia, for 
the nation was at war, and each person did his best to survive. 
One day Hulda came to a potato field and tore up some of the 
plants to take the potatoes. One of the Kazakh peasants noticed 
her, and shot at her. Since there was a shortage of regular 
ammunition, the pellets in the shells were made of various small 
pieces of hard substance, and some of these hit Hulda. As she 
was fleeing, she fell into an old well, which fortunately was dry, 
but was too deep to allow her to climb out. At night, the other 
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women noticed that she was missing, and so organized a search 
party. After considerable effort, the searchers found Hulda 
praying in the well. She was rescued and returned to the 
barracks. Later a physician cut out the pellets lodged in her 
back and legs. This was to be Hulda’s first and only venture in- 
to stealing to survive. 

But the pressures and worries continued, and finally Hulda 
tried to find a solution to her difficulties. She asked the 
physician if he would give her some pills to end her misery. 
When the doctor discussed her problems further and Hulda told 
her about her uncertain knowledge about Annie, the kind man 
said he would try to help. He arranged a change for Hulda so 
that she was now assigned to work in a bakery. At least now 
she had enough bread to eat. 


German Prisoners of War 

Hulda soon found another opportunity for helping others. 
The barracks where she lived were close to a prisoner-of-war 
camp, and the German prisoners came to get water from the 
same well used by the women workers. Since the soldiers spoke 
no Russian, and the Russian women who prepared the food for 
the workers spoke no German, Hulda was asked to be an inter- 
preter. The Russian women asked Hulda to go to the well to get 
water, but they also put some food into the pail for the soldiers. 
Hulda and the soldiers came to the well at the same time, 
pumped their water and exchanged pails in such a way that no 
one noticed anything. Soon an effective communication contact 
was arranged. 


My Cousin Anna 

Among those sent to Kazakhstan was my cousin Anna, 
daughter of Elder Cornelius Wiens of the Kuban Mennonite 
Brethren church. At the beginning of World War II, she and 
others were loaded onto freight cars and shipped away. No 
thought was given to the physical needs of the deportees; they 
were treated worse than cattle. Many died enroute, but Anna 
arrived at her destination. 

There she eventually found work as a nurse, but one day 
she returned to her home and found that it had been ransacked. 
Her husband had been taken; she never saw him again. In addi- 
tion, her papers certifying her training as a nurse were gone. 
She now was removed from her position, and eventually a 
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neighbor found her in her home, starved to death. Her body was 
buried without a casket. On the following morning the little 
daughter Erika was found lying on the grave, waiting for her 
mother to return. Finally, someone took the little girl home. 


Reunion and Resettlement 

In 1946, with the war over, members of the family were per- 
mitted to return to their homes. Hulda and Annie decided to 
settle in Tselinograd in Kazakhstan. Here Annie married a 
young Russian called Timofe, who as a student had corres- 
ponded with some Americans and had therefore been sentenced 
to prison for eight years. When he was released he worked hard 
and eventually gained a position as supervisor in a building 
operation. Annie found work as a bookkeeper and held this 
position for thirty-seven years. She did well, and at the end of 
her long period of service she was sent a gold medal by the 
Soviet authorities. Hulda lived with her daughter and son-in- 
law, and took care of the house. The son-in-law held a responsi- 
ble office and, although he respected his mother-in-law he felt 
his position did not allow him to join in the religious celebra- 
tions which Hulda loved so much. Nonetheless, he often 
listened to the religious records which we had sent from Canada. 
On other occasions, when special events were celebrated in the 
local Baptist church, he would stand at the windows and listen 
to the music. Both Annie and Timofe felt they had to be careful; 
otherwise they faced prison. 

In 1948 my sister Hulda came to Canada to visit us so that, 
finally, after more than forty-one years of separation, we were 
able to see each other again. After all these years, she still had 
not lost her zest for living, and so we had a very full, exciting 
time together. She spent time with all our family members, 
attending weddings, funerals, special celebrations, trying to see 
as much as possible about life in this strange land, so different 
from her own. She never could quite understand how we could 
speak so freely about anything, never afraid to say whatever we 
wanted to say. The abundance of commodities in stores amazed 
her, for she had become accustomed to seeing the long queues in 
her own land. Often we would let her do her own buying in the 
stores, so that she could have the pleasure of freely shopping. 
How pleased she was to go down the aisles of the grocery 
stores, putting her selections into the shopping cart, choosing 
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whatever she wanted. 

Most of all, however, we appreciated those times when we 
could exchange our ideas and impressions, share our experi- 
ences and hopes, and express once again the love and trust we 
felt for each other. Going to church was a great joy to her, for 
here she could go freely, without fear or worry, whenever she 
wanted to do so. Hulda relived many of the earlier experiences 
as she poured out her heart to Willy and me. She found it hard 
to forgive those who had murdered her husband and destroyed 
her hopes and joys, but as we talked about these tragedies, she 
was able to become victor over them, and forgive even those 
who had brought nothing but death and destruction to her. One 
Sunday, after she had taken communion with us (her first 
communion in many years), she said, ‘‘Now I can die peacefully, 
for I have forgiven everyone.” 

When Hulda returned to her home, we sent all kinds of 
gifts along with her, for we had bought whatever she wanted. 
Then, in 1970, Hulda’s daughter Annie, at the urging of her 
mother, came to visit us. Again we had a joyous celebration, 
and again our visitor was excited to see how we lived. Soon 
after she returned to her home we received word that Hulda had 
cancer. For the next six years Annie cared for her mother, and 
when Hulda died, she left a witness to a strong, vital faith, and 
when the minister preached at her funeral, he spoke of the spirit 
of love she had so consistently shown. 

Soon Annie was called to bear another burden, for her hus- 
band Timofe was struck by cancer of the lungs, and died about 
a year later. The funeral, in accordance with Russian custom, 
was a large one, with many guests coming for the occasion. 
Timofe had been a respected leader in his community, and 
friends came from near and far. Annie’s brother Jascha came 
from the Urals and helped her settle business matters, then, 
after two months, he returned to his home. Shortly thereafter, 
while he was reading, his wife noticed that his book had slipped 
from his hand; he had suffered a heart attack and died. Now it 
was Annie’s turn to come to the funeral, and again, the husband 
was buried with great honors. The funeral procession passed 
the smelters where Jascha had long worked, and the casket was 
carried five miles to the cemetery. Thus, in the short space of 
one and one-half years, Annie had lost mother, husband and 
only brother. Her hope now was that she too might die. 
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Annie Comes to Canada Again 

In the winter of 1977, Annie received a request from my 
sister Mia that she might come and care for her in the last 
weeks of her difficult illness. For several years prior to this I 
had spent much time with Mia, for we were very close, and my 
presence seemed to encourage her. Eventually, she was moved 
to the hospital, but she wanted a member of the family to stay 
with her, and so she suggested that Annie, who had cared for 
her own mother, should come to Canada and perform this ser- 
vice here. Now, for three weeks Annie cared for her aunt, and 
then the end came as my sister was freed from her terrible suf- 
fering and allowed to go to her reward. 

After this difficult time, I took Annie into our home so that 
she too might have an opportunity to recover from this trying 
task. Now we had an opportunity to make up for lost time, and 
Annie was able to do some things she had long wanted to do. 
She had been only five years old when the church in her home 
village in the Kuban was closed. At that time, my father held 
special meetings for children in his home so that they might 
learn about the Bible. Annie, his first grandchild, was in that 
group. The seed planted here bore fruit, so that in the later diffi- 
cult times, Annie always found comfort and strength in the 
faith developed in those Bible study sessions. She had had no 
opportunity to be baptized in Russia; now, after all these years, 
her wish was fulfilled as she, upon confession of her faith, was 
baptized in the North Kildonan Mennonite Brethren Church. 
All too soon it was time to return to her home in Russia. All of 
us, however, had learned to love her very much, and hoped she 
would not have to return. Mia’s husband, Abe DeF ehr, was able 
to make necessary arrangements with the proper authorities so 
that she was allowed to go to an emigration center in Germany 
where she could be processed for emigration from Russia just 
like many others who in recent years have been returning to 
Germany from Russia. Here in the center she was warmly 
received by a cousin who was also emigrating, and was sur- 
prised to find another person whom she had learned to know 
during the war when she had been working in the forests of 
Siberia. In addition, Germany was very generous in supplying 
the needs of the newcomers. Soon Annie was given a good job 
and at the same time, she was permitted to learn additional 
skills. A new life had opened for her, and then came a letter 
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from Abe DeFehr, asking her to return to Canada and become 
his wife. In May 1978, a year after the death of his wife Mia, 
Abe went to Germany and brought Annie back to Canada. A 
large and beautiful wedding followed, and I was asked to serve 
as mother of the bride. It was a genuine joy and satisfaction for 
me to help in this way, and also to tell a little about the many 
events which had brought my sister’s daughter to this happy 
moment. During all the long years of separation, Annie had 
always remained my loving niece. Now I laughingly suggested 
at the wedding that perhaps her husband would have to call me 
“Aunt Anna,” even though he was also my brother-in-law! The 
crowd roared with laughter, and all of us were delighted to see 
that a long drama had ended happily. 

Who could have known that all these bewildering events 
lay ahead for my family that sad day in 1927 when they said 
goodbye to me? 
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6 


From the Kuban 
to Canada 


London 

Now to return to that time when, alone and uncertain, I 
faced a new world. On our arrival in London, my traveling com- 
panion and I were driven by car through what seemed to be all 
of the city. Finally we came to the many-storied stone building 
where we would spend the days while waiting to begin our voy- 
age across the Atlantic. 

In my room I felt quite alone and restless and, because 
Jacob Wiens was tired, I went to see London by myself. The 
double-decker buses looked like an interesting way to travel 
but, not knowing my way around the city, I set out on foot. 
Making note of the various streets, I managed to see many 
impressive sights and yet find my hotel whenever I was tired or 
hungry. 

Seeing London was a delightful adventure until the follow- 
ing day when I went farther than I had gone before, and came 
upon some large, wide streets lined with business concerns. I 
was enjoying the displays in the large windows when I 
suddenly noticed a reflection in the glass before me. A woman 
clothed in rags stood behind me. I turned quickly. What 
strange eyes she had! Down the street I saw two other men, 
also clothed in these strange silk rags. They were carefully 
watching us. I turned and ran as fast as I could, hoping to get 
away from that deserted street to a place where there would be 
many people. The woman ran after me, but could not catch me. 
Finally I reached a street with people on it and the woman 
disappeared as suddenly as she had appeared. Even today I 
cannot imagine how anyone could come up behind me, so quiet- 
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ly, so totally unnoticed, giving no indication of her presence. 
How easily something might have happened! And who would 
have been there to help me? Frightened, I held my purse tightly, 
for it contained my passport and other valuables, and decided 
that my exploring ventures were over. From that time on, I 
remained in the safety of the hotel and read. 

Two days later we boarded the train for Southampton. En- 
route we admired the lovely fields, now richly green and often 
covered with bright yellow buttercups. For a moment, it seemed 
as though I were back at the Kuban. 


On the Atlantic 

Arriving in the port city, we boarded the Minnedosa, the 
same ship which in 1924 had transported the second emigrant 
group from the Kuban to Canada. On board I once again met 
the members of our party, as well as many who had earlier been 
detained because of illness. Since I had my own cabin, I spent a 
great deal of time reading or writing letters. At every 
opportunity I sent letters to my parents — something I had 
done ever since we left Riga. In this way I kept father and 
mother informed about the interesting details of my trip. 

When we ate, a young Dutch man who could speak Ger- 
man shared our table. I appreciated the efforts of the ship’s 
staff in placing people in groups having some interests in 
common. Jacob Wiens and I thus had an opportunity to learn a 
great deal about Holland, while our Dutch friend learned much 
about Russia. In addition, the ship had a pleasant reading room 
as well as other recreational centers. 

Often I would stand and watch the waves at play as the 
ship moved relentlessly on toward Canada. At the rear of the 
ship I could see the foam churned by its stern, but how soon the 
foam was swallowed by the waves. How different it is from life, 
where the trail that one leaves is more permanent, and one’s 
actions bring their necessary results. That which is done in love 
remains. 

During the last day of our voyage a certain excitement was 
apparent among the passengers. At long last, our expectations 
were to be fulfilled. My luggage packed, I went upstairs to send 
Willy a telegram to let him know when I expected to land in 
Winnipeg. All of the passengers were on deck looking for the 
first evidence of land. At the same time, I looked into an uncer- 
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tain future. Who could tell what lay ahead? I knew only that a 
loving, faithful person was waiting for me — Willy! For almost 
three years we had been waiting for the time of reunion, of 
seeing each other again. Finally our hopes were to become real- 
ity. As we all stood there looking for the coastline, the cry, 
“Land, land!’’ suddenly announced the sighting of the Canadi- 
an shore. Now no one wanted to return to his cabin, for the land 
was rising higher and higher on the horizon. We had come to 
the end of our ten-day voyage; we had reached our new home- 
land, Canada. 

After landing in Quebec, we passed through customs where 
I was saddened when I had to surrender the specially selected 
plant shoots, brought along at the request of my uncle Cornelius 
Reimer. Naturally my uncle was disappointed to learn that 
after all this effort, the plants had been handed over to the 
authorities. I only hope that the young plants were not dis- 
carded, for they were unusually valuable. 

Next we came to a large hall where we were to claim our 
luggage, which we had not seen in about a month. Evidently 
rough handling was common, for my luggage, made of strong 
wood and reinforced with iron bands, had its lock broken off. 
There we were told to buy food supplies for the coming train 
trip since no one would be allowed to leave the train during the 
journey. One problem we faced was that none of us could read 
the labels on the boxes and cans of food available for purchase, 
but we bought supplies anyway. Many persons were later sur- 
prised to see what they had purchased, and were thus intro- 
duced to foods they had never tried before. At least no one 
starved, even though some occasionally had strange meals. 


On the Train 

Each member of our group had received an identification 
tag from the Canadian Pacific Railway, in order that no one 
would be lost. This was important, since none of us spoke 
English. We were always accompanied by someone from the 
railway company, so that problems could be resolved promptly. 
At last we were all on the train; everything ready for the trip to 
Winnipeg. Enroute we could see from the windows vast forests 
of pine, with a few deciduous trees interspersed. We also saw 
rough, rocky mountains, and a great deal of water. Spring 1927 
had been very wet, with flooding in many areas. 
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When we arrived in Ontario, I recall that a Wiebe family 
got off the train. Then our journey continued. In my car there 
were only two women. Besides myself, there was a young 
mother and her child who had been delayed for one and one-half 
years because of the child’s illness. Her husband had gone on to 
Manitoba earlier and was now awaiting their arrival. All other 
passengers were men, mostly young and single. 

One of the older men was from the Kuban and reported 
that he too had been detained because of illness. When I 
chatted with him, I was surprised to learn that his son had been 
the last person, as a medical aide, to give assistance at the 
deathbed of my brother Cornelius. This man, a Mr. Kroeker, 
had heard very little from the Kuban since he had left there and 
was naturally anxious to hear everything that I could relate. 
Another passenger was a young man from Halbstadt who had 
known Willy well, since they had attended Kommerzschule 
together. He told tales of horror about his experiences in the 
White army and how the group had fled across the Black Sea 
into Turkey. His destination was British Columbia where his 
parents were now living. 


Together Again! 

On May 15, 1927 the train of immigrants rolled into the 
train station in Winnipeg. I had been enroute from Russia for 
one month. But what would happen now? It was a dark evening 
and all of us were tired from the long trip. We were going to 
follow our leader into the train station when suddenly I heard 
someone call my name. It was Willy. He threw his arms around 
me — how happy we were to see each other again after the long 
separation. He had climbed across fences and train tracks to be 
sure he would be the first to see me. Just like Willy! 

The two of us followed the rest of the passengers into the 
train depot where many had gathered to greet us. There they 
were, friends from the Kuban, from Millerovo, two former 
teachers and other friends. What a welcome! Willy’s sister and 
brother-in-law, the Cornelius DeFehrs, lived nearby and we 
went to their home. There in the evening Willy slipped a golden 
engagement ring onto my finger. He had also bought a ring for 
himself, and I now slipped that onto his finger. At last we were 
engaged. My ring always remained a treasure to me, and even 
today I wear it. Willy’s, however, had a different story. 
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Apparently, soon after our wedding, while giving the horses 
some straw, Willy also fed them his ring! We searched and 
searched, but could not find it. Eventually, at our silver wed- 
ding, I gave him a second ring. But, rings aside, our devotion to 
each other never wavered throughout the years. 

We remained in Winnipeg for another day. Many friends 
and acquaintances invited us over, wanting to know the latest 
stories from their former home. Then Willy and I boarded the 
train which was to take us to Plum Coulee, where my trip by sea 
and rail was to end. Because we had so much to tell each other, 
we almost missed our station. It was when the train had already 
begun to move again that Willy noticed where we were. Quickly 
we rushed to the door and managed to get out. There my future 
father-in-law was waiting to receive us and we began the seven- 
mile trip to Gnadenthal where Willy now lived. The trip was 
difficult, for there had been weeks of rain. The prairie roads 
were so bad that our wagon was often in mud up to the axles. 

Arriving at our village Gnadenthal we turned in at a rather 
old farm, with tall poplar trees lining the road. The house was 
built in the style of the 19th century, and had an entry hall with 
a dirt floor. Willy’s sister Agathe had warned me in Winnipeg 
that I should not be alarmed if I found things looking poor and 
old with no nicer pieces of furniture in the entire house. So, of 
course, I was not expecting a palace. Everything indeed did 
look old and poor, but then, happiness does not depend upon 
wealth. Even the smallest hut can be a happy place. Willy’s 
mother and sister Amalie greeted me warmly. There, too, was 
little Elfrieda, five months old, a lively baby and later my com- 
fort when I was homesick. Everything was warmed by the 
affection Willy and I felt for each other. After the long separa- 
tion and the many obstacles, we were now reunited. 

We wanted very much to be married two weeks after my 
arrival. On Sunday our engagement was announced in church 
and came as quite a shock to the village midwife, for her name, 
too, was Anna Jacob Reimer. After awhile the two Anna 
Reimers became Mrs. Janzen and Mrs. Dyck. There were 
obstacles to my becoming Mrs. Dyck immediately, however. 
The students objected! And so our wedding day was postponed 
until the 25th of June. After all, what difference did one month 
make now that we had waited so long. Both Willy and I had 
learned to wait. Agathe had confided to me that her family was 
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worried that Willy, the only son, would always have remained 
single if I had not come, for in all the years of our separation, he 
had never even looked at another girl. 

The students who had asked us to wait a little longer would 
have been writing exams on the chosen days. Those who wanted 
to be present at the wedding included my brother David, 
Willy’s sisters Amalie and Agathe, my former teacher Bernhard 
Fast, and other relatives and friends. All of these were studying 
at the Mennonite Collegiate Institute in Gretna to obtain what 
they needed most: a command of the English language. This 
school proved to be a blessing to many who studied there, 
including my brother David to whom I became very close as we 
comforted each other in our longings for our family far away. 

During the first week Willy and I went to Manitou to visit 
with my Uncle Isaak and Aunt Tina Matthies and their family. 
They were among the first who left the Kuban in 1924, coming 
to Canada by way of Mexico. We also visited my Uncle Corne- 
lius Reimer and his wife Liese, but I was saddened to find that 
they planned to return to the ‘‘Red Paradise.’’ I told them that 
father had been deprived of his rights as a citizen and how the 
winter wheat had been taken from him. This was difficult for 
my uncle to believe for he had written to the Soviet authorities, 
and had received a reply stating that all his property was still 
his, waiting for him to take possession. How little our people 
understood the Communist government! 

Uncle Cornelius would gladly have stayed in Canada. He 
had already been offered a position as horticulturalist at the 
experimental farm in Morden, but his wife wanted to return to 
Russia to see what was happening. She had been promised by 
her husband that they would return to Russia if she did not like 
Canada. Unfortunately for him, he had come at the wrong time. 
The Manitoba winter can be very cold, and his wife did not like 
the climate. In the Kuban she had lived like a queen in a huge, 
lovely residence, with many servants. Her home had been situ- 
ated in a large beautiful park, where she often entertained her 
friends, with sometimes as many as one hundred persons 
coming for two or more days. How different things were in 
Manitoba! The few friends, a modest farm home, and a cold 
winter offered little competition for the pleasant life she had 
left. It was unfortunate that her husband had not bought a 
large house in the city, gotten a car with chauffeur, and let her 
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celebrate as she was accustomed to doing. He had brought 
plenty of money from Russia. Now, she wanted to return just 
once more to see her homeland. After many tears and reminders 
of promises, she finally had her way. My uncle, always conscien- 
tious and honest, kept his word. They agreed to remain for 
Willy’s and my wedding; then they returned to the Kuban. 


Our Wedding 

Our wedding was set for June 25, 1927, a Saturday. On 
Friday, amid continuous rain, Willy drove to the train station 
at Plum Coulee to meet our wedding guests, Uncle Cornelius 
and Aunt Liese. Since the train was due to arrive in the late 
afternoon, we began to expect the guests in the early evening. 
When nine o’clock came, we began to wonder what might have 
happened. At eleven there was still no sign of the visitors. In 
former days at the Kuban, the evening before the wedding was 
a time of celebration. Friends would come with gifts and 
everyone would have a great time singing together, staging 
plays, reciting poems, and playing games. On the eve of my 
wedding, however, everyone was worried. I began to cry. Once 
again, I had come so near to happiness, only to see it slip away 
from me. Finally, well after midnight, the guests arrived. Willy, 
too, thank God, was still alive. The long delay had been caused 
by rain damage to the tracks near Manitou. Only after these 
had been repaired could the train continue on its way. 

On the day of the wedding, the heavens stopped their 
crying and we had a glorious sunny day. Nature reflected what 
we felt in our hearts. In the forenoon I laid out the wedding 
dress and veil which I had purchased in Riga. Cuttings from a 
myrtle shrub were woven into a star-studded crown, a gift from 
Willy. When everything was ready, I took out time to write a 
letter to my dear parents. I knew how much they would have 
wanted to be with us. My sister Mia knew me well; she had said 
that she knew that on my wedding day I would write to my 
parents. When she mentioned this to her friends, they laughed, 
saying that no bride would take time to write letters on her 
wedding day. So a bet was made — and my sister won. Later 
my dear ones in Russia wrote that they had spent the day 
celebrating with friends, and reading the Scriptures together. 
My parents had gone to visit a dear old woman who, many 
years earlier, had been given a little angel and Christmas tree 
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by the girls of the village. She had been especially touched to 
receive the gift — now my parents went to be with her so that 
together they might pray for our happiness. I was deeply 
touched when I found out about this prayer meeting, and never 
forgot this expression of love. 

The wedding was celebrated in a large building on our 
farm. When I entered the large room on the arm of Willy, I 
paused, for there again I saw my favorite verse, ‘“The counsel of 
the Lord is wonderful, and his purposes are wondrously 
achieved.”’ Our relatives in Saskatchewan, the Klassens, who 





The bridal couple, Anna Reimer and Willy Dyck, shortly before their 
marriage in June 1927. 
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did not have the means to come to the wedding, had sent us a 
large cloth and on it Mr. Klassen, in his beautiful handwriting, 
had inscribed the verse. Amalie had decorated the lettering 
with greenery, so that the words stood out as I entered the 
room. Here was the foundation for our new life. 

The room was filled with guests, for we had invited all of 
Gnadenthal. The choir appropriately began by singing ‘‘May 
God greet you” (Gott gruesse Euch). Elder Johann Ratzlaff 
took Galatians 6:2 as his text: ‘‘Bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.’’ He gave us much practical 
advice, and I can still remember how he said that if, after many 
years, you can still eat out of the same dish, all will be well. In 
later years we would sometimes take something from the 
other’s plate just to remind us of the minister’s comment. 

Our marriage vows were blessed by Willy’s father, Elder 
Wilhelm I. Dyck, whose message was based on John 8:56. 
Then, after he had asked us the necessary questions and we had 
responded with a hearty ‘‘Yes,’’ we knelt and he spoke a prayer 
over us. When he presented us as William and Anna Dyck to 
the wedding guests, I did something which was not on the 
program. I followed my impulse, embraced Willy, and kissed 
him. It seemed to me that his father would otherwise be the 
first to greet him, and I wanted to do that. This was something 
quite unexpected for the Gnadenthalers, for the custom of 
kissing the bride had not yet been accepted in our circles. Only 
later did we find that this was a custom in our new homeland, 
except that it is the groom who kisses the bride. 

After the ceremony more wedding guests arrived from 
Winnipeg; they had been delayed by the rough, muddy roads. 
Our visitors who came from outside the immediate community 
remained for the night, and on the following day, Sunday, we 
had another celebration, a post-wedding feast. Then the guests 
slowly started to leave. Following afternoon coffee, Willy and I 
made a short honeymoon trip. We used our brother-in-law 
Riediger’s truck to return the borrowed dishes to Plum Coulee, 
a distance that was all of ten miles! This was the extent of our 
traveling at that time, but we had several days to continue the 
celebrations, to be alone, and to plan for our future. 


Uncle Cornelius Returns to Russia 
On Monday we said farewell to Uncle Cornelius. I was very 
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sad to see him go, for I knew that nothing good awaited him in 
the old homeland. Aunt Liese, however, was glad to go. She 
carried a little suitcase full of Russian gold rubles which she had 
earlier brought from Russia. On the return trip they went 
through Germany, where Aunt Liese bought a dress and 
accessories for her silver wedding. The anniversary was to be 
celebrated in September; it was, and seemed to be all that was 
anticipated, as guests celebrated for several days. 

But this was to be the last such occasion. Just a few days 

after the silver wedding our aunt and uncle lost everything they 
possessed. Their house, the lovely farm and gardens, even the 
rings from their fingers, were taken by the Soviet authorities. 
This was how the government kept its promise to them! Uncle 
Cornelius was sent into Siberia, into exile. Aunt Liese, having 
realized the impending danger, had distributed her expensive 
furniture and other belongings to friends who now allowed her 
to stay with them. But this kind of life soon passed for her as 
well. When a heavy snowstorm came at Christmastime, she had 
to go and shovel snow at the train depot. Her world had crashed 
down around her. 
She decided to flee this mistreatment, and boarded the 
next train, following her husband into distant Siberia. It was 
one of the first times she had acted wisely. She rejoined her 
husband, now active as a horticulturalist, having learned this 
vocation in Odessa. He was experimenting with various plants, 
and growing varieties that had been unknown in Siberia before. 
This work was recognized as significant; consequently, he was 
given better treatment than most of his fellow exiles, and 
allowed to have white bread and sugar. 

After several years, Uncle Cornelius and Aunt Liese were 
allowed to go free, and they returned to the Caucasus. They 
decided not to go back to the Kuban area, but rather to the 
resort Sochi on the Black Sea, for they did not want anyone to 
know where they were. Here Uncle Cornelius lived quietly as a 
gardener. One day, while working in the garden, he noticed a 
man sitting on a bench nearby. Somehow the man looked 
familiar. Suddenly he waved to Uncle Cornelius and asked him 
to come over. He then asked, ‘‘Did you plant this beautiful 
flower garden?’’ Hyacinths, tulips, and other spring flowers 
were in full bloom. When Uncle Cornelius said, ‘“‘Yes,”’ the other 
man replied, ‘I am Stalin, and I also like the flowers and 
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getting up early in the morning.” Despite his harsh policies, he 
had retained a soft spot for things of beauty in nature. 

Uncle Cornelius might have remained a quiet gardener 
there, but his wife secretly re-established connections with 
acquaintances at the Kuban. As a result, when war came in 
1941 and all German-speaking settlers were ordered deported to 
the east, my uncle and aunt were also forced to go. They, and 
many others were loaded onto freight cars and shipped to 
Kazakhstan. Many who died of starvation enroute were simply 
thrown along the railroad tracks, without even being given 
burial. My father’s oldest sister Anna, after whom I am named, 
was among those who died in this tragic way. 

Years later I found out what had happened to my Uncle 
Cornelius and Aunt Liese. In British Columbia I visited with a 
woman who had come from Russia, and had once lived at the 
Kuban. She too had been deported but had survived. She said 
that she and my uncle and aunt had been living next door to 
each other in some barracks. Uncle Cornelius had been 
appointed caretaker of some hospital grounds. Eventually, 
when he was not able to do this anymore he took a job as a 
night watchman at a store. One morning he was found asleep, 
and the store had been robbed. He was then brought to trial and 
tortured. One day he told the woman I met in British Columbia 
that he could no longer bear this torture. Two days later he 
was found unconscious; he had taken poison. In the hospital he 
recovered briefly, and could still make his peace with God. Then 
he died. 

So it was that this kind, gifted, good man died. Ironically, 
soon thereafter the thieves who had stolen the goods were 
found. It was found that they had used gas to put my uncle to 
sleep. As far as Aunt Liese was concerned, her later life was 
almost unbroken suffering and bitterness. We were able to send 
her some food parcels and thus keep her from starving. 
Eventually, she died a natural death — alone, embittered, 
destitute. And to think she had already been in Canada, the 
land of freedom and opportunity! But one must not judge too 
harshly. In those early difficult years, a good number of the 
immigrants would have returned to Russia had they possessed 
the means to do so. They still remembered the good things they 
had once enjoyed under the tsars, and did not really know yet 
what the new Communist government would bring with it. 
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‘a 
A New Beginning ina 
New Land 


Our Life as a Young Married Couple 

After the last of our wedding guests had left, we soon 
learned we had to settle down to serious work. It was high time 
to seed the fields, for the rains had delayed planting about one 
month. For weeks I saw Willy only by lamplight. In the morn- 
ing he would get up while it was still dark so that he could feed 
the horses, then he would drive three miles to the fields, not 
returning until darkness had begun to fall. How often I stood at 
the garden fence watching him come home, tired from the day’s 
work. I would often hold Elfrieda on my arm as I greeted him. 
She was my comfort when I felt lonely. Agathe, with whom I 
got along so well, had gone to a camp to be a helper there. 
Amalie was kept busy with her kindergarten, while my mother- 
in-law ran the household and I helped her. 

There seemed to be no little corner where I could relax and 
think. The houses in the village were so small and close together 
that one always seemed to share the experiences of the neigh- 
bors. How different from the old homeland where father’s farm- 
yard was as large as the whole village here. I often thought of 
the hundreds of fruit trees, the vineyards, the lanes and hedges, 
all part of the lovely home at the Kuban. There we had lived as 
though we were on a beautiful island. Here in Manitoba there 
seemed to be only small gardens and strange fruits, such as the 
chokecherries which puckered one’s mouth. Even today, after 
fifty years, most of my dreams are still of the place where I grew 
up. I still walk through the house of my parents, stroll in the 
gardens, sit on the benches in the long lanes, and let the leaves 
of autumn fall on my head. 
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Fortunately, Sunday provided some relief, for then Willy 
and I had some time together. In the church we received 
strength for the hard tasks of the week. I could now easily un- 
derstand why the Sabbath had been made for man, and not the 
other way around. 


Summer was a time of constant work. At harvest, my 
mother-in-law and I helped by setting up sheaves of grain. My 
father-in-law would sit beside a haystack and take care of El- 
frieda. When I think back to those days I find it hard to imagine 
that we managed to do all those things. My mother-in-law was a 
very devout, hard-working person, and she soon became a real 
mother to me. When I arrived as a bride, she told her daughters, 
“Tf some things about Anna don’t please you, remember that 
she has left everything because of her love for Willy.’’ In fall 
Amalie married a teacher whom she had met while studying in 
Gretna, and Agathe went to school in Winnipeg. Thus, when 
winter came, the parents-in-law, little Elfrieda, and the two of 
us were alone in the house. This was my first experience with a 
Canadian winter, and I was sure that I would freeze to death. 
But God has ways to warm the heart even in the coldest winter. 


Spiritual Renewal 


One of the most moving ways in which God touched our 
lives in Gnadenthal was through a time of spiritual awakening in 
our church. Sunday services were held in the old school where 
both congregations, General Conference and Mennonite Breth- 
ren, met at the same time, in complete harmony. Their ministers 
took turns in leading the services. Often, visiting ministers were 
invited to preach. In one instance, a rather humorous situation 
developed: on three successive Sundays our visiting ministers 
preached on the same text, without knowing that they were 
doing so. Each sermon was based on the text: “Remember 
Lot’s wife.’’ We were not quite sure what God was telling us 
through this three-fold exhortation. 


Perhaps these sermons were a preparation for the evange- 
listic meetings which were soon to be conducted by a Mr. Nach- 
tigall. He was a stirring, interesting speaker, and during these 
services Willy’s choir, of which I was a member, sang regularly. 
The meetings were well attended, but strangely no one was con- 
verted at this time. We wondered if Gnadenthal might be a 
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rocky soil. The sermons were an earnest warning based on the 
theme, ‘“‘The Hospital of Satan.”” The minister developed his 
topic in the following manner. Satan, as the prince of this world, 
has only one goal, and that is to destroy our Lord’s great work 
of redemption. To accomplish this purpose, he tried to bring 
people into his “‘hospital,’” which has four rooms. 

One of these rooms, into which Satan likes to bring his vic- 
tims, has an inscription, ‘‘Enjoy yourself.’’ How many enter 
here, and spend their time in seeking all kinds of pleasures, 
until their time of grace has come to an end. Another room is 
designed for those who want to become better persons. Many 
who enter here hope that through their own efforts they will be 
able to gain God’s favor. So they spend their whole life trying to 
improve themselves. A third room is designed to display the 
mistakes of God’s children. Satan likes to bring people into 
here, for here, written on the walls, are accounts of the many 
failures of Christians. Finally, there is a fourth room with the in- 
scription, ‘‘Be converted, but not yet.’’ Here people are urged to 
spend their time, and enjoy life, until all hope is past. During all 
this time, Jesus is also knocking at the door of the hearts of the 
people, and every time someone says ‘“‘no’’ to Him, the door is 
thereby shut more tightly. Then, when the door is tightly 
closed, Satan takes the person to the room marked ‘‘Hopeless- 
ness.’’ No one ever leaves that room. 

On the morning following the last of Mr. Nachtigall’s ser- 
mons, he was getting ready to leave. He was staying at the 
home of Mr. Abram Konrad, who was already hitching up his 
horses when suddenly two girls came down the street, walking 
very rapidly, and running the last part of the way. When they 
arrived at the Konrad home, they asked Mr. Nachtigall to stay 
a while, for they wanted to be converted. Both found peace. 
Then the father of one of the two girls asked, ‘‘Where is Mary?” 
Nobody knew where she was on this busy morning, for this was 
the day for hog-butchering. Then the father asked, ‘‘And where 
is Abram?” One of the helpers said, ‘‘I saw them go into the vil- 
lage.’’ With that the father, who was in the middle of helping to 
cut up some of the meat, laid down his knife, saying, ‘‘My chil- 
dren are being converted and I just stand here.’’ With that he 
too went into the village to the Konrad’s place, and there found 
peace with God. In the midst of a festive occasion, for hog- 
butchering is always a special time, this man was prepared to 
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leave everything and listen to God’s call. 


As a result of all these events, Mr. Nachtigall agreed to 
stay another three days, and each evening he conducted ser- 
vices. The revival fire continued to burn, and when the three 
days of added services were over, and Mr. Nachtigall was gone, 
the choir members came to our home for several evenings. Willy 
would kneel and pray with the men, and I with the women. 


These were wonderful days in Gnadenthal, and perhaps 
half the village found peace with God. Many young people were 
converted and began a life of service to God and man which has 
continued to the present. Just last summer one of my daughters 
told me that she had received special greetings from one of 
those who had been in the group at that time, and had since 
become a noted singer: ‘‘Tell your mother that when she and 
her husband came to Gnadenthal, it seemed as though the sun 
had risen on our village.’’ In later years, Willy often said that 
these experiences, in which he was so directly involved, had 
been among the highlights of his pastoral service. 


Soon another great joy came to us, for on October 24, 1928 
our first child was born. A Mrs. Janzen, who had studied as a 
midwife in Riga, now came to help us. For eleven days she came 
regularly to take care of the baby — at one dollar per visit. We 
borrowed water at the neighbor’s for bathing the baby, since 
the wells of Gnadenthal had hard water. Fortunately, we soon 
had rain, so the water problem was solved. In honor of her two 
grandmothers, the little baby was named ‘‘Emilie.”” We at once 
sent a telegram to the Kuban to share our joys with our parents 
there, and the people were naturally very curious to know what 
it contained. The old Mr. Unruh even drove onto my parents 
yard to find out what the message might be. When my father 
proudly stated that he had received word that he was now a 
Canadian grandfather, the old man responded, ‘‘How foolish to 
spend money for something like that.” 


Life in Winnipeg 
This was also a time of hardship on the farm, for prices for 
agricultural products were very low. Willy decided to move to 
Winnipeg to find work and to study English. When he had 
come to Gnadenthal, he had sent his academic records to the 
University of Manitoba in Winnipeg, and had been accepted as 
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a student there, but his father wanted him to stay on the farm. 
He still believed what he had said earlier: ‘‘In Russia I began 
with nothing and became wealthy, and I will now show the 
Canadians how to farm.”’ He forgot that every country has its 
own characteristics; besides, he had been a businessman in 
Russia, not a farmer. 

In winter we moved into a house in Winnipeg, and had 
enough room so that my brother David and his friend Frank 
Peters could also live with us. Willy and David found work 
building houses, while Frank worked in a garage. This was a 
happy time for us. The men worked hard and studied, then on 
Sunday we went to a church where we found relatives and 
friends, something we had missed in Gnadenthal. There, Willy 
and I had no friends our age, we were the only newly-married 
couple. In Winnipeg, we were able to visit with friends, and to 
share our experiences with them. Our home became a center for 
fellowship and music. David, who loved music, organized a little 
orchestra. Once again, we found ourselves to be young, enjoy- 
ing life. Then, when the snow melted and I saw the plot of 
ground on which the house was situated, I was overjoyed. I was 
already imagining how I would plant flowers and vegetables. 
But this was a dream, for one morning we found a notice posted 
on our rented house: ‘‘sold.’’ I could have cried. Now we were 
forced to look for a home again. At last we found a two-room 
apartment upstairs in a house. David continued to live with us, 
but that was all the room we had. For someone who enjoyed na- 
ture as much as I did, living in the second story was a real dis- 
appointment. I would take little Emilie and go play in the grass 
with her, and neighbors’ girls would come and join us. In this 
way, I made new friends and also learned some English. 

When the next winter came, Willy’s father arrived and 
begged Willy to return to Gnadenthal with him. He had some 
hired help, but the whole farm was being run down. Both Willy 
and I wanted to stay in Winnipeg among our friends and with 
our work. Then, the situation became even more difficult when 
Willy’s mother tearfully begged us not to return. She had grown 
up on a farm and had a better understanding of the situation 
than did her husband. She wanted father to sell the farm and let 
Willy and me shape our own lives. But Willy honored his father, 
made the decision he knew he had to make, and so we returned 
to Gnadenthal. 
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Once Again, Gnadenthal 

The year 1929 was a constant expression of the biblical 
statement, ‘‘By the sweat of your brow shall you eat your 
bread.’’ The following year was especially difficult. Although 
my mother-in-law never complained, I could see that she was no 
longer her former self. When she decided to go to a physician, 
he determined that she had breast cancer, and needed an im- 
mediate operation. But father would not hear of an operation; 
instead, he looked for someone who would burn out the cancer. 
Such a person was found, and so mother went to Winkler to be 
treated. In this trying time, Elizabeth Poetker, my grand- 
mother, came to live with us for several months. I loved her, 
and she was a great comfort to us, especially now that I was 
expecting my second child. Like our first child, this one was 
born under the care of Mrs. Janzen. On August 12, 1930 our 
daughter was born, and since grandmother had come to mean 
so much to us, we decided to name the girl ‘‘Elizabeth’’; we 
usually called her ‘‘Betty.’’ She was a healthy, quiet baby, with 
blonde, curly hair. 

During this busy time I received my first letter for a long 
time from Russia. For years I had heard nothing about my 
loved ones. The letter came from my sister Mia, who had fled 
across China to the United States. She later wrote an account of 
this flight and published it. From the letter I discovered that 
my parents were living in exile in Siberia; at least, they had not 
starved or been shot, as I had so often feared. The letter 
brought a bright ray of hope to me in a dark and troubled time: 
‘And even in the darkest night, From somewhere comes a ray 
of light.’’ Somehow, God’s grace brought me through this dark 
time. In addition to all my worries about my family in Russia, I 
had to care for a family of five adults and three small children. 
Doing all the baking, cooking, and household chores kept me 
more than busy, and sometimes I envied the neighbor’s wife, 
for she had just received a wooden washmachine from the 
money received from selling the first load of grain. Sometimes, 
we find we can do more than we think we can. 

Mother returned home, without having been healed. Now 
there seemed to be no alternative but to sell the farm. A large 
family of newly-arrived immigrants bought the farm. The 
parents, together with their little Elfrieda, moved in with 
Agathe who had taken over a school near Niverville. Willy and I 
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remained in Gnadenthal for a while, and moved into another 
house for the winter. Willy bought a used truck, and became an 
agent for a company selling cream separators. He had always 
been a good businessman, and for a while all went well, but soon 
he had sold a separator to all prospective customers in the area. 

During this time, we often visited our sick mother, and 
were touched to see her strong faith and her trust in God. We 
would sing songs of comfort for her, and she enjoyed that very 
much. Then, one evening we received a phone call: mother lay 
dying. Our brother-in-law Riediger came to get us on his truck, 
and so we drove through the blizzard to find mother in her last 
moments. It was the first time in my life I had seen someone 
die. For mother, it was a glorious exit into the new life. The 
whole room was solemn and quiet, when she suddenly said, 
“Listen, they are singing,” then a little later she said, ‘‘Give my 
greetings to Susie’”’ (a daughter who had remained in Russia). 
Then, once more she spoke, and there was a smile on her face: 
“O, how beautiful!’’ It seemed as though there were angels in 
the room, but only mother could see them. How peaceful she 
looked when she was lying in the casket. She was only 
fifty-seven years of age, without a trace of gray in her dark hair. 
In her hands she clasped the narcissus I had brought her. 

Following the funeral, father remained with Agathe, and 
she continued her teaching. Often he would go on a preaching 
tour, for he loved to bring comfort especially to the sorrowing 
and the old. Willy and I continued to live in Gnadenthal, but it 
became increasingly necessary for him to find additional work. 
Three times he walked the twenty miles to Morden to see if he 
might find work at the experimental farm there, as he had been 
promised, but each time he came home without having received 
work. My heart ached when I saw how tired and discouraged he 
was. Finally, Willy and his friend Cornelius Funk decided that 
Gnadenthal held no future for them, and so they decided to 
move to Coaldale, Alberta. 


Coaldale 
It was April 1932 when the day of our departure came and 
we left Gnadenthal. There were twelve of us who were traveling 
by car and trailer — Willy and I, our two girls, Emily, four, and 
Betty, two, and the eight members of the Funk family. We were 
young and full of hope, looking for new opportunity in a land of 
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milk and honey. And indeed, that is what we found, but at that 
time we did not yet know just how difficult the way to the prom- 
ised land would be. 

We left on a bright, sunny day. As we neared Brandon, 
Manitoba, where the road goes through a deep valley, we ladies 
decided that we would rather walk than drive through what 
seemed to be a dangerous place. The men did not like the idea, 
but we insisted, and so we walked. How long the way seemed! 
We walked and walked, and finally reached the bottom of the 
valley. By now we were very tired, ready to climb into the car — 
but no men were in sight. They had decided to drive on up the 
hill and teach us a lesson. And it worked. When finally we were 
able to get into the car again, we were very relieved; never 
again, on the whole trip, did anyone say he wanted to walk when 
we came to a steep hill. We didn’t even stop to pick the beauti- 
ful crocuses which often covered a whole field. 

By the evening of the first day, we had car trouble, so that 
we had to stop. We went to a nearby farm and asked if we might 
spend the night. The people were strangers to us, but they 
kindly made a large room available to us, and so the twelve of 
us made our beds there on the floor. We had brought our own 
food, enough for a week. The baked hams really tasted great 
after this long trip, and the lady of the house gave us hot water 
for our tea. Late at night, the men walked to the next garage, 
and fortunately got a replacement for the broken part, and so 
we were ready to travel on when morning came. Our kind hosts 
would take no payment; in those days, when so many people 
were having a hard time of it, it seemed that everyone was ready 
to help someone else. 

And so we continued confidently on our way. When we got 
to Medicine Hat, Alberta we found that the brakes were burned 
out. Willy, who always drove, warned us, ‘‘Hold on tight! I 
can’t stop the car quickly. If we get into a bad situation, I may 
have to turn the car off the road.’’ Not long after this a 
dangerous situation arose. We were going down a hill, and at 
the bottom of it there was a train, waiting to leave. As we came 
down the hill we could see the locomotive puffing away, pulling 
the train past the crossing just before we arrived. The surprised 
workers saw us coming and jumped aside as we raced by them, 
covering them with mud, for it had been raining. Finally the car 
came to a stop. All of us needed some time to recover from this 
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shock and fright. The poor railroad workers — what a sight 
they were, all splattered with mud. Also, the two boys who had 
been watching everything through the two open windows of the 
trailer, were hardly recognizable. But the journey continued. 
Finally we arrived at the home of our relatives, the David 
Klassens. At last we had arrived at our destination, Coaldale, 
Alberta. 

On the following day our friends suggested that we go 
fishing, for the irrigation ditches were about to be opened and 
at times like that, one could catch fish with his hands. It 
sounded like a great idea, and so our men decided to go. They 
had one problem, however: the car was almost out of gas, and 
they were also out of money. They stopped at a service station, 
thought about the situation, and suddenly Cornelius Funk had 
an idea. He said to the attendant, ‘‘I hear out here your cars run 
on diesel fuel. I’m not sure about our car, though. We better 
take only half a gallon so we can try it.’” He was embarrassed to 
say that was all the money he had. So they got their half gallon, 
and went on their way laughing, for the service station 
attendant had not found out just how broke they were. After 
paying fifteen cents for the diesel fuel, they still had five cents 
left. 

When they returned from this fishing trip, they brought 
with them an astonishing catch of more than one hundred fish. 
It was like Simon Peter’s catch of fish. Our relatives the 
Klassens lent us containers for canning the fish, and so for a 
long time we could have fried fish. We all liked fish, and so this 
was a great time for us. In the meantime, we found a small 
house and we all moved in. The Funks, being the larger family, 
received two rooms and the kitchen, while we took one room 
and the veranda, on which we also did our cooking. The good 
Lord continued to help us, so that we were able to get milk and 
bread, and find work. 

We got our milk in an unusual way. One day Tina, Willy’s 
sister, said to him, ‘‘Our neighbor has the best cow in Coaldale 
and he wants to sell it. The cow will have her calf soon, but she 
has such a large udder that he thinks she will die when she has 
her calf. Buy the cow, Willy.”” To buy the cow would take a 
downpayment of five dollars, but neither Willy nor Tina had the 
money. So Tina borrowed money from a neighbor and paid for 
the cow. “Will Willy have the rest of the money later?’ Tina 
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was asked. Tina insisted that Willy would pay the full purchase 
price of thirty dollars, for he was an honorable man. The seller 
agreed to keep the cow until she would have her calf. In the 
meantime, he rubbed his hands with glee, for he had just sold 
the cow, and he fully expected her to die. 

After about two weeks, we received word that both cow 
and calf were doing well. Now the man who had sold the cow 
wanted to keep her, but we had made our downpayment, and so 
we went to get the cow. We now had plenty of milk and butter, 
so that we could sell milk for fifteen cents a quart every day. In 
addition, the calf, since it was purebred, brought a good price. 
In three months the thirty dollars had been repaid through the 
cow herself. Again God had helped us. 

This was during the 1930s, and at this time all the people in 
Coaldale, especially those of us who had come from Russia, 
were poor. Even so, many of them seemed liked millionaires to 
us. They had their own homes, even if they were usually not 
finished on the inside. Also, they had their own irrigation land, 
even though it was not yet paid for. Since they were able to 
irrigate their land they were always assured a good sugar beet 
crop. In this way they had a good income, but it meant a great 
deal of hard work. At that time no one had machines to do the 
hard work. Instead, the whole family would be out there, hoeing 
the fields in spring and summer, then harvesting the crop in 
fall. When we arrived in Coaldale, it was not yet time to hoe the 
beets, so the men found employment with a Mr. Winters, who 
was building a road for the government. This was hard work, 
and one day, just as Willy and Cornelius were crawling out of a 
culvert they were digging under a highway, a Mennonite drove 
by. When the men saw him, they were glad to see someone from 
their church and greeted him. The man stopped his car, and 
when he recognized them, he was speechless, ‘‘My God, our 
Mennonites!” 

Sometimes I found it hard to see how the men could 
continue working for the unkind Winters. Once Cornelius Funk 
was loudly cursed, but he only stood there, and when Winters 
had finally finished, Funk simply said, ‘“You talking to me?” 
The infuriated Winters simply walked away. Funk, who had 
come from Russia with the last group, didn’t understand 
English. Willy was never addressed in that manner; somehow 
his personality made such an impression and gained so much 
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respect that Winters never dared to speak to him in this 
manner. On a couple of occasions, when Winters seemed to be 
ready to curse Willy, he simply reminded him of some dishonest 
actions through which Winters had really robbed the govern- 
ment. For example, sometimes Winters used his horses for road 
work, but very often they simply stood there. But whether they 
were used or not, Winters would bill the government for the 
horses, as well as all kinds of other things. Finally in fall the 
local authorities found out about his dishonesty and so he was 
dismissed. He then came to Willy and asked him to put in a 
good word for him. 


By the Sweat of Our Brows 


When the sweet clover was blooming, and the air was filled 
with its fragrance, Willy found work with someone who had an 
apiary. His brother-in-law Klassen and daughter had already 
been working there for some time. The owner of the bees was an 
expert in his field and had several thousand hives. In the 
morning trucks would drive the hives into the fields of sweet 
clover, where the bees would do their work. If there was a good 
yield of honey, the beehives would sometimes be stacked eight 
high. To lift all that honey was very hard work; besides, it had 
to be done during the heat of the day. 


When the time came to separate the honey, the large 
containers had to be prepared. Last year’s honey had to be 
cleaned out, and Willy was allowed to take this home with him. 
So we had our honey as well as our milk — God had indeed 
brought us to the land of milk and honey. During the second 
year of our stay in Coaldale, Willy acquired his own twenty 
hives. The clear honey, made from the white sweet clover, 
would be put in various containers, which were then placed on 
the market. The high-quality honey had a ready market, and 
soon the work with the honey was finished. 


We now found work with a potato farmer. There were three 
couples, Willy and I, the Funks and the Ungers, all of whom 
had come from well-to-do families in Russia. There we now were 
— three tall men, together with their wives, bending over the 
potatoes. In all the years I was never so painfully aware of our 
poverty as I was then. I felt especially sorry for the men — 
intelligent, well-educated, now reduced to poverty. When we 
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came to the end of the long rows, we wouldn’t sit down, we 
simply fell down because of our exhaustion. Our employers, the 
Janzens, were very good to us, and fed us well. At meal-time 
there would be a white tablecloth, for they knew that these were 
no ordinary laborers who were working in their potato fields. 
Probably the profits from the large potato harvest were only 
small, for that year the price of potatoes was very low. 

Following this, the men went to work in the grain harvest. 
This lasted for a month, then the snow came, and during that 
period I never saw my young husband except by the light of the 
lamp. In the morning he would leave early, then return late at 
night. He had very little time to spend with our two little girls, 
but even so, in the evenings, after hard work, he would come 
home, and Emily and Betty would take the guitar to him. He 
would play songs that the children had learned, and they would 
sing happily. 

Finally the work was all finished, but now the pay also 
stopped. Then, to make matters worse, we were notified that we 
would have to move out of our house. Where should we go? 
Again the Lord helped us. Just about a quarter of a mile from 
Coaldale an old house on a farm became available. It was large 
enough for our two families, the Funks and us. Again we had a 
large room, while the Funks had a large and a small one, and 
each of the families had their own entry doors. 

When winter came, we had enough fuel, and there was only 
little snow. When it did snow, a warm wind, a Chinook, would 
quickly lap up the snow. But to sit at home and do nothing? 
This the men simply could not tolerate, for they had both been 
businessmen earlier. Soon they decided to go into business 
again. In those days pigs were very cheap, and so the men 
decided to buy pigs and sell the meat. Here was work for 
everyone, and the Funks were very good at this kind of work. 
The excellent hams, liver sausage and especially the red sau- 
sage found a ready market. After the sausages had been 
smoked, they were quickly pulled through hot water, so that 
they looked full and shiny. Those parts of the pig which were 
not so desirable we kept for our own table. But I couldn’t quite 
regard them as gifts from heaven, for all that fatty meat, the 
legs and so on, wasn’t exactly according to my taste. However, 
in a time of need one learns to eat many things. 

In the morning the men, loaded with the pork products 
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which they hoped to sell in the city, rode their bicycles to Leth- 
bridge. This was nothing unusual for the people from Coaldale, 
for they often would bring their chickens, eggs, butter, and 
other products into the city and then sell them door to door. 
And so our men also went door to door, and offered their goods. 
Usually Willy was done first. Once he was done long before Mr. 
Funk, and when he met his partner, many sausages were still 
left. Willy mentioned that he had not gone to a certain house 
because there a Ukrainian couple was celebrating a wedding. 
For Funk this was a golden opportunity. Excitedly he went to 
the door, entered the house, and laid a sausage on the table in 
front of the groom. This would go well with vodka, and so the 
groom bought one. Funk, speaking a good Russian, pointed out 
that the bride would feel slighted if the groom did not also get a 
sausage for her, and so he quickly bought another one. And 
what about the guests, Funk wondered. Of course, they could 
not be left out either. When Funk finally left the wedding party, 
he waved his empty baskets in the air — not one sausage was 
left! 

Shortly before Christmas the men had another idea. They 
bought candies from a wholesaler and then went to sell them to 
the Mennonite farmers. The business was brisk, and a few 
candies remained to sweeten our Christmas as well. Soon 
thereafter Willy was asked to run the cooperative; businessmen 
in Coaldale had noticed that he had a very good business head. 
But it was too late; by then Willy had decided to go back. 

The winter was a very pleasant experience, and did not 
seem long at all: The older Funk children especially enjoyed 
playing with Willy, and when the door between our apartments 
was open, they were there immediately. When we grew tired, 
they would return to their own rooms. Things always went well, 
and even today I still wonder at how well we got along. On one 
occasion, the door between us had been latched for a while, but 
Willy took his guitar and began to play softly at the door. This 
was a Signal for the children to come over. But nothing stirred, 
and so Willy started playing more loudly. Finally he quietly 
opened the door. There was the whole family, kneeling in prayer 
around the table. By now only the parents could keep their 
composure, the children could not help laughing. We quietly 
closed the door, but scarcely five minutes later the band of 
children was in our room, and the older children laughed merrily 
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at the whole affair. 

With the coming of spring our paths parted. In the spring 
of 1933 Mr. Funk’s brother came with a truck from British 
Columbia and took the family there. We were invited to come 
along and would gladly have done so, but Willy’s father had 
just come to see us and he very much wanted Willy to return to 
Manitoba. ‘‘You are my only son,”’ he said, ‘‘I want to die in 
your arms.”’ Later, his wish was fulfilled. 

When the Funks were gone, we bought a house in the 
country near Coaldale. It had only exterior walls, but since 
Willy was good with tools, he soon finished it on the inside, and 
made it into a comfortable home. A Russian neighbor was 
especially helpful to us. He offered Willy some lumber for a 
day’s work, and so we had the boards to finish the house. This 
Russian was one of the true friends we had here. When winter 
came and we had no feed for cow and chickens, and the first 
snow had already fallen, a sleigh stopped in front of our house, 
and our friend brought several sacks of grain. With a warm 
greeting, he was on his way. Often we were invited into his 
home and would share a meal with him. Since Russians like to 
have strong drink with their meals, we were sometimes in an 
awkward position. But our gracious host would come to our aid. 
All we needed to do was put the glass to our lips, then he would 
drink the rest. In this way we did not offend our genial host. 
Like most Russians, our friend was Orthodox, but since there 
were no churches of that faith in this area, he paid little 
attention to such matters. Willy was very concerned about this, 
and often had long discussions with him about matters of faith. 
The church decided to have a special Russian service so that 
people who had no regular church service might have an 
opportunity to worship with us. The result was encouraging. 
Even today I can still hear our good Russian friend saying, 
“Something deep inside me always said there is a God.’’ We 
soon moved away from here, but we received a number of 
reports indicating that this man and his family had found peace 
with God. 


The Church in Coaldale 
When we came to our new home we had no opportunity to 
catch a ride to church, so Willy would place the two daughters 
on his bike and push them, while I would walk alongside the 
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bike. The shortest road, about one mile, was rough and difficult. 
Just the same, we never missed a Sunday even in stormy and 
rainy weather. We loved the fellowship of the people in the 
church, and were welcomed in a very warm and friendly 
manner. Willy was asked to share in the work of the church, es- 
pecially in youth activities. 

I must mention one incident in the church there, for it had 
an important impact on Willy, even if it was of a negative 
character. Willy and I attended a church members’ meeting 
which was called to discuss disharmony in the congregation. 
When the members had met, all ministers, the church leader, 
the church council, and all others who held positions of 
leadership, were sent out. Then one of the members arose and 
asked, ‘‘And what now?” One by one the brethren were asked to 
return and to explain why division had set in in the work of the 
church. I do not recall all the specific details, but I must report 
on the situation involving the noted minister, B. B. Janz. When 
he was called in, he said, ‘“‘Brothers and sisters, I am to blame. 
It is my fault that the church is experiencing this difficult hour. 
I have not loved enough, I have not prayed enough for you, 
forgive me. It is my fault.” These selfless words moved the 
congregation and helped to restore its spiritual health. Three 
years later Willy also became leader in a church where various 
problems arose. He was only thirty-two years old, but he never 
forgot this church meeting. He never insisted on his own right 
or honor; instead, for twenty-five years, with love and patience 
he led the church in Niverville. God was gracious to him. 

I must mention another experience we had, this time in our 
little house just outside Coaldale. A railroad was close to the 
house, and our two girls, always brave and adventurous, often 
watched the passing trains. In the depression years of the 1930s, 
one could see many things. Often men would be sitting on the 
coal wagons, traveling from place to place. Sometimes the 
railroad coal cars would be full of young people who merrily 
waved at our girls. But sometimes this life of adventure could 
be dangerous. One morning I noticed three horses standing on 
the tracks just as the train was coming. They were killed. I now 
took my girls by the hand and showed them the tragic scene. 
The girls were almost overcome with sorrow, and after this I 
never needed to worry that they would be near the tracks when 
the train came. 
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Kindergarten 

Since we lived outside the town, Emily and Betty had few 
playmates, so I decided to open a kindergarten. No one had ever 
done this here, and many people didn’t even know what it was. 
In those days the regular kindergarten class in a school had not 
yet been established. I no longer had books for such a venture, 
but I still remembered many poems, games, songs, and plays 
from the earlier years when I had taught in a kindergarten. But 
now I had to find a place where I could hold the kindergarten. 
Fortunately, a room in the Mennonite church in Coaldale was 
made available to me. Each child was to bring fifty cents to pay 
for wool, needles, paper, and other supplies. Most were able to 
do so, but one mother, who wanted to bring her children, did 
not have the money, and so IJ asked her to clean up the room on 
Fridays. This was done, and so everything went smoothly. 

All summer long, the forty-five children came for the 
kindergarten until school started again in the fall. Often, when I 
walked home at noon along the railroad tracks, many of the 
children would accompany me part of the way home. We would 
go by the railroad station. Once, when we were at the station 
and Willy had come to get us, we stood there with about fifteen 
children. The conductor, who was almost ready to leave, yelled 
something to Willy, but he could not quite understand him 
because of the noise, and so he simply nodded. The conductor 
laughed and shook his head in disbelief. Then we knew what he 
had asked — whether those were all our children? He had 
reason to be amazed — parents only twenty-nine years old but 
with fifteen children. 

Just before school started again, I gave a program with the 
children of the kindergarten. The church was full, as parents 
and others came to see what was happening. The children did 
well and everyone was pleased; in fact, I was immediately 
offered a position as paid teacher for the kindergarten which 
was to be held next year. The offer came too late, for we were 
soon to be on our way back to Manitoba. 

During the winter we continued doing many of the things 
we had been doing the previous year. Once again there was the 
work in the church, work at home and elsewhere. Our fat ducks 
were sold and brought fifty cents each from one of the nearby 
farmers. I long regretted that we had not eaten them ourselves, 
since it had been so much work to prepare the ducks. Besides, 
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my hard-working husband certainly deserved a good duck 
roast! 

During the winter Willy’s father once more came to visit 
us. He preached several times in the Coaldale church, as he, as 
an itinerant minister, often did. By now we noticed, however, 
that his good health was gone; he had never really recovered 
from the shock of mother’s death. Then, when he again asked 
Willy to come back to Manitoba, we reluctantly consented. We 
simply believed God’s promise, ‘“‘The blessing of the parents 
establishes the homes of the children.”” And indeed, God’s 
blessing was with us. 

When the people of Coaldale discovered that we were 
planning to return to Manitoba, many were sorry to see us go. 
We had found many good, faithful friends. One of our friends, 
David Pauls, came to us and offered to sell Willy his truck. 
Gradually a three-way exchange developed. Willy needed the 
truck for moving, but didn’t have an appropriate thing to 
exchange. Pauls wanted to expand his farm and needed cows 
and horses; the Janzens, whom we had once helped with the 
potato harvest, had to get off their rented farm and so needed a 
house. Everything fit together: Willy took the truck, David 
Pauls the two horses and cows from the Janzens, who in turn 
took our house and farmyard. Thus everyone got what he 
needed. Again, God had supplied our needs. 


Back in Manitoba 

At the end of April we began our trip back to Manitoba. 
The four of us sat in the front of the truck; the fifth was still 
quietly resting in his mother. And so our yet unborn Willy went 
unseen on his first trip. On the truck there were twenty bee- 
hives, our possessions and furniture, that was all. 

One evening we arrived at a town and wanted to spend the 
night there, but could find no place to stay. In those days 
motels did not exist. When we asked someone if there was a 
hotel in the town, he said no, but invited us to his house. Our 
friendly hosts immediately took a liking to our two girls, and 
gave them all kinds of good things. We slept on good white 
beds and in the morning, with the warmest good wishes from 
our hosts, we were off again. How many good people there are 
in this world! 

On the evening of the third day we arrived in Winnipeg. It 
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was too late to drive all the way to Niverville where Agathe was 
teaching and where father was living with Elfrieda, so we 
decided to stay with Willy’s sister and brother-in-law, the 
Cornelius DeFehrs. Here also we were informed that it was im- 
possible to go to Niverville. A heavy downpour had softened 
the dirt roads and so we remained in Winnipeg for several 
nights. 

Soon we received word that a driver of a milk truck would 
give us a ride, but we would have to leave our truck at a nearby 
farm, that of the Bergmanns. In the morning we set out on this 
trip, and drove by the Bergmanns’ farm yard several times, but 
neither Willy nor I wanted to leave our truck with totally 
strange people. So we returned to our relatives in Winnipeg. 
Had we only known who these Bergmanns as well as the truck 
driver were we would not have hesitated. The truck driver, John 
Wieler, turned out to be Willy’s school friend from his days of 
study in the Kommerzschule in Russia. Later he became Willy’s 
best friend in Niverville, and remained that until he died. His 
son, Hans-Erich, became the husband of our daughter Betty. 
And the Bergmanns! For twenty years we were like children to 
that dear grandmother. How we enjoyed her and her family! 
But in those days we still did not know this; they also had 
noticed us driving by on the highway, and wondered what was 
going on. 

After two days we set out for Niverville. We managed to 
complete the trip, even though we had some difficulty. When 
we came to Agathe’s school, we sent Emily in to announce our 
coming. When she knocked on the door a student answered, 
looked for a moment, then called to the teacher, “‘A baby is at 
the door.” That was a real humiliation for our oldest daughter. 
Agathe came to see for herself, and what a happy welcome we 
received. Elfrieda also came, and so the school in Osterwick was 
given a holiday; children were allowed to go home. Agathe and 
Elfrieda came along with us and together we drove to their 
home, where father welcomed us with open arms. And so we 
began our many years’ stay in Niverville. 


The Family Settles in Niverville 
Here in Niverville we moved into a farmhouse near 
Agathe’s school. It was an old house, with three rooms 
upstairs, so that we were not so crowded as before. Often at 
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night I would sit up late and write letters to my parents in 
Russia. Now that I knew where they were, I wrote regularly 
each week. They also responded, saying how much they would 
like to see their little grandchildren. Their letters always 
breathed a spirit of faith, and so we were strengthened as we 
read their reports. I remember how sometimes, while I was 
writing, two small shiny eyes would stare at me through one of 
the many holes in the walls. The mice felt at home in the place, 
and scampered about at night. 

Those of us living in the house were a large family. 
Together with Agathe’s house girl, who received room and 
board, and five dollars per month for taking care of the house, 
there were five adults and four children, for in July 1934 our 
first son was born. This time, the birth occurred in a hospital in 
Winnipeg, where Dr. Nick Neufeld, Willy’s old friend from his 
days at the Kommerzschule in Russia, was the attending 
physician. When the baby, William III, was born, his grand- 
father was especially overjoyed, for he had begun to worry that 
we would have only daughters. Understandably, the little boy 
was spoiled by young and old. One illustration will show what I 
mean. One night, after I had had a hard day, little Willy was 
very restless, and would not let me sleep. Finally, my husband 
said he would quieten his son, and, taking the little boy, gave 
him a few slaps. This had never happened to Willy before; he 
was so surprised he soon fell asleep. But then came the sequel to 
the story. Agathe and Elfrieda had heard the noise, and came 
and scolded the father for having spanked such a small child. 
Willy laughed, pushed them out of the door and closed it behind 
them. He was not about to let his sister tell him how to bring up 
his son. Such occurrences did nothing to harm the warm, 
friendly relations among us all. 

We worked hard to build a new life for ourselves. From 
Coaldale Willy had brought his beehives, and so he now became 
an apiarist. We found that the abundant sweet clover of Mani- 
toba was ideal for producing honey, and soon Willy was ready 
to take his product to Winnipeg, where he found a good market 
for the honey. His father was impressed to see the success, 
and dreamed of the prosperous times he had once known, 
and so he said, ‘‘Wilhelm, let us do what we did earlier — you 
take care of the work, and I’ll take care of the money.” Willy 
told me about this, and he was troubled by it. Should he again 
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become dependent upon his father? He finally decided to speak 
to his father and explain the situation. He told his father 
that he need have no worry, for Willy would always care for 
him. But as far as the money was concerned, this he himself 
would care for. He was, after all, a man with a wife and three 
children. Gently but firmly Willy insisted that the correct 
arrangement be developed. 

The winter was cold and brought much snow. One day we 
awoke to find a snowdrift as high as the second story windows 
in our home. My husband had to dig a tunnel to get to the cattle 
and horse in the barn. But despite the bitter cold, we were 
happy. Also, Agathe sometimes brought some of her friends 
home for a visit, and we in turn would visit them, thus 
establishing a good circle of friends. On many evenings we 
accompanied Agathe as she called on the parents of her 
children, for she was expected to visit them all. On these 
occasions we often had the typical Mennonite supper: fried ham 
and potatoes. Or, when we stayed at home, father would tell 
stories about his exciting adventures in Russia, and I enjoyed 
hearing him. He, like other old people, liked to retrace the steps 
of his earlier life, and I learned a great deal about his 
experiences. The life of my father-in-law has been described in a 
little book written by his daughter, Mrs. Maria Martens, but it 
would be easy to write a large book about his life. Let me tell 
about two incidents. The first one shows how a child’s worry 
can become God’s opportunity. When Wilhelm I. Dyck was six 
years old, his mother died, and one and one-half years later his 
father also died. The boy was now placed in a home but the 
foster father was harsh in his treatment of children, and often 
punished without reason. Sometimes the thoughtless man 
would force little Wilhelm to lie on his back, with the tines of a 
pitchfork stuck in the ground around his neck. In summer, he 
would have to sleep in the hayloft, and the thunder and light- 
ning often terrified him. Fortunately, the foster father had a 
grown daughter who often tried to help the poor boy. 

Mistreatment by his foster father was a common experi- 
ence for Wilhelm. During the summer, the people of the village 
would drive their pigs out to pasture. Wilhelm also took those 
of his foster father, and was told to graze them at a specific 
spot. He drove them across a bridge to their proper place, but 
soon a bigger boy came by, scuffled with him, and forced him to 
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take the pigs elsewhere. After a few hours the foster father 
came to check on the situation. When he noticed that his pigs 
were not at the place he had told Wilhelm to take them, he 
began to tie some ropes together, then dipped them into water. 
Wilhelm knew what was coming, and tried to explain that the 
big boy had driven him from the other place. The man said 
nothing, bared Wilhelm’s back, and began to beat him, all 
without saying a word. 

Two weeks later Willy was visiting his married sister-in- 
law, who was living in another village. When she asked how 
things were going, Wilhelm said that for two weeks he had not 
been able to sit. When the sister saw his bruised back she was 
horrified, and reported the situation to local authorities. Before 
any action could be taken to remove Wilhelm from his cruel 
guardian, the latter heard about the planned action, and 
decided he did not want to be publicly humiliated. He therefore 
decided to send the boy to school. Here, one of his teachers, a 
Mr. Wieler (great-grandfather of my subsequent son-in-law) 
first told him about Jesus Christ. For the first time in his life, 
Wilhelm experienced the love of someone concerned about him. 
When he finished his studies, he was appointed a secretary in 
the district administrative office at Nikolaipol. The whole 
direction of his life was changed. 

Later, he became a minister and elder, and traveled widely 
on preaching missions. Once he had an almost unbelievable 
experience. He was returning from a preaching tour and was 
traveling with his friend who asked him, ‘‘Will you promise to 
come to my funeral, and will you preach the funeral sermon?” 
Naturally, Wilhelm said yes, and soon thereafter his friend got 
off the train. Wilhelm had to travel for another day, and when 
he reached the rail station at home, his wife met him and said, 
“A telegram has just arrived, your friend has died suddenly.”’ 
The funeral had already been set for Sunday. Wilhelm reflected 
on what he should do; tired, long from home — but he had 
made a promise to his friend and so he decided that he must go 
to the funeral. Accordingly, my future father-in-law rode back 
the way he had come. Having arrived at the station, he hired a 
wagon to drive him to his friend’s home. It was a quiet Sunday, 
and a stillness as of mourning had settled on the village. When 
he came to the home, ready to comfort the bereaved family, 
suddenly the voice of his ‘‘dead”’ friend greeted him laughingly, 
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“I only wanted to see if you really would keep your word.” As 
always, father had kept his word. 

Father continued this kind of dedicated spiritual ministry 
throughout his life. Many years later, when he was eighty years 
of age and still preaching, he, my husband Willy and I joined 
the local church in Niverville. Meetings were held in a Lutheran 
church building, and we were allowed use of the church three 
times a month. On the Sunday when we could not have the 
church, we met in a farm home. We had become accustomed to 
the large church in Coaldale, so this was quite a change. 
Besides, some farmers had to travel fifteen miles with horses to 
get to the church — no small task in cold weather. Our group 
was composed of members who had come from various parts of 
Russia, and so were not really a unified body as yet. Often, one 
heard the comments, ‘‘That’s not how we did it in Russia,” 
while others would say, ‘‘We are used to doing things this way.”’ 


The Death of My Father-in-law 

In spring 1935 father once more attended the sessions of 
the General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church, and 
again he was able to visit with dear friends with whom he had 
shared his work. This was his last trip, and he was already ill 
when he came home. True to his word, Willy lovingly cared for 
his father. Then, in the evenings when Agathe returned from 
school, she would take care of father. Looking after the four 
children was my responsibility. Father often had great pain, 
but he found special joy in watching his little grandson Willy 
playing near him. Father could not know that this little baby 
Willy forty-one years later would have his own little Willy, the 
fourth in the line of boys bearing that name. Father had many 
visitors, from many churches in the area. Repeatedly, we sensed 
that they shared deeply in his pain and sorrow, but also in his 
joyous faith. One day father said to his son Willy, ‘‘Wilhelm, I 
have spent too little time looking for the children of God in 
other churches. Here on my sickbed I have begun to appreciate 
the many fine children of God in all these other churches. Be 
sure you do not make the same mistake I did.’’ I must say that 
Willy never forgot that advice. 

On March 2, on a very stormy night, Willy suddenly 
tapped on the floor in the upstairs room where father was in 
bed. This was the sign telling Agathe and me that we should 
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come. We found Willy holding his father in his arms, thus ful- 
filling the wish which father had expressed when he brought us 
back from Coaldale, ‘‘I want to die in my son’s arms.”’ Father 
died on March 2, 1936, at the age of 82. 

After father’s burial in the Niverville cemetery, we drove 
home through the bitter cold, knowing that after the seven-mile 
trip we would find our house ice cold, for the little stove did not 
keep the house warm very long. But in that cold day we again 
felt the warmth of the love of friends. The house was warm, 
coffee ready, everything put in order. Our young neighbor, the 
teacher Funk and a friend, Herman Neufeld, had demonstrated 
their love to us in this practical way. Seldom have our lives been 
more warmly touched, for this act of love came at just the right 
moment. 

Our family remained in this house until the summer, at 
which time Agathe married a school principal, Cornelius 
Warkentin. They now moved away, taking with them the now 
orphaned little Elfrieda, to whom they became parents. We 
were sad to take leave of each other, for the many shared years 
had bound us closely together. Our two daughters had come to 
regard Elfrieda as their sister, and I loved her as my own daugh- 
ter. When she was grown and about to be baptized, she received 
a letter from Agathe which some years ago the dying mother 
had left for her four-year old daughter. This legacy had a pro- 
found impact on Elfrieda for the rest of her life. She and her 
subsequent husband, Cornelius Balzer, devoted years of service 
to the cause of the Gospel. For many years they have been 
working with radio broadcasting in Quito, Ecuador, so that the 
“voice of the Andes” can bring the Gospel to places as far away 
as Russia. Sometimes, as many as a thousand letters have been 
received in a single month, thus providing much opportunity 
for spiritual counseling. The whole family joined in this venture, 
and when they reported on the many blessed experiences they 
had had, one could see how the prayer of a dying mother had 
been answered in the life of her daughter. 


Willy the Church Leader 
During these times, many changes came to our little 
church. Father was dead, and the minister Jacob Epp resigned 
his position as church leader. The congregation now elected 
Willy as its leader, although he did not accept this responsibil- 
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ity lightly. He was only thirty-three and there were so many 
older brethren. While he was praying about this matter, the 
Lord spoke to him in the words of Jeremiah 1:6-8. There we 
read, ‘‘And the word of the Lord came to me, saying, ‘Before I 
formed you in the womb I knew you, and before you were born I 
consecrated you; I appointed you a prophet to the nations.’ 
Then I said, ‘Ah, Lord God! Behold, I do not know how to 
speak, for I am only a youth.’ But the Lord said to me, ‘... Be 
not afraid of them, for I am with you to deliver you.’”’ 

Willy regarded these words as God’s voice to him, and so 
he accepted the call of his church. He now began a ministry of 
twenty-five years, and gave this church the best years of his life. 


Our First Home and First Church in Niverville 

In 1938 we moved into our first home in Niverville, a large 
basement room. We and our three children, together with some 
of Willy’s bee equipment, occupied this place, which had to 
serve as bedroom, kitchen, dining room, and working place 
where Willy separated the honey. Sometimes, we heard a little 
cry from one of the children when it had been stung by a bee. 
There was a plot of ground adjacent to the house, our first land 
in Canada, and now I could plant as much as I wanted to. Then, 
in the spare time, Willy built the house onto the basement, and 
I would help him. Soon we also had a barn for the cows and 
chickens. Thus we built our first home ourselves; it was the 
product of our united work, and we liked it much more than we 
would have if we had simply bought a ready house. 

Soon we were also the neighbors to the church. Our congre- 
gation had long wanted to build a church, but could not agree 
on a site, since they were so scattered. Then John Wieler, 
Willy’s former classmate, solved the problem. He bought some 
land next to our house, then gave it to the congregation as a 
place on which to build a church. Late in fall, when harvesting 
was finished, building began. At the appointed time of the day 
when the building was to begin, only five men came. For a while 
they wondered what they should do, but someone said that they 
had come to build, and should proceed. And so they did. Slowly, 
others joined the effort, the women supplied the meals, and, like 
the people of Israel building the walls of Jerusalem, we built our 
church. One evening, cold, snowy weather threatened to block 
the work. Since the roof had not yet been completed, everyone 
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was worried that the snow would fill the church. There, during 
the snowstorm, it was decided to hold a prayer meeting — and 
the next morning, beautiful sunshine greeted the happy build- 
ers. The good weather continued until the last shingle had been 
nailed into place. Then, on Christmas Eve we had our first ser- 
vice in the church; seldom has a congregation had a happier 
meeting. Others soon caught the spirit of sharing and helping. 
One man, who had not cooperated because he wanted the 
church built near his farm, finally came to church, donated 
twenty-five dollars, and said, ‘‘I am tired of standing on the 
sidelines, from now on I am going to help you.” True to his 
word, he became an active member of the church, and later 
served as deacon. 
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Service Together in 
Niverville 


The Challenge of Church and Home 

The newly-built church, a new school with its friendly, well- 
liked teacher, C. D. Toews, the rail connection with Winnipeg, 
all helped to encourage more and more families to make Niver- 
ville their home. Soon the community developed economically; 
at the same time, the church grew. 

We lived next to the church, and discovered that this had 
both advantages and disadvantages. Each Sunday morning we 
made sure that a bouquet of flowers beautified the church, or, in 
winter, Willy would carry over one of my flowering house 
plants. It was handy to be able to leave the house at the last 
minute, and still be on time for service. But sometimes, espe- 
cially when we had special festivities, living so close to the 
church was not necessarily only a blessing. Once, when we were 
having Thanksgiving, we had had a very busy day, and I want- 
ed to get something from our home. I found someone sleep- 
ing in each of our bedrooms. An old minister and a tired mother 
with her babies had decided they needed some rest. The 
kitchen, which I had carefully cleaned, had hair lying on the 
floor. Someone had received a haircut before going to church, 
and had not had time to clean up the floor. Then, when celebra- 
tions were concluded, I regularly checked the church for items 
which had been ‘‘borrowed”’ from our home. 

In winter people came to church on their sleighs, and want- 
ed to remain for the afternoon so they would not have to drive 
back for the evening service. Once I checked our guest list, and 
found that only twice in a year did we not have Sunday dinner 
guests. Sometimes the large number of children made it neces- 
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sary to pour extra water into the soup! 

On February 18, 1939 the Lord sent us our second son, and 
we named him Jacob in honor of my father. In our family Bible 
Willy wrote, “May he grow up to be a blessing to his surround- 
ings and to his Creator.” Jake was a gentle, healthy child, with 
the character of his grandfather Reimer. As he grew older, he 
resembled him so much that one could have exchanged the 
photos. 

In the same year electricity was brought to Niverville by 
John Wieler, one of the people who was building up the 
community. Some families could not afford the cost, and since a 
certain number were needed to make the change possible, 
Wieler offered to make the necessary payment for those unable 
to do so. As a result, power lines were put up, and when Christ- 
mas came, our church, as well as many homes, had electricity 
for the first time. My Christmas gift was an electric washer, 
perhaps the greatest Christmas gift I ever received, for now the 
tiring task of washing by hand was over. Other changes soon 
followed. Economically the advent of electric power also 
brought many changes in our family, for Willy now established 
an electric hatchery. 

Our four children, together with all the work in the home, 
were more than enough to keep me busy, but I felt sorry for the 
children in the area who had to play in the streets. They had no 
park, no playground, and so I decided that during the summer 
vacation I would start a kindergarten again. Some forty chil- 
dren between the ages of four and ten came, and so Niverville 
had its first kindergarten. Only many years later would the 
public schools make this part of their regular program. I took 
my three older children with me, while an older girl came to 
babysit Jake. The German consul sent us books for instruction 
in German, but I had to buy everything else I needed. The chil- 
dren were expected to pay fifty cents a month, but since many 
were too poor to pay that, they attended free. I was not paid 
anything, but I had the joy of working with the children. Even 
many years later, people remembered this experience. In 1978, a 
couple celebrated their silver wedding anniversary, and a bride 
of fifty years told me that the happiest days of her childhood 
were those spent in my kindergarten. Here for the first time she 
had heard stories from the Bible, for it was my custom to sing a 
song, then tell a Bible story. Today, she and her husband and 
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family are faithful members of the church. Many other people 
told me of similar experiences, thus demonstrating that God 
had blessed this small beginning. Then, in winter I established 
a girls’ club (Maedchenverein), and each week we met in our 
home. In spring, when we had our concluding program, the girls 
recited one hundred Bible verses and displayed the different 
things they had made during the year. These articles were sold 
and the money used for the work of the church. On Sundays, I 
taught Sunday School, and eventually completed forty-five 
years of service. This meant a great deal of work, but I found it 
rewarding. 

David, our third son, was born on December 27, 1941, and 
we named him after my brother. In our family Bible Willy 
wrote, ‘‘May he grow up to be a man after God’s own heart.”’ 
The little boy was an especially happy child, and always re- 
tained this joy of life. Jake and David grew up not only as 
brothers but also as close friends. They complemented each 
other; one was quiet and cautious, the other bold and adventur- 
ous. 

Now we were a large family, with two daughters and three 
sons. Willy loved children, and even though he had many re- 
sponsibilities, he always found time for his children. Then, on 
February 13, 1947 Elfrieda Maria arrived. All her brothers and 
sisters were delighted to see her, and liked to play with her and 
take care of her. What an active group they were! Sometimes, I 
was sure their guardian angel must be watching very closely, 
otherwise they would certainly have been in danger. I must 
relate some of their adventurous activities. Once the oldest sis- 
ter was hanging out the wash, and she stepped on a nail which 
came out the top side of her foot. Now she could not move, for 
the nail was in a board still frozen to the ground. Emily called 
out to her neighbor who was walking across the yard, but he 
thought she was only greeting him, and so he waved back and 
walked on. When the neighbor walked back he noticed Emily 
still standing there, and so he went to her, but did not know 
what to do. Fortunately, Willy drove onto the yard at this time, 
and so the two men freed Emily. She was immediately taken to 
a doctor, twenty-five miles away. The foot healed, and only a 
scar remained. On another occasion, when the old schoolhouse 
was not properly warm, Betty became very ill with a kidney ail- 
ment, and for a while we were afraid for her life. God heard our 
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prayers, and she recovered. Then there was the time when Jake 
climbed a ladder, his foot slipped, and he was able to hold on 
with his hands. But the little hands grew tired, and one hand 
had slipped off. Then, just as he lost his grip completely, father 
rushed to the scene and caught the falling boy. Willy had just 
returned home and seen the difficulty Jake was having. 

There was no end to adventures. Once my husband Willy 
rushed into the house and left the trunk of the car open. Little 
Jake looked inside, saw a Coke bottle and decided to help him- 
self to a treat. He brought the bottle inside, sat down and put 
the drink to his mouth. I can still see the look of shock on his 
face as his eyes opened wide, and he spit out the drink. It turned 
out the bottle was filled with poison for killing bees. Had Jake 
drunk it, we might well have lost a son. God was gracious again. 

Then there was David. Since he was always adventurous, 
always ready to try something new, many things happened to 
him. Once, as I was washing clothes and left the washer, he 
decided to conduct his own experiment. When I returned I saw 
the little three-year-old boy, his arm already in the wringer. At 
the same moment, Willy and his friend Gerhard Dueck entered 
the room. I fainted and Willy caught me, while Mr. Dueck 
stopped the machine and rescued David. We rushed the little 
son to the hospital, and the doctor told us we were lucky; the 
arm could have been lost. David remained in the hospital, but 
he had no intention of remaining in bed. As soon as the nurse 
was gone, he threw his blankets aside and went from room to 
room visiting the patients. Finally the doctor agreed that David 
might as well go home and be brought back regularly to have 
the bandages checked and changed. 

Our children had a happy home. Willy could be strict with 
them, but he also believed in letting them have their fun. In 
summer, we went swimming in the Red River, or we visited the 
lovely woods near Kenora. Sometimes we took trips to Ontario, 
British Columbia, or other places. Often, our children invited 
their friends to visit them, camp with them, or otherwise have 
good times. Our house was usually full of children. We had a 
pony for riding or giving buggy rides. Then, when the ditches 
were full of water, the children built rafts and boats, and pad- 
dled merrily along, usually until someone fell into the water — 
or was pushed in by one of his friends. Many times I have seen 
them come back sopping wet and laughing. 
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As the children grew older and had more homework from 
school, I suddenly found myself taking care of the pets and 
animals. Our boys and girls were too busy doing their work, or 
playing ball, or visiting; they had no time to care for their 
‘‘z00,”’ and so we decided we would have to get rid of it. We sold 
the pony and got rid of the two little white goats which loved to 
eat my flowers and jump on visitors’ cars, so no one was sad to 
see them gone. The two pigs were transformed into ham and 
sausages, and no one mourned them. But the little rabbits were 
a different story. Betty liked to give them rides in her doll 
buggy, and even dressed them up like little dolls. They were 
given to friends, as were the doves. Still, a major problem 
remained. David had had some turkeys, ducks, and geese 
hatched in his father’s business. There were 15 altogether, and 
they had grown up to be one family. They were so tame that 
they would come to my kitchen door, put their heads inside and 
try to get food and water. Now we decided that we should get 
rid of them, and have a feast. We agreed to proceed, but on the 
appointed day neither my husband nor any of the sons showed 
up. I certainly wasn’t going to do all the work, and finally a 
neighbor agreed to help out. And so, when Sunday came, a deli- 
cious fried goose was set on the table. Then, one of the girls 
asked, ‘‘Is that the goose from our special family?’ I replied 
that it was, and she said she really wasn’t hungry. Soon all the 
others discovered they had no appetite; suddenly, I was the 
only one left, and I too had lost my hunger. 


Grandmother Anna Bergmann 


During our first years in Niverville, when the great church 
festivals, such as Christmas, came, we sometimes felt very 
much alone. Other members of our church had relatives and 
larger family circles, but we were alone with our little children, 
and Christmas is especially a family festival. 


A Bergmann family, friends of my parents in Russia and 
now recently immigrated into Canada, learned about our situa- 
tion and the dear grandmother insisted that we join them for 
Christmas. Grandmother Bergmann was the widow of Hermann 
Bergmann who had once been a member of the Russian duma 
but in the turmoil of the Revolution he was murdered. Soon 
thereafter the large family possessions were lost and the 
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mother, together with her six children, barely managed to es- 
cape. Now that she was in Canada she continued to share her 
warmth and friendship, and insisted that we become members 
of her family. Her graciousness touched us deeply, and we 
valued her friendship greatly. The Christmases spent together 
in those years until she died were highlights in our early years 
in Niverville. 


Grandfather Wieler 


In His wonderful wisdom and care, God gave us another 
grandfather and grandmother. One of the members in the 
church was a former estate owner in Russia, Grandfather 
Abram Wieler. In the Revolution he too had lost a large family 
estate; now our paths crossed and we found that we had much 
in common. We discovered that Grandfather Wieler’s father, a 
teacher in Khortitza, had shown Wilhelm Dyck, Willy’s father, 
the way of salvation. His son had become Willy’s close friend; 
later his grandson John was to become our son-in-law. We were 
invited to join the family now in their celebrations on their farm 
near Niverville, and found we had shared many experiences. 
One of the daughters in the family had lost her husband in the 
revolutionary years in Russia; he had been Willy’s teacher in 
the Kommerzschule. Her little daughter was now a student in 
Agathe’s school. Grandfather Wieler and I became especially 
good friends. Since I had grown up without a grandfather, I 
especially learned to value the relationship of grandchild and 
grandfather. We even had similar characteristics; he was a 
happy, friendly person, and told moving stories about his life in 
such a way that I felt a part of them. Often, when we were visit- 
ing in his home, he would tell another story, and sometimes 
Grandmother Wieler would interrupt and say, ‘“‘But you have 
already told that story one hundred times.’’ He would laugh 
and say, ‘‘And here it is for the one hundred and first time.’’ We 
developed the pleasant habit of coming to see them two or three 
times a week. He was diabetic, and so I baked dark bread for 
him. Then he would gratefully ask how long I planned to do this 
for him. ‘‘As long as you live,”’ I told him. Once when I had not 
finished baking the bread at the regular time and came to visit 
him, he asked, ‘‘Did you think I had died already? I am still 
alive.” 
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One day he injured his toe so that his leg had to be amputa- 
ted, and he was given an artificial limb. On Sunday, as he came 
down the steps at church, he called the children, and said to 
them, ‘‘Goodbye, church, I have come down these steps for the 
last time.’’ Deacon Dueck heard the remark, and said, ‘‘Onkel 
Wieler, if you aren’t able to walk the steps anymore, then we 
will carry you.” “Yes,” he replied, ‘‘you will soon be carrying 
me.” On the following Monday, Grandmother Wieler had to get 
her eyes checked, and so Willy took her to Winnipeg. Grand- 
father Wieler remained home alone, and his son John and family 
took care of him, checking regularly to make sure he was feeling 
well. But when Grandmother Wieler and Willy returned, they 
found the old gentleman very quiet. That evening, the phone 
rang. Mr. Wieler was sick, and the doctor had been called. We 
hurried to his house, and as we entered, Grandfather Wieler 
greeted me with the words, “‘Anna, our joking has come to an 
end.’ After a few more words, he asked us to sing the song, 
“Ist’s auch eine Freude, Mensch geboren sein?’’ As we were 
singing the last stanza, “Endlich kommt er leise, nimmt uns bei 
der Hand, fuehrt uns von der Reise, heim ins Vaterland,”’ the 
dear man bowed his head. His journey had ended. When the 
doctor arrived, he could only confirm that Grandfather Wieler 
had died. And at his funeral, he was indeed carried up the steps 
of the church, just as he had said. Had he had a premonition? 


With the passing of this dear grandfather we were again 
left alone as a family. But once more the Lord provided a way 
for sharing our joys. My sister Mia, with whom I had always 
been very close, had married Abe DeFehr, and my brother 
David had married Tina Derksen. Now the three families agreed 
that for Christmas we would meet together. Since the DeFehrs 
were most centrally located in Winnipeg, we decided to meet 
there. Our children were in the same age group, and they got 
along very well. On one occasion, Mia decided to save some 
time and effort, and not wrap the gifts. But this she did only 
once, for Jake and David refused to accept a gift which was not 
wrapped in colorful paper. Then, at Easter, the families met at 
our house, where we had a great time hiding eggs in the bushes 
for the children. We also sang, and many of the young people 
played instruments, so that the gatherings became real celebra- 
tions. 
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Prosperity and Progress 

Willy was a very capable and imaginative person; it 
seemed as though everything he touched prospered. He would 
accept all kinds of work in order to take care of his family. In 
winter, when the bees had been disposed of, he would work as a 
finishing carpenter, and in the early years he received only 
twenty cents per hour. Then, when he saw that the incubator 
was doing well and the hatchery business looked good, he ex- 
panded this venture. When he sprained his foot, he told me how 
to care for the hatching eggs, and so I did this. Unfortunately, I 
felt that the hatching eggs should be kept warmer, and so the 
eggs split too early. After that, Willy decided he would walk on 
his crutches and care for the eggs himself. 

The bees did well in our fields of sweet clover, and soon 
Willy had an apiary of more than three hundred hives. Emily 
learned how to help her father, and enjoyed the work, but one 
day she was stung by many bees, and so we decided that she 
would not work among the bees any more, for she had become 
very ill. The honey business did well for a time, then the price 
dropped drastically, to five cents a pound. No stores wanted 
more honey, and so we had a large amount of honey, but no 
place to deliver it. Willy checked again with the large store, 
Eaton’s, where he knew the buyer. He was told he could deliver 
his honey, although the store already had too much. When 
Willy drove up in his truck, the shocked buyer said, “‘Mr. Dyck, 
I thought you had a few boxes, not a whole truckload!” Since 
Willy was his friend, he took it nonetheless, and so Willy came 
home with an empty truck. On the following day, all the 
apiarists of the vicinity hurried to Eaton’s to sell their honey, 
only to return disappointed. 

Then came the flood of 1950, when the rushing Red River 
burst its banks and covered large areas of land. In many cases, 
people had no time to get ready for the surging waters. Houses 
stood in water, cows and other animals were sometimes strand- 
ed and taken away by barges. It was moving to see how people 
helped each other in this time of danger. Niverville was pro- 
tected by the railway, and so we were not flooded. Many people 
came to stay with us and our neighbors. On one occasion, a 
number of men loaded cattle onto a barge, and then found 
themselves without a boat for themselves. There they were, wet 
and hungry. They went to the second story of the house, found 
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some food and clothes, and so they ate the cheese and sausage. 
They could find only women’s clothing, and so they decided to 
wear that. When finally a boat came to get them, they looked 
like people ready for Halloween. Our sons also had an exciting 
time: no school, but plenty of boating, helping, working with all 
kinds of problems. 

After the flood, many fields remained under water. Our 
sweet clover fields also were covered, and so Willy decided to 
get rid of his bees. Instead, he now expanded his hatchery. A 
large building, with the most modern equipment, was con- 
structed. The incubators were automatically serviced, and now 
Willy could really enjoy his work. Soon the hatchery had estab- 
lished a strong reputation, and many people came to see its 
operation. From Winnipeg, teachers brought their children to 
observe the development of a chick. These students were 
fascinated as they saw little chicks emerging from the eggs. On 
another occasion, a delegation from Russia was visiting the 
University of Manitoba, and wanted to study Canadian hatch- 





In the office of the family’s hatchery business. From left, John Wieler, 
Willy, Jake, William and David Dyck, and Alex Fast. 
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ery methods. So they were brought to us, and were given a tour. 
The visitors were surprised we allowed our workers to go home 
so early, and commented that in Russia a hatchery like this 
would be operated to produce at least a million chicks a year. 
Willy didn’t comment, but later was asked, ‘“‘How many do you 
hatch in a year?”’ ‘Three and a half million,’’ Willy replied. He 
did not explain that in a Canadian business you don’t have to 
make sure that everyone has the right political ideology and is 
acting according to party teachings. 

After the inspection, Willy invited them into our home for 
a meal. I had prepared some Russian dishes, and had the 
samovar ready. Willy had a lengthy discussion with them, and 
when he was asked why he had left a country which had estab- 
lished a new order after the Revolution, he replied, ‘“Your gov- 
ernment took everything we had, all our possessions, even 
endangered our lives. We had to leave.’’ After a time of silence, 
a guest commented, ‘‘Well, it was a time of war and revolution.” 
What else could be said? We talked for a long time, not needing 
the interpreter who had accompanied the Russian travelers. 
Willy liked to speak Russian, and for me the sound of that lan- 
guage was like hearing a song from my homeland. When the 
guests had to leave, they told Willy he had become completely 
American, while I had remained Russian. 


Ordination 

In August 1945 Willy was ordained as a minister of the 
Gospel. For all of us, this was a blessed event. The church was 
packed, and many friends had come from near and far. I well 
remember how Willy and I knelt to receive the blessing of the 
congregation. Jacob Epp, who had so often helped Willy in his 
ministry, prayed over us, as did the venerable patriarch of our 
conference, Abram H. Unruh. Then the whole assembly joined 
in the singing of Willy’s favorite song, ‘‘Stille sein.’’ Our hearts 
had been warmed and touched by the love expressed toward us. 


Silver Wedding Anniversary 

At the conclusion of a congregational business meeting in 
1952, Willy and I were asked to step outside until we should be 
asked to return. Willy joked, ‘‘I hope you don’t plan to say any- 
thing unpleasant about us.’’ We did not know what was taking 
place, for this time no one had talked to us about any special 
plans. We soon discovered that the church wanted to give 
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Friedel (Elfrieda) as flower 
girl at the silver wedding an- 
niversary of Anna and Willy 
Dyck, 1952. 





recognition to our years of service, and have a special celebra- 
tion on the occasion of our silver wedding anniversary. Willy 
had never taken any payment for his work as minister and 
church leader; now the church wanted to do this for us. We were 
urged to invite all our friends, and the church would cover the 
expenses of the occasion. And so it was done. 

The church was filled to capacity as Willy, with me on his 
arm, entered the church, followed by our family. Our youngest 
daughter Friedel scattered flowers in front of us as we walked 
down the aisle. We were deeply touched by these expressions of 
love and gratitude, and all the problems and difficulties we had 
experienced in the years of service to the church seemed to dis- 
appear as our friends demonstrated their love to us. It was a 
glorious day for all of us. 

Following the celebration, we decided to take a trip for two 
weeks and enjoy this special time. After our wedding, we had 
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not been able to take a honeymoon; this time, we went to 
Ontario accompanied by four children. We had a rich time of 
family fellowship, and visited places such as Niagara Falls, a 
museum in Toronto, some beautiful parks and gardens. Then, 
for variety, our children wanted to pick some fruit, and so we 
worked briefly in a cherry orchard. Suddenly I found myself 
transported to the days of my childhood again. Our children 
had a delightful time — for a while, until they decided that to 
pick cherries for a living might not be all that exciting after all. 
Jake was sure that he would rather continue to drive a tractor 
on our farm than pick cherries. We had had a pleasant time, and 
now returned to our home. 


How We Acquired Our Farm 

Once, while reading the Mennonitische Rundschau, we 
noticed that a farm was offered for sale. Since it was near our 
home, Willy decided he would like to buy it, but he was not sure 
where he would get the money. He kept talking about the farm, 
and one day, as we were on our way to Winnipeg, I said to him, 
“Drive by the farm, and see if it is still for sale.’” So we went to 
check into the situation. Willy discussed the price with the 
owner, and told him he had no cash. The owner replied that he 
had already received offers to sell, including one with half the 
price in cash. He would, however, think about the matter and 
let us know. When we drove away, Willy was a little annoyed at 
me for having suggested that we should go there, since he knew 
it was hopeless. To our surprise, on the following day the owner 
came to us and said to Willy, ‘“You are an honest man, and I 
will sell the farm to you.”’ This is how we acquired our first 
larger farm, which would later be followed by others. Father 
and sons especially enjoyed working the fields and harvesting 
the grain. 


Willy as Spiritual Counselor 

Very often, Willy was asked to help people in spiritual and 
emotional distress. One day some parents came to Willy and 
asked him to preach a funeral sermon for their son-in-law. The 
young man had been killed in a car accident, and was survived 
by a wife and two small children. The parents had gone to their 
minister, but he had declined because the girl had married a 
Catholic. When they had approached the Catholic priest, he too 
declined because the children had not been baptized as 
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Catholics. A tearful father asked, ‘‘Shall our son be buried like a 
dog?’’ Willy calmed the sorrowing parents and promised to 
conduct the funeral service. When the funeral was held in St. 
Agathe, half of Niverville and many friends and relatives had 
come. Willy had brought hymnals to the service, and had the 
congregation join in many comforting songs. Then he preached 
on the text, Revelation 21:6, ‘‘Let him take of the water of life 
freely.’’ It was a moving experience, and even the priest had 
come for the service. 

There was an interesting sequel to the story. About a 
_month later Willy received a phone call from St. Boniface 
Hospital in Winnipeg. A woman was dying, but she had re- 
quested that the minister who had preached at the funeral in 
St. Agathe should come to her. She did not even know his 
name. Willy received the call at almost midnight, and, since the 
roads were icy, I asked him to wait till morning. But Willy 
would not let any weather stop him when he knew a soul was 
troubled, and he set out immediately. When he stood at the 
bedside of the dying woman, she said, “‘I have so many sins on 
my conscience, have recited the rosary many, many times, but I 
have no forgiveness.”’ Willy urged her to confess her sins and 
believe. After she had poured out her confessions, Willy 
explained the way of life to her, and she found her peace. 
Shortly thereafter her husband came, bringing her a double 
rosary. With radiant face she told him she did not need it, for 
she had come to faith in Christ. The husband, who had already 
begun to search for the way, ever since he had received a French 
New Testament in a German prisoner of war camp in World 
War II, now also came to a living faith. Then, although she had 
been feared to be dying, the woman, rejoicing in her new life of 
faith, recovered her strength and became well. Once again, 
Willy’s ministry had brought light into darkness, and hope into 
despair. 

On another occasion, during a heavy snowfall, with the 
wind howling as we sat around the dinner table, there was a 
knock at the door. Who could be there in such terrible weather? 
I went to the door, and found a young girl sobbing so 
uncontrollably that I could not understand what she was trying 
to say. I took her inside, and quickly recognized her as one of 
my former kindergarten students. When she had calmed down a 
little, she told me that her mother and sister had gone to 
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Winnipeg earlier that day, had apparently missed the return 
train, and now she was left alone with a crying baby. She 
begged Willy to go get her mother. But in such weather? Willy 
never turned a deaf ear, and soon he was on the way to 
Winnipeg. He arrived at the house where the woman was 
supposed to be, but was told that she had gone to the theater. 
While someone went to get her, Willy talked with the man of 
the house. As it turned out, he was in a desperate situation, 
and said he would have committed suicide if it were not for 
his children. Willy was able to direct him to some friends in 
the city mission in the hope that they might help this poor 
man find his way back to a useful life. Soon the mother 
returned, and the trip home was begun. The snowstorm had not 
stopped, and often Willy had to stop to shovel his way out of 
the drifts on the road. He was especially worried about the last 
three miles, from the highway to Niverville. Fortunately, just 
at the time he reached this stretch of road, a big truck came 
along and also went this way. Now, with frequent shovelling of 
snow, the trip was completed, although these three miles took 
one and one-half hours. Once again, Willy had responded to a 
need, and in so doing had experienced the help of God. 


Sweet Clover 

During our years of farming, when questions arose, it 
became the standard joke to ask, ‘“‘What is mother’s opinion?” 
Perhaps my advice was not always the best. One summer the 
land behind our house was planted with sweet clover, and when 
it was in full bloom, it was to be cut for feed. Seeing the colorful 
field, I said to Willy, ‘“‘Why don’t you let it stand? The perfume 
of the flowers is wonderful; furthermore, we could let it ripen 
and harvest the seed.’’ So it was decided to let the sweet clover 
stand for a while. However, that summer we seemed to have no 
end of rain, and the clover continued to grow until it was as tall 
as a man. The top part of the plants continued to bloom, but the 
lower part ripened. The fields were so wet that we could not 
begin the harvest. ‘‘Well,”” said Willy, ‘‘this time your advice 
wasn’t worth very much. We aren’t going to make a dollar from 
the clover.”’ ‘‘Oh,”’ I said, ‘‘which was worth more? The clover, 
or the pleasure which I had all summer in looking at this sea of 
beauty? And every time we opened our doors, the fragrance 
filled our house.”’ “‘If the clover meant that much to you,’’ Willy 
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The author and her husband in the sweet clover field behind their 
house. 


responded, ‘‘I’m glad we didn’t harvest it. To be happy and to 
enjoy the riches of nature is more important than money.”’ This 
was typical of my husband. Moreover, in the following year he 
didn’t have to plant anything on the field, for it had plenty of 
seeds from the large crop of the previous year. This time, we 
decided to harvest the clover, and so we all had our rewards — I 
enjoyed the fragrance and beauty for one year, the rest of the 
family had the returns when the crop was harvested. 


Our Lumberyard 

Eventually Willy decided to acquire a lumberyard; now he 
had arrived at a position which came naturally to him — being 
a businessman. This was an interest which he had inherited 
from his father. It provided an outlet for his creative abilities, 
so that he now built chicken houses, schools, houses, even an 
entire village, ‘‘South Indian Lake,”’ in the north of Manitoba. 
Together with his sons and sons-in-law, he also built many 
other structures and establishments. 

These activities allowed us to test our strength of will, our 
thrift, our love, and to see how we could work together and help 
each other to grow. My husband enjoyed working with the 
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members of his family, and it gave him and me a great deal of 
pleasure to see our growing children learning to share and to 
help each other. Even today my sons still say that father taught 
them the value of hard work, and also demonstrated the 
meaning of Christian faith in his daily life. 


Stranded in Eaton’s 

Whenever possible, I would accompany Willy on all his 
trips to church conventions and other events. Even if I did not 
participate in everything, in the evenings we could always share 
our experiences, and this is what united us. How I enjoyed 
these times of mutual support and encouragement. I always 
insisted that I knew my husband better than he did himself, 
and I could read everything just by looking at his face. Since 
Willy was very busy with church, school, and business, and 
since he always took time for his six children in the evening, we 
had to find ways in which the two of us could be together. 
Sometimes, in the middle of my housework, I would receive a 
phone call from Willy, ‘‘I need to take care of some business in 
Winnipeg; I’ll come to get you in five minutes.”’ He never liked 
to wait, and so I quickly stopped the washing machine, or what- 
ever else I might be doing, and went along with him. Some- 
times I would scarcely have enough time to go into a store. 
Once I was told I had fifteen minutes to buy a hat. How can a 
woman go into a store, find the hat she likes and be back in 
fifteen minutes? Well, I managed it, because I happened to 
be very lucky. The first hat I tried on was exactly what I 
wanted, and I was back in time. 

Sometimes, when I accompanied Willy as he went from 
office to office, I sat in the car and read a book. Once when I 
went with him, we agreed that at six o’clock he would come to 
get me at Eaton’s. Promptly at six I was at the place we had 
agreed upon, but there was no trace of Willy. Seven o’clock 
came, still no Willy, and eventually even eight o’clock. By now 
I was worried. When at half past eight the store was to be 
closed, there I was, still waiting. At that moment, Willy rushed 
in and apologized for being so late. ‘I was afraid you had 
forgotten me,” I said. “‘Would I forget my wife?’’ Willy asked. 
Since it was now late, Willy found a good restaurant; usually he 
didn’t really care for that, since he liked my cooking much 
better. On the way home, Willy told me all about the business 
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affairs which had taken his time, and then, suddenly, when we 
were almost home, he said, ‘‘Anna, I must confess something; I 
really had forgotten you in Eaton’s!”’ His business in the bank 
had taken longer than expected, but finally that had been 
finished. He had rushed to the car, quickly driven home, and 
was already on the yard when suddenly he remembered, 
‘Where is Anna?” Without even getting out of the car, he had 
turned around, raced back to the store and found his worried 
wife. When he had arrived at home without me, Emily saw the 
car, noticed that I was not in it, and wondered what could be 
the matter. When she saw her father quickly drive away, she 
knew that something must be wrong. She waited, but no word 
of explanation came. She was getting ready to call the police 
when finally we drove onto the yard. 

We often made fun of that occasion, especially since Willy 
himself had often insisted that he would never do what a local 
physician, Dr. Neufeld, sometimes did: leave his wife at church 
when he was called out on an emergency, then forget to come 
back and get her. She would simply have to wait until someone 
took her home. 


Willy the Minister 

In the midst of all his business affairs, Willy was also very 
much involved in church activities. Among these were the 
numerous wedding ceremonies he performed, including those of 
couples from outside our community. On one occasion a couple 
presented a special problem. One was a Mennonite, the other a 
Catholic, but minister and priest had refused to marry them. 
Willy was prepared to help, for he felt it was better that they 
marry in a church and hear God’s Word than that they should 
marry apart from any religious service. At the wedding, Willy 
stood in the pulpit, with the priest at his side. The latter read 
the Scripture passage from which Willy then preached the 
marriage sermon. We witnessed many such weddings, and 
sometimes these couples later became active in our church. 

Willy found that he could have fellowship with people from 
various churches. His business activities often provided oppor- 
tunity for contact with those who had different religious beliefs 
and backgrounds but who shared a love for Christ. Willy’s hope 
was to build bridges, not barriers; to use the Gospel to bring 
people together, not divide them. 
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On another occasion, after Willy had conducted a wedding 
in Winnipeg I noticed that he wasn’t his usual dynamic, jovial 
self. He told me he felt ill, and on the following day he had a 
stomach operation. Our daughter Betty, a nurse, cared for him 
around the clock; then, when the crisis was over she gave birth 
to a daughter, Sharon Anne. Willy recovered fully, and the doc- 
tor told him he could expect to live another fifteen years at 
least. This was in 1956. 

Willy needed time to recuperate and so he decided to ask 
the church to accept his resignation. The congregation wanted 
him to withdraw for only a year but Willy felt he had done his 
work as leader of the church. Finally, the members accepted 
Willy’s resignation and decided to hold a special service in his 
honor. The celebration was a moving time of sharing and 
thanksgiving; we were grateful that God had been able to use 
us to help build His church. 


David’s Death 

In the fall of 1959 my brother David asked the church choir 
to sing “Du redest Herr zu mir’’ (You, Lord, are speaking to 
me). At that time he did not know what lay ahead, but just a 
few weeks later he had an operation. By Christmastime he was 
back among us and seemed to be recovering. This, however, 
was to be his last Christmas among us. The physicians had 
done their best, but all to no avail. Gradually, his condition 
worsened until eventually he could no longer receive food. Only 
fifty-five years old, he was taken from us. He who had been so 
fond of music and action was now in that land where suffering 
and sorrow are unknown. 


My Paraguay Friends 

After many years, I decided that I should retire from the 
work I had done in kindergarten, Sunday school, and youth 
groups. There were enough younger people to take my place. 
But soon the Lord had a new assignment for me, something 
new and different, something which our church had not been 
doing before this time. Many Mennonites, who had left Canada 
in the 1930s, were returning to Manitoba. Originally, they had 
left because they did not want to learn English in their schools. 
Their farms had been sold to the new immigrants from Russia. 
Over the years, they had become disenchanted with their life in 
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Paraguay, and so now they returned to Canada, often penniless. 

When these people started coming to our area, friends 
would tell me how many had come that day, what their ages 
and needs were, and so on. Most of the families were large, often 
with ten or more children. When they arrived from Paraguay, 
they usually had only light clothing, and were not prepared for 
the Canadian weather. I would then gather clothes, often from 
my own children, or from my sister Mia who sent many articles 
from Winnipeg. I was especially careful to make sure that the 
families also received German Bibles and New Testaments. 
Since our church was moving rapidly into a pattern of having 
English services, I collected many German Bibles from our 
church members, and distributed them. Then, when the chil- 
dren began to learn English in school, they received a Gid- 
eon New Testament, for my son-in-law Alex was a member of 
the Gideons. 

The newcomers from Paraguay soon adapted to the new 
ways. Their large families went to work in the sugar beet fields, 
and often earned good wages. Usually, a family used its early 
earnings to buy a car; this seemed to be the great desire of 
almost all of them. Frequently, I hired some of the teenagers to 
help in my house and garden. Sometimes, when I asked for two 
workers, six would come, for they all wanted to earn something. 
At times, these young helpers were more trouble than they were 
worth. Once I asked one to dig out the dandelions by their 
roots, then I went on to another worker. When I came back to 
the first young boy, I found he had dug out the roots of all my 
lilies. Another helper eagerly went to work with a hoe, and 
before I noticed what he was doing, he had cut down weeds and 
flowers. But I enjoyed working with these youngsters. Most of 
them were very helpful and eager to learn. 

In these years, a very pleasant surprise came to me. Niv- 
erville was celebrating its annual fair, when suddenly the Niver- 
ville Horticultural Society presented a large bouquet to me, for 
I was being honored as ‘‘Grandmother of the Year.” 


Our New Home 
In 1960 we built a new house, just like we had always 
wanted. Now we had enough room for our children, grand- 
children, and friends. When we moved in just before Christmas, 
there were, besides my husband and me, our sons David and 
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Jake, not yet married; Friedel, now thirteen; and Barbara, our 
foster daughter who had become a beloved member of the 
family. I must tell a little about her. 

One day Friedel returned all excited from school. ‘‘Mama, 
there is a girl with ragged clothes in our class, you should see 
her.” ‘“Well then, why not bring her home for lunch so that I 
can see if we can do something for her?” I said. On the following 
day, Friedel brought her new friend — a somewhat older girl, 
lovely large gray eyes, long dark hair, but very poorly dressed. 
The school children had laughed at her, but this had won the 
sympathy of Friedel. Since the two girls were about the same 
size, I was able to outfit her completely with Friedel’s clothes. 
From now on Barbara was our constant guest for lunch, but in 
the evenings she would return to her grandparents who lived on 
a nearby farm. I soon learned more about our new friend, and 
found that she had already experienced great distress. Her 
mother had left her, and only the kindness of the grandparents, 
who had taken her in, had provided some relief. Barbara had 
never been in a church, but now she started coming to ours, 
and soon Willy and I went to visit the grandparents. 

The old farm house we entered showed signs of neglect 
everywhere; the elderly people no longer were able to care for it. 
Nonetheless, they received us kindly, and when we suggested 
that Barbara come live with us, they readily agreed. Now 
Friedel had a sister. The two got along very well, and we always 
treated Barbara like our own daughter. Then, to our great 
distress, one day her mother came and demanded that Barbara 
come to British Columbia with her. The poor girl burst into 
tears — how could she leave those who had loved and cared for 
her, and go with those who long ago had deserted her? Willy 
contacted local authorities, also the police, and desperately 
tried to find a way to help Barbara. He was informed that if 
Barbara remained in our home, she could not be forcibly 
removed. When the relieved girl heard this, she refused to go 
outside night or day. Then, when Willy informed the mother 
that he had been advised on procedures by the police, the 
mother seemed frightened. In any event, she left, and Barbara 
remained as our daughter. Here she was allowed to grow up in 
an environment of love and Christian nurture. Some years later, 
when she married a young man she had learned to know in a 
bank in Niverville, Willy and I stood there happily as the 
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parents of the bride. We were glad that we had been able to 
reach out to a lonely, deserted girl that day when Friedel 
brought the report from school. That forlorn girl had now 
become a beautiful, beaming bride, a member of our family. 

But I must return to the story of our new home. How I 
enjoyed it, with its large lot, with plenty of garden space, and 
with the family business so close that Willy could easily walk 
there. I loved to see the swaying wheat fields behind our house, 
the colorful fields of sweet clover, the beautiful, unobstructed 
views of the sunrise. As I watched the ball of fire rise on the 
horizon, I often remembered the words, 

Ein neuer Tag von Gott gegeben, der alle deine Wege lenkt, 

Er hat auch heute Dir das Leben fuer diesen neuen Tag ge- 

schenkt. 

How often the sunrise reminded me of the homeland of my 





Our three homes in Manitoba. Top left, our first house in Gnadenthal. 
Top right, our first home in Niverville. Above, my present home. 
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youth, where I had so many times seen the sunlight play on the 
snow-capped peak of Mt. Elbrus. All that one sees brings back 
memories, and these are very precious, for, while hopes may be 
disappointed, memories remain. For the individual person, 
memories are similar to what history is for a people. 

In our new home we were able to entertain ministers and 
missionaries as I had always hoped we would. We had a special 
guest room for visitors, and a special study for Willy where he 
could have peace and quiet as he prepared his sermons. Our 
former house lacked adequate space, but even so we often 
entertained ministers and other guests. In the early years, they 
often came by train in winter and held Bible conferences or 
made house visitations. They would have to be taken from 
house to house by sleigh, and often the weather was so cold that 
bricks had to be heated to keep the feet warm. Travel was a bit 
difficult in those times, but the work went on. 

Although I provided lodging for many travelers, I never 
was quite as unfortunate as another lady who also invited over- 
night guests, then bedded them warmly beside her warm oven. 
She had placed some dough in the oven so that it would be 
ready in the morning. But this time the oven was extra warm 
and the dough rose more than usual. In fact, it rose so much 
that it rolled over onto the two sleeping men and covered their 
faces. They needed no alarm clock to awaken them that morn- 
ing. 

For us as a family, the many house visits we had were a 
source of rich blessing. Our children also profited greatly from 
the various spiritual ministries and missions reports. 


With the Mennonite Central Committee 

Everything seemed to be going very well in the family and 
the business. Willy enjoyed working with his two sons-in-law 
Alex Fast and John Wieler, and his sons Jake and David. Each 
person had his special area of responsibility, and it seemed that 
at last everyone had found exactly the kind of work he enjoyed. 

Suddenly one morning the whole situation changed. Betty 
and John told Willy and me that they had received a telephone 
call. “Don’t worry,” they said. ‘“‘No one has died, but we need to 
leave you.”’ John had earlier volunteered to work with the 
Mennonite Central Committee; now the request had come that 
he report for a special assignment — that of director of MCC 
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work in Greece. In two weeks he was to assume his new 
position. Willy at once gave his support and blessing, for he 
was always ready to put the work of God and the church in first 
place. To find someone who could take John’s position on such 
short notice would be no easy task. Then, arrangements had to 
be made to get everything ready for the long trip and the stay 
in Greece. By now, there were five in the family, for Anne 
Sharon had since been joined by Lorraine and John Allan. 
Many friends came to sew, pack, and in other ways help to 
prepare for the stay in Greece. Everything seemed to go so 
quickly that I hardly had time to say goodbye to my grand- 
children. 

On the Sunday following the leaving of the Wieler family, 
Willy was preaching in a neighboring church. When he 
returned, he said, ‘‘Tomorrow morning early we leave for Akron 
to see how our children are doing.”’ By now I was used to doing 
things quickly, and often with almost no prior notice, and so in 
the morning we set out for Akron, Pennsylvania, where MCC 
has its headquarters. When we arrived there and drove to the 
office, we saw John and Betty walking across the yard. John 
had just commented to his wife, ‘‘That car looks like our 
parents’ car.’”’ We waved to our children; what a pleasant 
surprise! Now we learned more about the many activities of 
MCC, and how this organization brought the Bible in one hand, 
and food in the other. Willy participated in the orientation 
sessions, together with John and Betty; had he been younger, 
he would have liked to have gone along to Greece, for the work 
there was exactly the kind of thing for which he was especially 
gifted. 

After two years, we visited our children in Greece, and saw 
that they were literally carrying out the vision of MCC, 
bringing both spiritual and physical food to the people. Here we 
found them, together with the local priest, distributing the New 
Testament to all school children in the area, so that each one 
could have the Gospel in his own language. We also saw how 
MCC trained young people to can fruit, to raise better cattle, to 
cultivate and care for the soil so that heavier crops could be 
raised. 

Several years later, we returned to Greece and saw how the 
countryside had benefited from the help given by MCC. In 
many places, the transformation of the farming methods and 
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John Wieler distributing Bibles through the Mennonite Central 
Committee in Greece. 


production seemed almost miraculous. Together with our 
children and grandchildren, we made a trip from Macedonia to 
beyond Athens, following the route traveled long ago by the 
apostle Paul. I found these days to be times when my under- 
standing of the book of Acts was deepened, for I could see 
where Paul had worked. Here too we saw the marvellous works 
of art, as on the Acropolis. The whole hill is covered with works 
of artistic and historical significance; it would be easy to write a 
book about this area alone. For us the whole trip was con- 
vincing evidence that the assignment in Greece had indeed 
been used by God to build His kingdom and to help His people. 
We were glad that our children had been given this challenge. 

It has been said that if one wishes to write, he should first 
observe the world and its people. Willy and I fully agreed with 
this, and tried to carry it out. We traveled by car, train, and 
plane, always anxious to see and experience more of the world 
about us. Now that Willy was relieved of many of the 
responsibilities at church, and the business affairs were taken 
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care of by his sons, we were freed to travel a great deal. As John 
and Betty continued their MCC work, they went to Frankfurt, 
and here we too were able to visit them. John served as director 
of MCC in Germany, and Betty was urging us to come and 
spend Christmas with them. So, on November 16, 1968 we left 
our family in Manitoba and flew to Frankfurt. Little Johnny, 
according to the custom of the land, greeted us with a bouquet 
of flowers. We had been sent on our way from Winnipeg with 
roses; now we were greeted in a similar fashion. 

Free from all worries and home responsibilities, we could 
enjoy this time with our children. Willy liked to rise early and 
get the freshly-baked rolls. I was especially interested in seeing 
the large number of German books available in the book stores, 
and so I spent much time reading. Because of our accent, we 
were thought to be people who had come from East Prussia; the 
Frankfurt people were astonished to find that we spoke such a 
good German. Indeed, when one stops to think about it, I 
suppose it is remarkable that we have kept our German 
language over the many years. When I look at my family 
genealogy, I find that the Reimer family has been traced back 
to Holland in 1760, then Prussia, then Russia, and finally in 
1927, Canada. When these travels are considered, it is perhaps 
worth noting that we have retained the German language as 
well as we did. But I noticed that sometimes my German had 
some English mixed in with it. Once I asked a streetcar 
conductor, ‘“‘Geht diese streetcar zum Hauptbahnhof?” He 
laughed and said, ‘‘Nein, diese Strassenbahn geht nicht, sie 
faehrt zum Hauptbahnhof.” (‘‘No, this streetcar is not walking 
[gehen], it is going to the main rail station.”’) I sometimes had 
similar experiences when I ordered food. Once, as I was trying 
to buy roast for a special dinner, the clerk wasn’t quite sure 
until I pointed to what I wanted. ‘“‘Oh, you want Rinderbraten! 
And so I got my roast for the Christmas festivities. 

The time of Christmas was upon us, and I noticed that 
customs were somewhat different in Germany. There did not 
seem to be as many decorations along the streets, but in the 
Christmarkt I found everything just as the books had described 
it. Here we found all kinds of stalls selling different toys, 
candies, and pastries, including the famous Lebkuchen. Finally, 
Christmas Eve came. Betty was trying to make final prepara- 
tions, and so she sent all of us out for a walk. John knew exactly 
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where he wanted to take us, and so we began a long walk along 
an old city wall until we came to a large gate in the stone wall. 
Suddenly we found ourselves in the seven hundred year old 
cemetery where half a million people are said to have been 
buried. Majestic pines and decorative shrubs enhance the 
beauty of this solemn place. When we came there, it was night, 
and only the thousands of little lights on the graves relieved the 
darkness. We noticed that many fresh flowers and plants had 
been placed on the graves, and sometimes we noticed one or two 
dark figures kneeling at a grave. Many of these graves held the 
remains of people who had died in the terrible war. One could 
hardly avoid thinking of the solemn words of the poet: 

O lieb’ so lang’ Du lieben kannst, 

So lang’ Du lieben magst; 

Die Stunde kommt, die Stunde kommt, 

Wo Du an Graebern klagst. 

John had selected this place for a specific reason, for he too was 
one of those who were sorrowing; his father had died that fall, 
while John was in MCC service in Frankfurt, and so he had not 
been able to be at the funeral. 

But let us leave the place of death, and return to the festivi- 
ties of Christmas. By now, Betty was waiting for us, and we 
were delighted to see all the glowing lights of the candles she 
had lit. Willy read the old but ever new Christmas story, then 
we prayed together and sang carols. Now it was time to dis- 
tribute the gifts. Everything seemed just as it had been for so 
many years, but there seemed to be an extra touch of warmth 
and joy as we celebrated Christmas with our children in a for- 
eign land. Suddenly, we heard the church bells ring, and so we 
went onto the balcony to hear the joyous sound. I thought of 
our churches back home, and wished that they too might have 
bells. 

For New Years Eve, John and Betty had invited the whole 
MCC unit. The group felt like a family. A missionary couple 
happened to be traveling through at this time, and so they were 
invited too. Each of us told what had been our happiest experi- 
ence during the past year. Our joint prayers and reports 
strengthened each other, and enlarged our vision, for here were 
workers from Germany, Holland, Switzerland, United States, 
Canada, and even from Greece. At the stroke of midnight all the 
bells began to ring again, and suddenly the sky was brightly lit 
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with a thousand lights, for the city was putting on a huge fire- 
works display. The many colors presented a brilliant spectacle 
in the sky. For about twenty minutes we saw the numerous 
rockets and heard the many explosions of the fireworks. Then, 
slowly the lights faded and the noise died down; we had entered 
the new year 1969. 

In January John again needed to go to Greece and on to 
Crete to take care of some business for MCC. We decided to 
accompany him, and so we began a long trip through Germany, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, and Greece until we came to Crete. 

Here we saw many historic sites and were given a guided 
tour by one of the Greek Orthodox priests. One of the moving 
scenes we visited was the inner courtyard of a monastery where 
we saw approximately seven thousand hermetically sealed 
metal caskets containing the remains of German parachutists 
who had died in the conquest of the island during World War II. 
We proceeded to the local MCC unit and observed its work of 
help and mercy. Then, the local bishop invited us to have lunch 
with him, and so we had an opportunity to hear what he 
thought of MCC work. The bishop was lavish in his praise of 
what MCC had done, and went on to suggest another challenge. 
He noted that milk was in very short supply, and consequently, 
many children were undernourished. Something needed to be 
done to increase the milk supply. When John asked how such a 
project might be financed, the bishop solemnly pointed to 
heaven, then to John. God and the MCC would be able to meet 
this need, he confidently asserted. After we had seen many 
other illustrations of how MCC was bringing new hope to deso- 
late areas, we continued on our way, and flew to a land I had 
long wanted to see. 


In the Holy Land 

Finally we were in this sacred place: the scene of the divine 
revelation, the homeland of the people of the Bible, the place 
where the miracles recorded in the Bible occurred, the land hal- 
lowed by the footprints of our Lord. This historic area belongs 
to Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 

Betty had helped me to see this land. ‘‘Mother,”’ she had 
said to me, ‘‘you always wanted to see Palestine so that you 
might visit your Aunt Hulda. When the Revolution came, all 
possibility was gone, but now you and father have a good oppor- 
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tunity to go on this tour.’’ Soon we were in Tel Aviv, and for 
the next few days Willy and I had some of our happiest mo- 
ments, free of worries and all kinds of responsibilities. The ex- 
perience was much more than only a trip; it was a kind of pil- 
grimage to the place where Christianity had been born. Then, as 
we traveled through this area, I often wished we could go to the 
Kuban and see the land of my birth. It was so close, yet so re- 
mote. The towering Caucasus Mountains symbolized the barrier 
which prevented me from going to the places of my childhood 
and youth. 


Little Richard 

Not long after we were back in Germany our thirteenth 
grandchild was born. On March 22, 1969, vigorous, blond 
Richard made his appearance in Frankfurt. We decided to re- 
main in Germany until he and his mother came home from the 
hospital, then Willy decided that he needed to go home to see 
how things had gone in his absence. I agreed to remain until 
Betty would be completely recovered. Now, after five months of 
travel with Willy, we were to be separated. Later I learned that 
Willy had been so lonely that he hardly ate at all. My children 
said that they really did not know what would happen to him 
if I should be the first to die. 

Finally, I was back in Canada. Upon my arrival in Winni- 
peg, my family was waiting for me. The long excursion to so 
many exciting places was over. We had seen the beauties of 
Europe, the majestic mountains of Switzerland, the romance of 
Italy and Greece, the tulip fields of Holland, the welcome 
accents of the language in Germany, but still there was no place 
like our own Canada. Here we could enjoy the parks and lawns 
without always worrying about warning signs to stay off the 
grass! Here the wide open spaces invite everyone to take 
advantage of the many opportunities and to enjoy life. We felt 
very much like the world traveler who commented on his vaca- 
tion and said, ‘‘How I enjoyed it! I could eat what and when I 
wanted, the newspaper came promptly, my favorite books were 
always available, the bed was always comfortable, everything 
just as I wanted it.’’ When asked where this wonderful place 
was, he.laughed, “At home.”’ 

My husband never liked to go to the beach on a weekend. 
He much preferred to have his children and grandchildren come 
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over to visit. How often they came! Here we shared our experi- 
ences, our plans and problems. Often the whole family found it- 
self drawn closer together at such times. Even today the grand- 
children still talk about the way Grandpa talked and played 
with them. 


The Eventful Year 1971 

The year 1971 dawned with promise and hope; business 
was prosperous; health was good. Our family was enjoying this 
time together when we could share with each other but also 
develop our own individuality. Even today, when my grown 
sons call me, I immediately recognize who is speaking by the 
way in which they address me. If someone calls and says, ‘‘How 
is the friendly Anna?” then I know that my son William is 
speaking. I received this name as a young wife when we were 
visiting a Hutterite colony, and the name has remained with 
me. Then, if I hear someone say to me, ‘‘And how is mother?” 
then I know that this is my second son Jake, the very image of 
his father both in appearance and in character. If, however, I 
get a call and someone asks, ‘‘Well, Mutti, how are you?” then I 
know that this is my youngest and most affectionate son David 
speaking. It is good that all three sons are different but in their 
love to me they are all the same. 

My husband was able to officiate at the weddings of all his 
sons and daughters. Each couple found occupations they enjoy 
and in which they are able to make worthwhile contributions to 
their churches and their communities. Emily and her husband 
Alex Fast are in business; Betty, married to John Wieler, active 
in MCC; William, married to Velma DeFehr, is a dentist; Jake, 
married to Helene Bock, remained on the farm; David, married 
to Hildegard Schmidt, is in business; and Elfrieda, married to 
Kurt Guenther, in social work. Especially gratifying is the fact 
that all are believers and active in the church. 

Then there are the grandchildren, the joy of all grandpar- 
ents. Of the seventeen, three are already married, so that now I 
have three great-grandchildren. What a joy it was to celebrate 
both Mother’s Day and Father’s Day in 1971 with the members 
of the family. Since our children Bill and Velma could not come, 
we decided to visit them in California. My husband said that he 
too would like to move to such a warm, sunny climate, for I was 
still homesick for the lovely countryside where I had been born. 
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Willy engaged in one of his 
favorite activities — reading 
in his study. 





In May of that year our sister Mia was given an operation 
of the breast because of cancer. We often went to visit her, and 
Willy knew how to comfort someone in that situation. I also 
went to the physician and received a medical examination, and 
was told that everything was fine. We then persuaded Willy to 
do likewise. Earlier, following his stomach operation, Dr. Isaak 
had told him he still had fifteen years to live, and now those fif- 
teen years had passed. The nurse who performed various checks 
told him that his heart was in first-class condition, the blood 
pressure was excellent, and the condition of the blood was fine. 
Willy was told he could live to be a hundred. He was not over- 
weight, and always maintained himself in excellent condition. 
At about this time, Willy met Dr. Isaak at a wedding and re- 
minded him of what he had said. “‘Oh, I give you another fifteen 
years,” the doctor replied. 

On first advent Sunday Willy was preaching in the new 
church. His text was taken from II Timothy 7:8, ‘I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
This was to be his last sermon, although his sudden death con- 
tinued to speak loudly to the congregation. As he was leaving 
many of the members of the congregation shook his hand 
warmly and thanked him for the fitting words. I also told him 
that he had spoken very earnestly, and had emphasized the 
crown so much that it almost seemed he was expecting to re- 
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ceive it shortly. He replied that he felt that the times were 
serious and that Jesus would soon return. 

On the following day, Monday, Willy as usual left for work 
and gave me a kiss. I told him that I had always liked to kiss 
him, and he laughed, saying, “Are you still making compli- 
ments to an old man like me?” ‘‘No,”’ I said, ‘‘I just wanted to 
tell you this again.’’ He laughed again and was gone. 

Just a little later, I decided to call him at his office and ask 
him to come home, for the hoar frost on the birch trees made a 
beautiful picture, and I wanted us to be photographed in that 
setting. ‘‘What are you thinking about, Anna? My office is full 
of customers and you want to take a picture! We can take a 
hundred yet this fall.”” But I knew my husband, and was sure 
that this was not his last word. His secretary always insisted 
that he spoiled me, for he always answered my calls first. A few 
minutes later I had a call. ‘‘I’ll give you five minutes to take 
your picture. I’ll be right over.’’ And so I called Emily, who 
lived across the street, and she took the picture. There were to 
be no hundred pictures that fall; this was the last one I took 
with my husband. 

During the week I was asked to make the opening remarks 
at our Women’s Fellowship when we were celebrating the birth- 
days of the older members. What should I say in such a situa- 
tion? I asked Willy for a suggestion from the Psalms, and soon 
I was ready for the introduction. In the morning of the day 
before this meeting I read the last two chapters of the book of 
Revelation, and thus I concluded my Bible reading for that 
year. It was customary for both Willy and me to read the Bible 
through; he usually finished in a year, but I needed two years, 
since I also read all the explanations in the Jubilaeumsbibel. As 
I was reading Revelation 21:4, “‘And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes,’’ I could not forget this passage. It made 
a deep impression on me, and I read and reread the words. Now 
I decided that these words would be suitable for the birthday 
celebration on the following day. Most of them were widows, 
and they had experienced the sorrow of death. I shared my 
thoughts with them, and explained that I could not really feel 
the depth of their loss, for I was not a widow. Yet, five days 
later I also was a widow. 

The birthday celebration was on a Wednesday, and on the 
following Saturday our neighbors were having a wedding. It 
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was time to go, but Willy, who was always so punctual, was not 
there. Our granddaughter found him on the church yard, where 
he had participated in the sale of the last boards of the old 
church. Now he and granddaughter raced home. As Willy 
entered, he said, ‘‘My work in the church is symbolically ended. 
The last boards of the old church have been sold, the old church 
which I helped build and of which I was the leader for twenty- 
three years. Now it is gone and a new one stands in its place.” 
Willy had helped to build the new one. 

On Sunday, December 5, we rose early, as was our custom. 
Willy went outside to shovel snow off the steps, for fresh snow 
had fallen. When he came back inside he complained that he 
had some pains in his chest, and so he laid down. He decided 
not to go to church; he felt he might have had a heart attack. I 
encouraged him with the recent report of the doctor stating that 
his heart was in excellent condition, but he continued to rest, 
and I remained with him. By the afternoon he felt much better, 
and so we decided to go to Winnipeg to the baptism of our 
granddaughter Lorraine. This was the third grandchild which 
was following the Lord in this step of obedience, to the great joy 
of her grandparents. My birthday was celebrated at the same 
time, since all members of the family had come for the occasion. 
As usual, Willy was to read the Psalm corresponding to my age, 
but this time he said, ‘‘I do not wish to read the 68th Psalm, 
according to mother’s age, but I want to read from the 78th 
Psalm, for in another ten years I may not be here.” Then he 
added a few words: ‘‘Mother told me yesterday that she has 
begun writing our life’s story, as I have long asked her to do. 
Psalm 78:2-4 is very fitting for this, ‘I will open my mouth ina 
parable; I will utter dark sayings from of old, things that we 
have heard and known, that our fathers have told us. We will 
not hide them from their children, but tell to the coming genera- 
tion the glorious deeds of the Lord, and his might, and the 
wonders which he has wrought, and among us as well.” 

Following the baptism, we remained for the communion 
service. As he was leaving Willy met Dr. Neufeld and told him 
about his heart problem. Dr. Neufeld wanted to examine him 
immediately, but Willy said he would come the following day. 
And on the following day Willy did return — but dead! 

On the way home from the baptismal service, Willy sang 
Christmas songs with the family. Then, on Monday, December 
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6, Willy got up early as usual, but complained that he had not 
slept well. I at once suggested we go to the doctor immediately, 
but he said he preferred to go in the afternoon. When I shared 
my concern with Emily she at once urged Willy to go to the doc- 
tor. Again he wanted to delay, and said, ‘‘I can take care of the 
driving, but you can come along if you have shopping to do.” 
At eight o’clock Willy went to his office and had a talk with 
Jake; later I discovered that he had charged Jake to take good 
care of me if he should suddenly be gone. 

Later in the morning, after I had done some washing, I was 
coming up from the basement to have breakfast and to read my 
Bible: Shortly thereafter Willy entered the house. Leaning on 
the handrail he said, ‘‘Here are some letters. I don’t feel well, 
please call Emily at once.’’ I rushed to the phone, had not even 
begun to talk to Emily, when I heard a fall behind me. With two 
steps I was at Willy’s side; he had fallen to the floor. I knelt 
beside him, took his head in my arms, and cried, ‘‘Willy, what is 
it?”’ He breathed deeply and lay still. There I sat on the floor, 
holding him in my arms, unable to grasp what had happened. 
Emily came and, as always, proved to be my great support. She 
checked Willy’s pulse and said, ‘‘Mother, he is still alive.’”” She 
at once called for help from the office. Willy was placed in the 
car where I held him, and Jake rushed us to the hospital. No 
traffic lights stopped us; we could not wait, and soon we were at 
our destination. But when Willy was lifted out of the car to be 
taken into the hospital, his head fell forward, and I feared the 
worst. The attending nurse said simply, ‘‘He is dead,” and the 
doctor quickly verified this. We, the members of the family 
stood there speechless. Tears rolled down Jake’s cheeks, Emily 
sobbed, I stood as in a trance. Everything had come so quickly. 
Our husband and father had left as he would have liked to go — 
busily working, no long illness, no lingering ailments of age, 
still serving his God with dedication and blessing. It was a 
quick departure, but to us it seemed so very, very early, far too 
soon. 

Later I often thought of this time, and how God graciously 
leads His children even in darkest hours. Had I not come up- 
stairs to read my Bible at that time, I would not have been able 
to hold Willy in my arms as he died. The time from Willy’s 
death until his funeral was like a dream; I could hardly grasp it. 
All members of the family returned home, all shared a deep 
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grief. Our children took care of everything, and surrounded me 
with a depth of love which sustained me. These days again 
showed me what it means to have a family that loves you and 
cares for you. Our children had been Willy’s joy; now they were 
my strength. Many friends came and said how much Willy had 
meant to them. Some said, “He was like a father to me’; 
another, ‘‘He brought me to Christ,”’ and so it went. 

The funeral was held on December 9 in the Niverville Men- 
nonite Brethren Church. The whole town was in mourning; all 
businesses were closed. Flags at the schools were flown at half 
mast. The church proved too small for all the guests, and so a 
neighboring church was also used and the service carried there 
by means of a public address system. Willy was the first person 
to have his funeral conducted in the new church. The service was 
moving, and showed that Willy had been a respected, beloved 
leader in our community. The male choir sang, ‘““We’ll Never 
Say Goodbye in Heaven,” then missionary A. A. Unruh 
preached on John 1:16, pointing out that Willy’s service to the 
church had been a joy for him, not an unpleasant duty. There 
was a solo, ‘‘My God and I,” then the Reverend J. Bergen 
spoke on John 11:19-27, followed by Willy’s favorite song, 
“Stille sein.’’ Frank Friesen, who had been Willy’s friend since 
his youth, then spoke on Revelation 14:13, emphasizing that 
Willy had devoted his life to the service of God. Again the male 
choir sang, this time ‘‘In dem Himmel ist Ruh,”’ and the congre- 
gation followed with ‘‘Wenn aufstehen am glorreichen Morgen, 
die Toten all’ grosse und klein.’’ Alex Fast, our dear son-in-law, 
then read the obituary. Willy had lived up to his motto: ‘‘Seek 
that which is best.’’ For twenty-five years he had been active in 
the Niverville school board, the Winkler Bible School, and the 
Winnipeg Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute. He liked to 
say that he had spent fifty years in school work. Then, in Niver- 
ville he was always active in community affairs, and helped to 
build up the town. To his employees he was a friend. He died at 
the age of sixty-eight, having lived in happy marriage for forty- 
four years, five months. Now, at Christmas, the time of gifts, he 
was taken from us, but the gift which his life had been to all of 
us, remained with us. 

Willy was buried in the Niverville cemetery, where his par- 
ents also had been laid to rest. He was buried as he would have 
wished it. After the graveside service, the mourners did not 
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allow the grave to be filled by heavy machines; instead, his 
sons, grandsons, and friends shoveled the ground back into the 
grave and then placed the flowers on the mound. When all was 
finished, and the friends had left, Bill and I remained at the 
graveside for a while and arranged the flowers to cover the en- 
tire grave. ‘“‘There,’’ I said, ‘‘now I have done all I could for 
father.’’ We returned to our home, where a few close friends and 
relatives had gathered to share our grief. — 

In the days immediately following the death of Willy I 
found it very difficult to adjust to a world from which he was 
absent. At night, my tears often wet my pillow. Then, one day I 
had a dream. Willy stood beside me, as young as he had been in 
our early life together, and he said, ‘‘Do not cry, Anna; I am not 
dead but alive.’’ With that he disappeared, but for me the event 
was a great comfort. I knew that he was alive with the Lord. 
And I also knew that I had been left behind because I still had 
work to do, my children and grandchildren still needed me. I 
was determined that I would meet this challenge. 


Und wenn die Sehnsucht nach Willy kommt, am Abend 
Wenn das milde Licht der Sterne 

Mein Zimmer in ein leichtes Daemern huellt, 

Bist Du so weit, und doch trotz aller Ferne 

Bist Du mir nah’, denn vor mir steht dein Bild! 

Du siehst mich an, und scheinst mich dann zu fragen 
Was zwischen uns unausgesprochen blieb, 

Dein Mund ist stumm, und doch hoer’ ich ihn sagen 
Die leise Worte nur: “Ich hab’ dich lieb!”’ 

Ich sag’ dir dann so vieles im Geheimen 

Und in Gedanken streich’le ich dein dunkles Haar. 
Es ist so schoen, ganz still davon zu traeumen 

Von dir und mir, so wie es einmal war! 

Ich weiss genau, wenn ich mich nach dir sehne, 
Jetzt nur im Traum, der dich und mich vereint, 

Und auf dein Bild faellt leise eine Traene, 

Mein Mund der laechelt, doch mein Herz das weint. 


Epilogue 


Inscribed on the gravestone of my husband is the text of 
his last sermon: 

I have fought the good fight, 

I have finished the course, 

I have kept the faith. 

Nearby, a weeping birch, his favorite tree, has been planted by 
his children. When the wind blows, one can hear the whispering 
of the leaves. Years after Willy’s death, I was still receiving 
phone calls for him from all over Manitoba. People called to 
speak with Rev. Dyck; they wanted spiritual counsel, and they 
wanted the help of a trusted friend. It hurt thus to be 
reminded of my loss, and to have to say, ‘‘I’m sorry, he passed 
away years ago.”’ And yet I rejoice to know that the remem- 
brance of the saints is a blessing. 

Another of Willy’s wishes has been fulfilled. He had often 
wished that I might be able to live in a warmer climate, since I 
was always talking about the beautiful climate of my first 
homeland. Now, since two of my sons and their families live in 
California I am able to spend winters there, and enjoy the 
warmth and sun. They have invited me to come as often as I 
want to, and to live with them. But when spring comes, the 
swallow returns to the north. That is what I do also as I go back 
to the home where I shared so much joy with Willy. Here, with 
my four other children and their families, I find myself sur- 
rounded with love and care. 
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Ein Roter Strich 


Ein volles Buch in meinen Haenden liegt, 

Mein Blick die Seiten pruefend ueberfliegt; 

Ein Rechenheft — bald mehr, bald weniger schoen, 
Ist Zahl an Zahl auf jedem Blatt zu seh’n, 

Und da und dort zieht durch die Rechnung sich 
Von Lehrers Hand ein dicker, roter Strich. 

Kein Wort braucht’s sonst — ein Federzug, der spricht: 
Falsch! du hast verrechnet, es stimmt nicht! 
Indes dies Buch in meinen Haenden liegt 

Indes mein Blick die Seiten ueberfliegt, 

Seh’ ich im Geist ein andres Heft vor mir, 

Wie seltsam aehnlich sieht es diesem hier! 

Als “Rechnungheft”’ ich’s auch bezeichnen will, 
Zwar steh’n darin der Zahlen nicht sehr viel; 
Rechnungen, Plaene hab’ ich d’rein gemacht, 

Hab’ kuenft’ge Tage mir ausgedacht, 

Manch kuehnen Wunsch hab’ ich ihm anvertraut, 
Manch stolzes Luftschloss darin aufgebaut; 

Ach ja, schon viele Seiten schrieb ich wohl 

Im “Rechenbuch” meines Lebens voll 

Und durch gar manche Rechnung ziehet sich 

Von Gottes Hand ein dicker, roter Strich, 

Ein Strich, der klar und unerbittlich spricht: 

Kind, du hast dich verrechnet, so geht’s nicht! 
Ach, und auf manch durchkreuzter Rechnung hier 
Zeigt heut’ noch eine Traenenspur sich mir; 

Und manch durchquerten Wunsch, manch lieben Plan 
Gab erst nach heissem, heissem Kampf ich dran. 


Und manch ein Strich tut heut’ noch bitter weh, 
Und manch ein’ Strich noch heut’ ich nicht versteh; 
Doch eines weiss ich, eines glaube ich: 

Aus meines Vaters Hand kommt jeder Strich; 

Er kennt den Zweck, er weiss, warum er’s tut, 
Durchkreuzt er Plan auf Plan, er meint’s doch gut. 
Dereinst werd’ ich den Vater recht versteh’n 

Und was mir dunkel war im Lichte seh’n; 

Dann werd ich vor dem Vater beugen mich 

Und danken ihm fuer manchen roten Strich. 
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The author and her husband in their last photograph together (1971). 
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From respected landowner's daughter to fleeing 
Russian refugee, Anna Reimer Dyck’s life is a 
gripping story of glory and tragedy, of hope and © 
despair, and of restored hope in adistant land. Her 
sojourn mirrors the struggle of many Mennonites 
during the first half of the twentieth century when 


war, revolution and famine ravaged the: Russian 
homeland. But Anna was one of the fortunate. She 
found new life in Canada and shared that new life 
with those she touched along the way. Anna: From 
the Caucasus to Canada is not so much a story of 
great loss, but rather an example of faith ee 


_ endurance ee over adversity. 





